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NEW! Wonderful BIRD MIGRATION Map! 


tells where birds migrate ....shows routes they travel 









42” x33. Wwe WALL SIZE | i | What bird flies 2400 m ON-STOP ... and to where? 
Which bird flies from the 
at a _— aw | OUTH I every year? 





TT hese questions. and 100’s of others equally fascinating, about Migratory Birds 9 
North America are answered on this unique map a must for NATURE STUDY and 
SCIENCE classwork. Authentic study covers 50 different birds. Striking, beautiful. 
Huge 42” x 33” full-color nirD MIGRATION MAP OF NORTH AMERICA developed with the coope 
tion of the Chicago Natural History Museum and publ shed by Rand MeNally details the 4 
mayor flyways, 4 vegetation zones, various theori s to why birds migrate lso shows the nop 
nigratory birds, and the water birds common to cach flyway, where huntit bird re 
reatest concentration. Fourteen individual maps bordering the la p show bi 1 ranges, 
winter ranges and migration routes of such birds as Robin, Thrush, Oriole, Tern, etce., with mar 
interesting facts about each. All 14 birds are illustrated in b utiful col loneside thei wn mar 
This eye-catching map has 30 large bird illustrations altogether, ch brilliantly painted by out 
standing nature artist, Albert Gilbert. Wonderful for mounting or frat kes il w 
piece for every classroom. Children LOVE it! Recommended for purcha t litle ILL, NDEA 


B1--BIRD MIGRATION MAP of NORTH AMERICA, school price 4,50 
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‘ $1.50 Bird Migration Map and $1 Bird Mobile both for only - 


¥ Stal —e i HM1 ... MAP OF HAWAII, Our 50th state in beautiful, full-color, 52” x 36” 


Accurately details 8 island contours, 
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CIRCUS TRANSPORTATION OUTER SPACE W1... WESTERN MOBILE. Cowboys and Indians in an old Western Scene. 4% 
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A Fascinating New Way for Boys and 
Girls to"Relive” the Most Thrilling gf)” 
and Inspiring Days of Our Nation's History ~~ 
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took heart from 
Hale’s courage. 


LIFE 10 LOSE FOR MY COUNTRY, 


Ss these brave words echoed throughout the 
4 Struggling American colonies, the flicker- 
ing light of liberty flamed anew and men 
the example of Nathan 
Washington’s beaten army 
rallied as volunteers poured in and vowed 
not to go home until independence was won! 


Send for this Exciting Historical Album Set 


THE STORY OF NATHAN HALE 


AMERICA’S FIRST ESPIONAGE AGENT 


for only ( ® : 


¢ 


with trial 
membership 





as your introduction to the new DOUBLEDAY LIVING HISTORY PROGRAM 


MAGINE ‘‘being there’’ as young 

Nathan Hale sets out on one of the 
most famous spy missions in our 
nation’s history! 

You'll see him first as he answers 
the cail for a lone volunteer to go 
behind the enemy’s lines in Long 
Island...with only a thousand to 
one chance of getting back! 

You’ll see him, disguised as a 
schoolmaster, with a Yale diploma in 
his pocket, skirting enemy ships in 
the dark waters of the Sound, seek- 
ing a landing in Redcoat territory! 

You'll look on with amazement as 
he wanders through the camps of 
General Howe’s army, calmly mak- 
ing notes in his little black book, 
while unsuspecting enemy officers do 
nothing but jibe at his appearance. 

The fate of our young nation hangs 
on his dangerous mission. A ragged 
American volunteer army in Man- 
hattan awaits the information 
Nathan may bring back about the 
Redcoats’ numbers, troop locations, 
armaments, and intentions. 

his drama from our country’s 
early years becomes vividly alive for 
you through the marvelous history 
package, NATHAN HALE, ESPIONAGE 
AGENT—yours for only 10¢ to intro- 
duce you to the Doubleday Livinc 
History PROGRAM. 


Now...Relive, Enjoy the Great 
Events of Our Nation’s Past! 
Here at last is a simple, exciting way 
to recapture the stirring years of 
American history—and at the same 
time help children develop a greater 
understanding of their country’s past. 
Each month the Livine HIsTory 
Procram, through its unique series of 
history album sets, takes you on a 
new “journey” of adventure, where 
you meet the great leaders, see the 
dramatic events, relive the most sig- 


nificant moments in the life of our 
nation! 

You will see the landing of the Pilgrims 
at Plymouth Rock... you will be part of 
the Lewis and Clark expedition as it 
blazes the Oregon Trail... you will be an 
eye-witness to the great battles of the 
Revolutionary and Civil Wars... you will 
be on the scene at the Chicago fire and 
the San Francisco earthquake. You will 
go along with Charles Lindbergh on the 
first solo flight to Paris. You will be 
present at the great victories of World 
War II. 


Living Words—Colorful Pictures! 


All the drama and spirit of America’s 
great heritage is brought to you in a 
series of illustrated monthly albums by 
writers specially chosen for their ability 
to make history exciting to read. Accom- 
panying each Album is a group of beau- 
tiful original paintings by a leading his- 
torical artist, reproduced in full color. 
These prints are gummed and perforated 
for easy insertion in the album. Fre- 
quently there will be large fold-out paint- 
ings twice the size of the Album itself, as 
well as attractive reproductions of famous 
maps and documents. 

Reading the exciting text and mounting 
the full-color prints in the places pro- 
vided, you and your family will feel new 
pride in your country’s greatness. What a 
marvelous way to learn American history 
at first hand—and what a wonderful help 
to children in school! 


Mail Coupon With Only 10¢ 


Receive your introductory Nathan Hale 
Set now for only 10¢. With it we will send 
your choice of Indian Arrowhead or Ritual 
Figure at no extra cost; and a beautiful 
historical wall-map of the United States, 
also free. We will also include in this 
shipment the current Livinc HIsToRyY 
Album Set for which you will be billed 
only $1, plus shipping. You are under no 
further obligation. If you continue, pay 
only $1 plus shipping for each monthly 
set. You may cancel at any time. 
Doubleday Living History Program, 
Garden City, New York. 
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at no extra charge 


Your Choice—Either of These 
Valuable Collectors’ Items: 


* 


Genuine INDIAN 
ARROWHEAD 


Not a copy, but the real thing! Relic 
of a mighty race who once roamed 
America — actually found in the 
plains and mountains of the West! 
No two alike! Quantity limited. 


or 


Traditional INDIAN 
RITUAL FIGURE 


Weird and primitive, hand carved 
and painted in bright colors by 
Indian tribes of today such as the 
Navajos and Zunis of New Mexico. 
No two alike! Quantity limited. 












Included FREE 


All this for only 10¢: 


14. 8,000-Word Illustrated 
Album: NATHAN HALE, 
Espionage Agent. 


2. Set of beautiful full-color 
prints for mounting in Album. 


3. Full-color, wall-size his- 
torical map of U.S. 


4. Handsome library case for 
storing Albums. 


5. Extra Gift: (check one) 
1] Indian Arrowhead 
0) Indian Ritual Figure 


while supply lasts 
— beautiful wall- 
Size historical =} 
map of U.S, i 





Doubleday Living History Program, 
Dept. 1-RU-3, Garden City, New York 


Please rush my introductory package described above for 
which I enclose 10¢ to help cover shipping. Also enroll me as 
a member in the Living History Program and send the cur- 
rent Album Set with a bill for only $1 plus shipping. 


After examining this package, I may cancel membership 
simply by writing you within 10 days. In this case I may 
return everything and.owe nothing. As a member I will re- 
ceive a new Album Set every month for only $1 each plus 
shipping. I do not have to take any minimum number of 
future Sets, and may resign any time I wish. Offer good in 


U.S.A. only 
Name..... ecccecce eccces eosesccesees coccces 0006600 ecsesnessoe 
Please Print 
iT . PMPTITITITITITITITTTTTITT TTT TTT 
< 
“o 
” 
GERY, cccccccccccccccsccccccccceseseccccesces Zone... .State........ r 
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MAIL THIS COUPON WITH ONLY A DIME 
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QUARTER of a century ago an editorial entitled 
“Teachers Are People Too” would undoubtedly have 
been appropriate. There was a time, in the not too distant 
past, when a plea for the rights of teachers to lead their 
own private lives would have been timely. Now, however, 
it seems appropriate to emphasize that “Teachers Are 
Citizens Too.” 

Good citizenship in this country is more than pay- 
ing your taxes, voting, and obeying the laws of the 
land. A good citizen has a moral obligation to do 
what he can to better the conditions in the commu- 
nity and state in which he lives, as well as in the 
nation as a whole. This includes participating in 
groups working to these ends, writing letters to 
newspapers, and writing to members of the local, 
state, or Federal legislature. While one individual 
citizen can do comparatively little, like-minded peo- 
ple throughout the country can do a great deal. 


IF a goodly percentage of the readers of THE INsTRUCTOR 
would do their part to improve the conditions of the 
schools in which they teach—if there are conditions that 
need correcting—they might indeed influence action. Of 


Teachers Are Citizens Too! 


GEORGE J. HECHT 


Publisher of Parents’ Magazine and 
Chairman of the American Parents Committee 


course, a teacher writing a letter to the newspaper or to 
representatives in Congress or in the local legislature 
may not write on the stationery of the school without 
the principal’s permission. She can, however, write on 
her home stationery explaining at the outset in what 
school she teaches and stating that she is writing as an 
individual citizen, without committing her school. Such 
letters will get attention. 

A vast majority of educators, and innumerable 
citizens’ organizations, have felt for many years that 
there was a need for Federal aid for school con- 
struction. Yet no such legislation has been enacted 
by Congress. One of the main reasons why such 
legislation has not passed is that members of Con- 
gress have been receiving more mail against such 
Federal aid than they have for it. Relatively few 
parents and teachers are writing their congressmen 
about the need for Federal aid for education. 


MOST teachers participate in Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion meetings. If they believe in Federal aid for schools, 
they should speak up for what they believe in, and urge 
action by their local PTA. The National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers is on record as favoring Federal 
aid to education, but if the members of Congress should 
receive a flood of letters from individual parent-teacher 
associations throughout the country, as well as from in- 
dividual teachers, they would be much more likely to 
act favorably on such legislation when it comes up in the 
87th Congress. Teachers, if they will, can exert a tremen- 
dous influence. 

Teachers are definitely citizens too and should do 
all the things that other good citizens may and 
should do. Furthermore, they have a moral obliga- 
tion to be public-spirited citizens, thereby setting 
a good example to the children whom they teach 
and to the parents in their community. 
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SOUND 
FILMS 








Approved Classroom Films 


Approved by a distinguished Editorial 


Board 


whose Chairman is Dr. Irene F. Cypher, Professor 
Education, New York University. These films 
relate to such subject areas as geography, his- 
tory, science, health, and social studies. They're 
valuable classroom tools that will help you meet 


of 


your 


All films are loaned to 
you pay only the parce 
nearest exchange. And 


curriculum requirements. 


25 mins- Color 


Through the magic of the camera’s eye 
you visit a bituminous coal mine. You 
see the precautions that are taken before 
going underground. Once underground, 
you see the processes of mining coal 
which Is shipped, washed, sorted, graded 
and tested. You also learn about its 
many uses, 


BICYCLING SAFETY TODAY 20 mins. 


Shows how bicycling can be fun and safe 
by following a few important rules. The 
importance of bicycle clubs and what 
they do. Bicycling for good health, thrills 
of bicycle races, and also shows the 
old-time bicycles, 


THE ORANGE---FRUIT OF LIFE 
14/2 mins. Color 


Traces the romantic history of the orange 
ir animated sequences, historical scenes, 
and shots of modern handling methods. 
From seeds brought to the Americas by 
Columbus, and grown wild in Seminole 
Indian land, millions of oranges are har- 
vested annually. Shows some of the com- 
plex machinery which sorts, cleans, ex- 
tracts Juice, and utilizes the entire fruit. 


+ IRON PONIES 11 mins. 


Will give your students an Insight Into 
the subject of transportation. Shows 


aX POWERING AMERICA’S PROGRESS 


¥ 


America’s most popular toy—electric 
trains. Closeups show latest models, how 
they are made and how they work. 


ou FREE OF CHARGE— 
post, to and from the 
ou can be sure that each 


showing will be a worthwhile experience for your 
pupils. 


Reserve your showings of these free loan 
— sound films today. Use the coupon 
elow. 
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I wouLp like to call your attention to 
three seemingly unrelated features 
in this month’s Instructor that I feel 
do have something very much in com- 
mon. I am referring to our Mathe- 
matics Supplement beginning on page 
93, the interview on teaching machines 
with Kenneth Komoski, page 32, and 
your ideas expressed in Sound Off on 
pages 8 and 9. 


Let’s begin with the Mathematics 
Supplement. Marguerite Brydegaard 
and all the other authors are dedicat- 
ed to a common belief that mathemat- 
ics has ceased to be an isolated tool 
subject, that computation is not an 
end in itself, and that numerical re- 
lations are an integral part of the 
empirical background of concepts 
through which a child thinks, ex- 
presses himself, and acts. This is un- 
derstandable and easily acceptable to 
many of you, new and perhaps a little 
frightening to others, and I’m afraid, 
disturbing to a smaller group who 
find change hard to take. 


Now for Mr. Komoski’s interview. 
Here is an earnest young man who 
started out with an open mind, but 
who has obviously become convinced 
that a new type of learning experience 
should at least partly replace present- 
day classroom practices. We were in- 
terested in Mr. Komoski too, because 
he is a former classroom teacher and 
has done research at the elementary 
level. 

But of greater importance, we chose 
him because he leads a group that 
emphasizes the importance of the ma- 
terials that would go into a machine 
rather than the machine itself. Fur- 
thermore, he is convinced that hasty 
programing of existing materials with- 
out adequate research and testing 
could end up as a disservice to edu- 
cation. Thus he questions new learn- 
ing tracks that have insufficient evi- 
dence to support their effectiveness. 
Yet, again, Mr. Komoski’s answers to 
your questions may be disturbing to 
many of you. 


As for Sound Off, the entries were 
almost three to one for required con- 
tinuation of study, even at teachers’ 
expense. More than half of the “no’s” 
were in favor of such courses, too 
they simply wanted to delete the word 
“required,” or have them paid for 
through school funds. As Shirley 
Kokesh, a winner, so aptly reminded 
us, “education, like life, is constantly 
moving and teachers must go forward 
with this surging movement.” Surely 
this is indicative of the advanced 
viewpoint which characterizes modern 
elementary teachers, 


FRIENDLY CHATS 


There is no profession so vulner- 
able to attack as teaching—no insti- 
tution so open to criticism as public 
education—yet I am sure there is no 
group so deeply dedicated to the task 
at hand. Education changes in out- 
look, but so do other professions. 
Why does the public accept with such 
security a new suture in the doctor’s 
office, but look with obvious reluc- 
tance upon a change in procedure 
within the classroom? Even Mr. 
Komoski and his Center for Pro- 
gramed Instruction represent to some 
extent an outside pressure, for his 
work is financed by a foundation. 

Change is upon us—exciting, for- 
ward-looking, imposing on educators 
new disciplines which they are ready 
to assume. We need greater communi- 
cation between the Dr. Brydegaards, 
the Mr. Komoskis, and the Miss 
Kokeshes, for their viewpoints have 
much in common—their aims are 
really shared. 


I also invite you to become better 
acquainted with Mrs. Brydegaard as a 
person. She lives and teaches in San 
Diego, and her late husband, Herluf, 
was an outstanding West Coast archi- 
tect, born in Denmark. Her home, 
therefore, is truly Danish-American, 
and one of her hobbies is Danish 
cooking. Another is a collection of 
children’s books, outstanding in illus- 
tration and story, which she describes 
as “lovingly gathered.” 

When I asked her about herself, she 
seemed more anxious to talk about 


WITH THE 


EDITOR 


her Weimaraner dogs. (It seems they 
are born web-footed with a skunklike 
stripe down the back that fades away 
as they grow older.) 

As living proof of Dr. Brydegaard; 
philosophy about the role of mathe 
matics, she teaches methods for both 
language arts and elementary mathe 
matics. She feels the two subjects are 





related, can never decide which is he 
favorite, and believes that both ofe 
unlimited possibilities for creative 
teaching. 

I hope I have given you a glimpse 
of this inspiring person, who fussed 
over the supplement like a mother 
hen with a brood of chicks. 


Here’s one other valuable mathe 
matical idea! Place a dollar bill in an 
envelope and mail to School Kit, 
National Library Week, P.O. Box 365, 
Midtown Station, New York 18, N.Y, 
for your kit for National Library 
Week, April 16-22. The supply is 
limited, and the handsome mobile you 
will get to decorate your classroom 
or library is worth more than the 
$1.00 the kit costs. 


Notice on a_ police 
bulletin board: “The light on the 
second floor of School is burning 
because the fourth grade is hatching 
chicks”—as sure a sign of spring as 
pussy willows, dewdrops, or robins. 


Wary 2. Berm 


headquarters 





Mrs. Brydegaard with niece 
Sarah Louise and friend Leta 
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SIGNATURE ONLY 


personal property. 


CONVENIENT TERMS 











teachers offered by Dial Finance Company. 


- et — PRIVATE 
PAY for HOME REPAIRS | 











Dial Finance Company, Dept. C-20 
410 Kilpatrick Bidg., Omaha 2, Nebraska 


Please accept my application for a loan. It is understood that after the loan is made 
“oes return the money to you within 10 days and there will be no charge or cost 
whatsoever. 


Amount you want to borrow $.............. On what date of month will your 


payment BE IN OUR OFFICE? 
Number of months 





Amount earned 





L,I 
Name and address 

ae TE SPU TOIT i cesinnsientichisinineistniciiiin-enindnenssakiceiiienieisiaictlidtininebaubanebined — 
How long with Previous 

PFESENE CM PIOY CP... ccccrccccccceccccccccecees employment.............. _— eesecsennss 
Husband or wife's Salary 

employment ‘ SE SUNIL  Wiecsiidsiiianitnieenndss 
To whom are payments on 
auto made? (Name) i ietieiuiniiersiiciitiniataaitinbiiniiian 
Bank you deal with (Name) Town...... 


Amount you owe bank? $.. 


What security on bank loan? dein scedaetiaicataaiieia ‘ 
List below OTHER Loan or Finance company (or person) you NOW owe on a loan: 


. Monthly payments? $ 








|; (Add.).. it 
Pay rent or real estate 
a Ee Town 





Purpose of loan................... 


@ Teacher loans are made on signature only—no co- 
signers, no endorsers. No mortgages on car, furniture or 


@ Convenient monthly installments pay Joan out of 
future earnings. Payments budgeted to fit your income. 
Entire Joan can be repaid at any time and you pay only 
for the time you use the money—no longer! 


NO SUMMER PAYMENTS 


@ No principal during summer vacation. If your salary 
stops during the summer vacation, payments on principal 
stop also. This is an extra service of special value to 


@ The loan is made by mail from the privacy of your 
own home. You see no agents or credit managers—only 
you and we know about it. We guarantee strict privacy. 


rr -- FOR $100 to $600 = CUT OUT AND MAIL TODAY! ---- 













Ge TEACHERS - just Mail This Coupon to 


BORROW ‘100°°..°600% 


FAST SERVICE! No Cosigners required 


Here is a confidential loan service for teachers who need money to further thei« education, 
to pay pressing bills and protect credit ratings. The cash is here... ready and waiting for 
you now. You can borrow BY MAIL from the privacy of your home without anyone in 
your community knowing you are applying for a loan. Just sign the short application and 
note below, and mail it at once. Your request for a loan will receive immediate attention, 


FOUR IMPORTANT REASONS 


WHY MORE AND MORE TEACHERS 
ARE USING THIS LOAN SERVICE 





Monthly payments include both 
interest and principal: 








Select your Loan 





needs here 
Cash 24 
You Get Months You Get Months 





$10000|$ 593 |$40000'$2 275 

20000| 1180 | 50000| 2769 
know you are applying for a 30000) 1749! 60000, 3249 
Dial Finance LOAN-BY- 


CONFIDENTIAL 


School board members, 
friends, relatives, merchants 
—none of these people will 























MAIL. All mail is sent to you in a plain envelope and the transaction 
is completely confidential and private. 


Yes, no matter where you live or teach, whether you are married 
or single, you may solve your money problem by mail. Today, 
this minute, fill out and mail the short Application and Note 
below. That’s all you have to do. We'll speed the cash on its way 
to you as soon as approved. We guarantee satisfaction, Our 
sixty year old organization is licensed and supervised by the 
Nebraska Banking Department. You can deal with us in com- 
plete confidence at Nebraska's fair interest rate. Select the 
amount you need from the chart: then rush application. 


410 KILPATRICK BLDG., DEPT. C-20, OMAHA 2, NEB. 

























SEE ELLY 














Formerly State Finance Company |S OUR GUARANTEE S 
Over Sizty Years of Service S if for any reason you return = 
tS the money within 10 days = 
> after the loan is made there = 
> will be no charge or-cost = 
S to you. S 
«Ae sdiacieiies oonaonns 
The following are all the debts that I have: AULLNUNNNNVDODDDDENnANDDDDDNNNDIR 
Full Amount Paying 
I Still Owe | Per Mo, | To Whom Owing | Address 
| 
‘2 


“FILE INFORMATION ONLY —Piease list below relative information 
for our confidential files 


LD 


TS Ee ee 
REP ne ee ee (Relationshnip) cccscscssssssessesess08 
Street.......... Town SS eee eoeene 


Name of Relative....... I 


ES OE 2 
oO  , rE een 
Street . Town = CO 


The above statements are made for the purpose of securing a loan. | agree that if 
any loan be completed, the U.S. Mail shall be regarded as my agent. 


Street 
——_S ll 


Sign Full 
Name Here....... 





ne 





| NOTE: (Mail with Appiication) | 











SELECT and ¥ YOUR LOAN HERE. Amount of loan Is total 
amount desired, including present balance, if any 





















































IN CONSIDERATION of a loan made by DIAL FINANCE COMPANY (herein called “DIAL") the undersigned promise to pay to 
Ds AL at its oMice in Omaha, Nebraska, the Amount of Loan shown in line checked (¥) at right with charges indicated below until fully paid. Suaan check Oe 
nount of Loan and charges is payable in 24 (unless otherwise specified) consecutive Monthly Payments indicated at right, beginning on ec e 
the First Payment Due Date indicated below, and continuing on the same day of each succeeding month to and including the final payment Amount You | AMOUNT MONTHLY | Amouat You | AMOUNT ponte 
np date, which shall be 24 (unless otherwise specified) months from the Date of This Note indicated below. The final payment shall be equal Want ¥ OF LOAN | PAYMENT Want v¥ OF LOAN 
Any case to the unpaid principal and charges. Payment in advance may be made in any amount. 400 22.75 
, rhe agreed rate of charge is 3% per month on that part of the unpaid principal balance not exceeding $150, 214% per month on any part — $100 $ 5.93 $ $ 
Servet € xceeding $150 but not exceeding $300, and %4 of 1 per month on any part thereof exceeding $300. Charges shall be computed on 200 11.80 450 25.24 
1 basis of the number of days actually elapsed and for the purpose of such computation a month shall be any period of 30 consecutive ouemeeene oom 
days. The rate of charge for each day shall be 1/30 of the monthly rate . ‘ 250 14.65 | 500 27.69 
i 18 agreed the validity and construction of this Note shall be determined under and by virtue of the laws of Nebraska. This Note is subject anaes | 10 
So ant ptance by DIAL at its office and will be promptly returned to undersigned if loan is not approved. In the event of any default, DIAL : 300 17.49 550 30 
@y, without notice, render the unpaid balance due and payable. 350 20.18 600 32.49 
ne SIGN 
PERSONAL HERE’ 
Date of This NOTE First Payment Due Date SIGNATURES 4 Amount of LOAN Monthly PAYMENT 
REQUIRED i ls P 2 _meonths 
j : > = - — x — , 
(If married, husband and wife must personally sign.) Use above spaces for LOAN AMOUNTS or TERMS not covered by Exampies 4d 
—_— a ase oe eee RETURN THIS FORM PROMPTLY TO AVOID DELAY IN COMPLETING YOUR LOAN ae cee see cere come se sem soe se se ot oo po oe 
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ARTICLE OF THE MONTH > 





ELEMENTARY GUIDANCE 


JUST GOOD 


TEACHING 


IN THIS TIME OF CONFUSION over educational goals 
and procedures, one point of general agreement is that 
guidance is “good.” Of course, what is meant by guidance, 
and particularly guidance in the elementary school, is sub- 
ject to widely different meanings. 

The age of rocketry and space explor<tion has brought 
with it such terms as “guided missile” and “inertial guid- 
ance systems.” These are devices the expert decides are 
needed, and builds into the rocket. Some people see chil- 
dren and rockets as similar: they know what direction 
children should take, and so they conceive of school guid- 
ance as something done to children to build this direction 
into them. 

There are many people in education, however, who feel 
that children have their own directions already inside them, 
who feel that children want to learn, to grow, to develop 
their capacities. They see guidance as the provision of 
experiences so that all children can develop their poten- 
tialities, come to know themselves better, and make wise 
decisions for themselves. 

A third view of guidance sees it as testing to find out 
who possesses academic talent, and then siphoning this 
group off from the “great unwashed” to receive rigorous 
training of their “minds,” with no concern for anyone’s 
personality development. 

The findings of research regarding how children grow 
suggest that the second view, that guidance at all levels 
is concerned with the development of the total personality, 
is not only the wisest but also, from the teacher’s posi- 
tion, the most practical definition. 
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IRA J. GORDON 


Professor of Education, Foundations Department 
University of Florida, Gainesville 


Such a view of guidance places the classroom teacher 
on the front line. After all the organizational, curricular, 
and administrative decisions are made, it is she who ac- 
tually establishes the classroom climate and provides the 
day-to-day learning setting in the classroom. She may have 
the assistance and support of specialists, but the primary, 
direct guidance responsibility is hers. 

What practical steps can she take to increase her effi- 
ciency? What are the limits of her responsibility? What 
does she need to know? 

Practical Suggestions 

First, she can increase her understanding of the children 
in her class. She needs not only “book learning” about 
child development, but also specific information about the 
youngsters in her room. She can begin by (1) making a 
survey of the home backgrounds through home visits and 
by having the children describe, in their own words, their 
perceptions of home, (2) providing many activities offer- 
ing choices and carefully observing and recording the 
choices the individual children make, (3) using socio- 
metrics to gain insight into peer relationships, (4) learn- 
ing, either through in-service experiences or through ac- 
tion research activities, to become sensitive to the feelings, 
the personal meanings back of children’s behavior. She 
can adopt a “why” point of view, asking herself, in effect, 
how a child may feel who behaves in certain ways. 

Second, she can survey community resources available 
to serve those children whom she cannot help. In spite of 
her best will, she is prohibited by the limits of her training and the 
very nature of the classroom situation from being a “therapist.” She 
can find out who is available, and how to refer persons to him. 

Third, she can recognize the relationship between instruction and 
guidance in the elementary school. She can seek ways to be creative 
in allowing for—nay, encouraging—individual differences. We are 
still a long way from using our knowledge of the individuality of the 
child to enhance his learning in the classroom. Research shows that 
the teacher who instructs with the child’s self in mind, who works to 
make each child feel good about himself, not only reaches the 
academic goals for her class but also achieves such guidance goals as 
increasing the child’s awareness of his capabilities and his knowledge 
of various aspects of his personality. 

Fourth, she can evaluate her efforts through action research. Too 
often we try something new and evaluate it simply as good or bad. 
The classroom teacher can use simple but effective action research 
tools to really test her efforts. 

For example, a fourth-grade teacher might begin by planning a 
new approach to a boy who has been passed on to her as a difficult 
youngster, resistant to authority, and unable to read. She will keep 
a record of both the boy’s behavior and her own response. She can 
set up for herself a list of suggested experiences, in keeping with the 
idea that even this boy wishes to learn, to understand himself, to be 
accepted, to grow. She can jot down some ideas on how she plans 
to show him that she is attempting to understand his feelings. 

Her data, a record of what actually occurs as, she uses her plan, 
can then be evaluated at the end of each month or so. She has facts 
with which to test her ideas of how to work with this child. Her 
evaluations will suggest new plans, and she can continue. At the end 
of the year, she not only can see what has 





Continued on page 113) 
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Purity was never more self-evident. The back of every in citrus fruits. Sodium citrate in small amounts to help 





7-Up bottle proves it. On this “‘second label” an ingre- 
dients listing proudly tells what 7-Up contains. Nothing 
more, nothing less. 

Water treated to be colorless, odorless, tasteless; then 
carbonated. Sugar that meets standards more rigid than 
those for table sugar. Citric acid, the natural acid present 


develop the fresh, clean taste of 7-Up. Natural oils pressed 
from fresh lemon and lime peel, and super-refined to select 
and concentrate only the most desirable parts of their pure, 
natural flavors. 

Seven-Up is exactly what our “second label” says it is... 
finest quality which you may recommend with confidence. 


Nothing does it like Seven-Up! 
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NEW... 


Bicycle Safety 


Class Instruction Kit 


FEATURING TRAFFIC SIGNS 
AND HAND SIGNALS 


Safe bicycle riding still is one of the 
top items on the agenda of the 
National Safety Council. Recognition 
and observance of traffic signs and 
proper hand signals can do much to 
help youngsters ride safely. It will 
also help familiarize them with the 
“rules of the road” for later years 
(not too far ahead) when they will 
be driving cars. 


11” X 17” COLORFUL SAFETY POSTER 


= 


FSB we, 
SS 


ee 


CHECK-CHART 


QUIZ FOLDER 


U.S. Rubber is happy to make these 
classroom instruction kits available at 
no cost. The kit includes: 


@ classroom poster (one for 
each thirty quiz sheets) 


@ sufficient check-chart quiz 
sheets for your class 


@ a properly marked copy 
of the quiz sheet for easy 
grading. 


Just fill in the coupon below, being 
sure to state the number of children 
in your class, and we will send the 


kit for that number to you. 

® United States Rubber 
Cycle Tire Division 

549 E. Georgia Street © Indianapolis 6, Indiana 

FG MM Se: a OR St CR a a 


UNITED STATES RUBBER, Cycle Tire Div. 
549 E. Georgia Street © Indianapolis 6, Indiana 
Please send me your Bicycle Safety Class Instruc 


tion Kit. | have ss sépupils in my class. 
NAME___ — - 
SCHOOL_ GRADE_ 
ADDRESS - _ 
a 


ZONE____STATE 
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Periodic refresher courses should be 


required, even at the teacher's expense 


Stagnation is the most disastrous and the most prevalent 

teaching sin. Education, like life, is constantly moving. 
Unless we teachers are going with this surging forward movement, we are 
literally sinking our children in a pool of stagnant learning. 

To say that teaching skills do not change, is to say that the striving 
researchers are fighting a losing battle! If we teachers are merely hear- 
ing instead of teaching reading; having children memorize abstract 
arithmetical terms such as two times one is two; making them recite his- 
torical facts without knowing and enjoying the "why" behind each fact; 
stilting their creativity by valuing periods and capitals over sparkling 
thoughts; and teaching all without showing the child a relationship with 
what he is learning—then, we are in need of refresher courses! 

It is so human to be complacent! Let's be required to keep in tune with 
the latest in education! My, how out of place we would feel wearing an 
ankle-length dress in our classroom, yet we think nothing of continuing 
our '‘old-fashioned'’ methods in the classroom! 

If we are forced into "refreshment," we will be teaching the 3 R's and 
the 3 A's: a healthy Attitude toward learning, a keen Awareness of life, 
an Appreciation for all our God-given gifts! We will be true educators! 

Shirley Kokesh 

Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
We Our State Departments of Education set up the standards by 
which teachers fulfill their teacher requirements for certifica- 
tion. Our State Legislatures recommend these and it is about the only 
facet of democracy left in education. We can vote in the "good old 
American way'' in our general elections to seat these people. Everything 
else has become the victim of "committees" which at the state levels have 

evolved into educational machines to produce puppets. 

After teachers fulfill their state and iesidnel vamivemante they should 
be allowed to choose their individual pursuits of life, liberty, and happi- 
ness. Our educational institutions have taught them what to think. They 
now need to get out in the world and learn how to think. 

This can be accomplished by attending national conventions, watching 
Old Faithful belch, tossing gravel into the Grand Canyon, wading in the 
sea, and climbing real sand dunes. It is learned by observing and talking to 
people. It is learned by getting involved in civic work and sports. 

Those who desire fw courses should do further study. But, please, 
do not require all of us to sit through more of what to do about the 
"Whole Child," "Super Plus Ability Grouping," ''The Maneuverable 
Budget,"’ and the "Unresponsive Custodian." In tive minutes we can read 
all of the new ideas that accumulate in education during a whole year. 


George R. Ledbetter 
| ® 
ext Question 
will be paid for the best letter not exceeding 225 words on either 


Fayetteville, Arkansas 

Teachers should be permitted to choose 
teaching assignments according to seniority 

$95 side of this topic for the May issue. Be as emphatic as you like. 

Send your letter to Sound Off, The Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. It must reach 

us by March 10. 
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"Sound Off" participants voted three to one in favor 
of required refresher courses, even though they are 
taken at teacher expense. A surprising number said 
that teachers’ salaries are now ample to make this 
possible. Most of those voting against the question 
objected to the word "required." In general, the total 
of the responses presented a point of view that would 
be a credit to any profession. Here are some excerpts: 











YES.. 


NO. 


YES.. 


YES.. 


NO... 


YS... 


NO. 


YES .. 


NO. 


. Refresher courses—as necessary to teachers as lubrica- 


tion is to a car. Mrs. Walter Richards; Chatsworth, 
Georgia 


. Many of us found a better teacher than any required 





course—action research—the key to more effective 
teaching. Janet Abbott, Casa Grande, Arizona 


. Any teacher presumptuous enough to avoid the neces- 


sity of continued study . . . automatically stigmatizes 
himself as unworthy of the ideals which characterize his 
profession. Joseph F. Solano, Farmingdale, New York 


Would you take your child . . . to a doctor, who you 


knew didn't keep up to date in medicine, and refused to 
change his methods which might be fifty years old? If 
your answer is no, how can we expect parents to send 
children to us to be educated if we don't keep up with 
educational trends? Kritt Hall, Belfast, Maine 


The term "should be required" reflects a basic fallacy 
regarding the very integrity of teaching as a profession. 
Rose L. Nolfi, Boston, Massachusetts 


. In education there is no stopping place. There is always 


room for improvement. What was good a few years ago 
may not be now. Juanita Estes, Yakima, Washington 


. Required refresher courses are absolutely not the an- 


swer to a very pressing problem in our educational set- 
up ... The question can be answered only on a person- 
ality basis. A teacher's philosophy of education must be 
such that he regards his job asa... vital, ever-changing 
aspect of his life. Beverly Fox, Westbury, New York 


. Study to show thyself approved'’—then we need never 


be ashamed. God increases our talents only when we 
use them. Margaret G. Whitaker, Kirkwood, Missouri 


. ls there any evidence that refresher courses help to im- 


prove the efficiency of all teachers? The most avid sup- 
porter would hardly claim that all teachers who attend 
refresher courses are made better teachers. Henry 


Hacker, Largo, Florida 


Don't forget your Sound Off 
for the May issue. 












5 records and 
11 Multiplication Quiz Cards 






Musical Multiplication Records 


Now let your class have fun drilling on the tables 
from Twos through Twelves 


Now for the first time the Multiplica- 
tion Tables have been set to music and 
put on records! Thousands of schools 
have ordered these new Bremner Multi- 
plication Records. Teachers and pupils 
find them a welcome change from the 
monotony of routine drill. 


Each table—from the Twos through the 
Twelves—has its own distinctive tune 
and catchy jingle. Fife, drum and clari- 
net lead the drill in a gay, spirited 
tempo. Because children habitually 
memorize their records, they quickly 
master the multiplication tables with 
these records. 


A school principal in Lewiston, Pa. 
writes: “Our children are taking new 
interest in learning their multiplication. 
Your records have a unique approach 
and a good one. Excellent investment 
for schools and parents.” 


The set consists of 5 double-faced rec- 
ords (one table on each side) and 11 
quiz cards. There is a musical quiz 
game for each table. Everyone in your 


class will have fun trying to “beat the 
man on the record” in the quiz. 


Bremner Musical Multiplication Reec- 
ords are sold only by mail—not avail- 
able in stores. If not delighted after 
five days trial, return them for full re- 
fund. Complete set only $9.95 postpaid. 
Please specify 45 rpm or 78 rpm speed. 
7. 2s = se ee we ee ee ee 
BREMNER MULTIPLICATION RECORDS 
Dept. G-118, WILMETTE, ILLINOIS 

Please send me a set of 5 Multiplication Ree- 
ords and 11 Quiz Cards. I understand that if 


I am not fully satisfied, I can return the com- 
plete set within five days for full refund. 


0D $9.95 enc. © School purchase order enc. 


0 45 RPM 0 78 RPM 


Name 


School 


Cece resrseesreseeeese® 


Address 


eeseuseeseseeseseaeaacs! 


City State . 
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PTETT IIIT 
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ee Where MGM's ‘'Ring of Fire"* was filmed! 


* Combine Study and Fun this Summer 
in Wonderful WASHINGTON State 





“ES 


A savory salmon-bake is a gala annual event at the 
U. of W.’s summer session. From campus to outdoor fun 
is only a matter of steps in Washington State. 


the West...Washington State 


Another plus! Teachers from almost 


everywhere who come to one of our many : 


schools for the summer tell us it’s 
“more fun, more study—for less money.” 
You'll love our ideal weather, too. 

Clip the coupon, plan to come! 


Washington State Dept. of Commerce 

Gen'l. Administration Bidg. 

Olympia, Washington R-1 
Send me your new full-color 36-poge booklet. 


PES 6.5 00 60h 0 06 66 6660005600698 6000006806005 06 

PDs kos vi cen sacstiscecdwendeseeoenneeegeen 
: City HOO. . cccoseseceses 
$ (PLEASE PRINT CLEARLY) 
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MRS. MARGARET SWANBERG 
SUPERVISOR of ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


Mrs. Margaret Swanberg has been Supervisor of 
Elementary Education in Duluth for the past fourteen 
years. Before coming to Minnesota, Mrs. Swanberg taught 
in elementary schools in Michigan and lowa, was an in- 
structor at Miami University in Ohio, and served on the 
faculty during summer sessions at lowa State Teachers 
College and Superior State College in Wisconsin. She has 
also served on the staffs of several reading workshops. 

Today, as a specialist in reading techniques, Mrs. 
Swanberg is Director of the Reading Clinic Centers and 
the Reading Clinic Camp Program in Duluth. School, state, 
and professional organizations list Mrs. Swanberg among 
their distinguished members. She is on the Board of Di- 
rectors of Arrowhead Reading Council — a group she 
helped to organize — and is a member of the women’s 
educational honorary society, Delta Kappa Gamma. 








Mrs. Swanberg writes: 


66 VER ten years ago Duluth elementary teachers 
QO) ecices to take a good look at their reading pro- 
gram. First, they sought out the weaknesses; then 
they selected a basic program which they thought was 
the strongest available; finally they set up an in-service 
training program from readiness through phonetics to 
the study skills. The success of the McKee program 
in these ten years has amazed all of us. Standardized 
test scores are one way of measuring this success, In 
comparing results of these tests, we find that the me- 
dian scores for our entire city have improved from 
six to eight months in the lower grades to one to two 


years in the sixth grade. 


“In analyzing test results, we found very few 
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A. From Every Direction. 


reports of amazing progress in reading instruction 


— | 
from 


DULUTH, MINNESOTA 


PROGRESS is a sign of the times in Duluth, 
the western gate of the St. Lawrence Seaway and 
the world’s newest international trade center. And 
nowhere is progress more evident than in the 
city’s public schools. This is particularly true of 
the Duluth reading program described here by 
Mrs. Margaret Swanberg. 





weaknesses in the word attack skills. Pupils showed 
strength in the ability to locate word elements, to 
syllabify, and in the knowledge of word elements and 
letter sounds. They were strong in the ability to blend 
words together visually and phonetically as well as in 
vocabulary recognition. These test results reflected our 
own evaluation. “I'wo years ago the reading clinicians 
discontinued giving a diagnostic test to the children 
from our school system who were referred to the read- 
ing clinic, because they found these children knew all 
the basic phonetic skills up to the level at which they 
were reading. We feel that this is due to the strong 
phonetic program which is built intothe MI[cKee program. 


(Continued on following page) 
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(Continued from preceding page) 

“Each year our teachers are asked to recommend 
which subject areas should be studied for new textbook 
adoptions. For the past five years they have recom- 
mended that we purchase the new revisions of the 
Houghton Mifflin Reading for Meaning books, rather 
than adopt a different series. When we first adopted 
this program, a few of our key first grade teachers were 
skeptical, but after several years one of them said to 
me, ‘I wouldn’t have believed it, but my first graders 
can pick up any book at their reading level, and read 
it independently. In all my years of teaching this has 
never happened before, so promise me you won’t change 
the program while I’m teaching.’ 

“They like this development of independent read- 
ing, with the strong phonetic program right from the 
beginning, which is part of the training. The constant 
emphasis on meaning is another extremely important 
attribute of the series, and many of the teachers have 
mentioned the high calibre of the stories in the series. 
It is their feeling that the interest children have in 
these stories is an important factor. Effectual use of the 
teacher’s manuals is our insurance for a successful read- 
ing program. I find that our teachers make full use of 
these excellent manuals, where they find helps and 
suggestions they need to meet the needs of every indi- 
vidual in their classrooms. 

“Two years ago, grade level committees worked 
on a curriculum to meet the needs of the ‘toppers.’ 
Their final recommendations showed that they did not 
feel the need for additional basic reading material. One 
sixth grade teacher who works with a gifted group 
said, ‘If a teacher uses all the ideas and suggestions in 
the manual for meeting the needs of these children, 
she won’t need anything else. It keeps my group chal- 
lenged for a whole year.’ 

“T find that my biggest problem now is in stretching 
the budget to furnish all the supplementary and library 
books to meet the demands. Our final evaluation of our 
reading program is ‘Do children read?” — and the 
answer certainly is ‘yes’!” 


Ved oven her, 


MRS. MARGARET SWANBERC/” 
Supervisor of Elementary Education 
Duluth, Minnesota 


IN DULUTH AS ELSEWHERE, teachers using 

the Reading for Meaning Series find that their pupils 
are making remarkable headway in learning to read. 
Right from the beginning, 

this series trains children to identify new words, 


enabling all pupils — even first graders — 











4» These beginners are learning sounds, letters, 
visual and auditory discrimination in the McKee 
reading readiness book GETTING READY. With 
this training they will soon be able to pick up 
any book at their reading level and read it 
independently. 





Ww First-graders embark on the never ending 
adventure of reading with the help of their 
teacher and the McKee preprimer TIP. The high 
interest level of the stories in the McKee series 
is an important element in the success of the 
program in encouraging pupils to read inde- 
pendently. 





to strike out on their own in all kinds of reading. 





READING FOR MEANING 


Grades 1-6 McKEE * HARRISON * McCOWEN °¢ LEHR 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
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Why Johnny likes to write 


In the beginning, young fingers have trouble holding the 
pencil; their grip is clumsy, tense, fatiguing. TRY-REX, 
the pencil with the orthodigital shape, overcomes this 
difficulty, fitting so naturally into the fingers, even of the 
very young, that they learn faster and even enjoy writing. 
Advanced students also are able to exercise greater con- 





trol and their writing improves. Try one yourself and 
you'll agree. 





Write for sample pencils, giving school grade. Dept. 1-3 





Modern Educational Aids Extra Coupon 
(See ad inside front cover) 


MODERN EDUCATIONAL AIDS 


Dept. 131, P.O. Box 209, Wilmette, Illinois 
CIRCLE NUMBERS BELOW FOR ITEMS DESIRED: 


B BIRD MAP $1.50 M SPACE MAP call $1 
BM BIRD MOBILE $1 SMM Combination Offer 
SPACE MAP G SPACE MOBILE $2.50 

BBM Combination Offer 

BIRD MAP G BIRD MOBILE $2 HMI MAP OF HAWAII $1 
C2 CIRCUS MOBILE $2 WI WESTERN MOBILE $1 
RI RAILROAD MOBILE $1 CFI CAT G FIDDLE MOBILE $1 
$2 SPACE MOBILE $2 


1 enclose $ [) Bill our school 


Date 


My Free $1 Item Choice for ordering $6 worth of material 


Name 
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RICHARD BEST pencn company, Inc., Springfield, N. J. 
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Let’s 


HERE are many kinds of 
T guesses. “Your guess is as 
good as mine” may be classified 
as a wild guess. In contrast, there 
is a guess that may be a conjec- 
ture based upon intuitive think- 
ing and careful estimation. 

The kind of guessing classified 
as wild guessing is educationally 
unsound. It leads a learner to 
make careless errors in mathe- 
matics and to be weak in esti- 
mating how much and how many. 

Guessing of the intuitive type 
is highly significant in mathe- 
matical behavior. It leads one to 
conjecture rightly, to estimate 
wisely, and to see different ways 
to solve problems. Such guessing 
leads to good estimating of how 
much and how many. Estimating 
depends upon having standards 
of reference to use to estimate 
other quantities. Often the young 
child is sharp in his estimating. 
The sharpness is not a matter of 
chronological age as much as it 
is of educational experiencing. 
Hear these young children talk. 

“IT think I know about how 
much the jar holds. My guess is 
that it holds two quarts.” 
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MARGUERITE BRYDEGAARD 


Professor, San Diego State College 
San Diego, California 










Guess 


“The tower is about 80 fe 
high. Our room is about 10 fe 
high, and the tower is about eight: 
times as high as our room.” 

“After I guess about some 
thing, I want to find out if I 
right. Then, when I guess aga 
I am a better guesser.’ 

“It’s about five miles to Fi 
and E Street. I watched the 
odometer and found that it was@ 
mile from school to A Street. If 
about five times as far to Fifty 
and E as it is to A Street.” 

Desirable guessing leads to ue 
ing good judgment in problem 
solving. There are several ways} 
to solve most problems. The first} 
way may be a simple way and an” 
obvious one. The second way) 
may not be obvious, but it may 
be the most efficient one. The) 
third and additional ways oftem 
call for depth of thinking. 

Mrs. L. encouraged her chik 
dren to find various ways to solve#} 
problems. The children discussed 
how to find out and evaluated the 
ways for solution. For example, 
let us look at the problem below. 

The regular price of the dress | 
that Susan bought was $8. It was 
marked down one-fourth. How 
could you find the reduced price? § 

The children suggested: 

“The reduced price of the dress 
is $6. I multiplied %4 « 8 = 6.” 

“I took % off and subtracted it 
from 8.%4 xX 8=2.8—2= 
6.” 

“I found % of 8 and mult- 
plied it by 3.'%4x* 8=2.2 X 
3 == 6.” 

Deliberate teaching of guessing 
and using the power of intuition 
can be highly productive. A 
teacher can change wild guesses 
to powerful guesses. “Your guess 
is as good as mine” can be 
changed to: 

“I see how the problem can bey 
solved.” 

“The easiest way is to... 

“I think and guess, and my 
guess helps me solve problems.” 

Let’s guess. 













: 


” 


EpIToRIAL Norte: Be sure to examine 
the special 18-page feature on mathe- 
matics, which begins on page 93. Ar- 
ticles by six leading authorities, in- 
cluding Dr. Brydegaard, discuss neW 
trends in elementary mathematics. 
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Travel by train! 


Save time, too. No “bumper-to-bump- 

r” driving ... arrive rested and 
relaxed. Delicious meals only $1.50 
complete. Thrift Coupons good also on 
Irish cross-channel, MacBrayne’s and 
Clyde steamers. Not sold abroad. Buy 
a book or two at your Travel Agent’s. 


Up to 1000 miles for only: 
Ist CLASS 2nd CLASS 


‘34°23 


Want “look-ahead” literature? 
Write British Railways, Dept. I, 1-3 
630 Fifth Ave., New York 20, N.Y. 


ave Money in Britain |: 


7. 
50999 § 


RAILWAYS 
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How about 
a Pass? 


Unlimited travel for 
9 consecutive days 
on any train in the 
United Kingdom 
(except a few Conti- 
nental boat trains) 
with a British Rail- 
ways “‘Guest Tick- 
et”. It’s your pass 
for round-Britain 
travel! First Class, 
$39; Second Class, 
$26. 











Dr. IRENE CYPHER, Associate Professor of Education at New York U NIVERSITY, 
past-President of the METROPOLITAN AUDIO VISUAL ASSOCIATION, and A-V Editor of 
INSTRUCTOR Magazine, demonstrates the unique advantages of the NorELco 
‘Continental’ Tape Recorder to a group of student teachers at N.Y.U. 


Selection of the 
NORELCO for inclusion in the exhibits in N.Y.U.’s “Model Classroom” 


was based upon 


performance standards of fidelity, reliability, versatility and functional simplicity. 


The NORELCO ‘Continental’ is a product of North American te “¢ Co., a 
Fidelity Products Division, Dept. IN3, 230 Duffy Ave., Hicksville, L. 1., 
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: t LM = RECOMMENDED By 


DONALD W. SMITH 
Director of Audio-Visual Education 
Public Schools 
Kansas City, Missouri 


ASTEROIDS, COMETS, AND METEORITES—l11 min.; sound; color 
$110; black and white $60; produced by Film Associates of California, 
11014 Santa Monica Blvd., Los Angeles 25, Calif. 


Shows how astronomers study these objects, what each group looks like, and 
the place of each in the solar family. Discusses Halley’s Comet. Upper grades, 


BLACK WIDOW SPIDER—11 min.; sound; color onaes produced by 
Ken Middleham Productions, P.O. Box 1065, Riverside, Calif. 

An excellent presentation of the life cycle of the black widow spider and an 
enemy, the fly. Shows how the spider constructs an egg sac, lays and hatches 
eggs, and develops spiderlings. Upper grades. 


DISCOVERING COLOR—15 min.; sound; color $160; produced by Film 
Associates of California, 11014 Santa Monica Blvd., Los Angeles 25, Calif, 

Vividly presents the three aspects of color. Hue is the color. Value is the 
lightness or darkness of the color. Intensity is the dullness or the brightness 


Middle and upper grades. 


HOW WE KNOW THE EARTH’S SHAPE—10 min.; sound; color $110; 
black and white $60; produced by Film Associates, 11014 Santa Monica 
Blvd., Los Angeles 25, Calif. 

Shows how man has changed his original ideas about what the earth looks 
like—from flat to curved to round to flattened and bulging to pear-shaped 
also how man has learned about the shape of the earth. Upper grades. 


IMPORTANCE OF RIVERS—11 min.; sound; color $100; produced by 
AV-ED, 7934 Santa Monica Blvd., Hollywood 46, Calif, 

Shows the nature and importance of rivers in shaping the earth’s surface, 
draining the land, serving as boundaries, and supplying food. Illustrates the 
water cycle, river flood control, and production of electric power. Upper grades 


LET’S BUILD A HOUSE—II1 min.; sound; color $110; black and white 
$60; produced by Churchill-Wexler Productions, 801 N, Seward St., Los 
Angeles 38, Calif. 

Faith, a friend, and Faith’s father build a small house. They use cement and 
gravel for the foundation, wood for the floors, walls, and doors, and glass for 
windows. Bricks are used for the steps. Doors are hung with hinges and screws. 
The house is then painted to protect the wood. Primary grades. 


MARSHES OF THE MISSISSIPPI—12 min.; sound; color $120; black 
and white $60; produced by Avalon Daggett Productions, 441 N, Orange 
Drive, Los Angeles 36, Calif. 


Follows a family on a barge along the Louisiana coastal marshes. Shows 
birds and fur-bearing animals that inhabit this wilderness. Middle and upper 
grades. 


NEW ZEALAND: THE LAND AND THE PEOPLE—1I1 min.; sound; color 
$110; black and white $60; produced by Coronet Films, Coronet Build- 
ing, Chicago 1, Ill. 

An American, visiting the North and South Islands of New Zealand, learns 
of the important effect of the oceans on the islands’ climate. Upper grades. 


PHILIPPINES—LAND AND THE PEOPLE—I14 min.; sound; color $150: 
black and white $75; produced by Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc.. 
1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, IIL. 

Reviews the history of the Philippines under Spanish and American rule 
Shows village farmers planting and harvesting rice, fishermen tending their nets 
along the rivers, and ore mining on Luzon and Mindanao. Middle and upper 


g rades. 


PREPARING YOUR BOOK REPORT—11 min.; sound; color $110: 
black and white $60; produced by Coronet Instructional Films, Coronet 
Building, Chicago 1, Ill 

Illustrates the importance of preparation in the development and presenta 
tion of both written and oral book reports. Jim outlines and practices an oral 
report which arouses the interest of his class. Middle and upper grades. 


ROCKETS AND SATELLITES—13'% min.; sound; color $135; produced 
by United World Films, Inc., 1445 Park Ave., New York 29, N.Y. 
Presents a brief account of man’s conquest of the sky, from Leonardo da 
Vinci to the jet airplane. Explains in elementary terms the basic concepts ol 
wction-reaction, gravity, friction, motion, and energy, as they apply to flight 
Upper elementary. 


SPANISH COMMUNITY LIFE—I15 min.: sound; color $150; black and 
white $85; produced by Gumbiner Films and distributed by Bailey Films. 
6509 De Longpre Ave., Hollywood 28, Calif. 

Pictures life in a village in central Spain. Shows several gay religious festivals 
soys and girls work in the ficlds and attend separate schools. Middle and uppe? 
grades. 


WIND AT WORK—I11 min.; sound; color $110; produced by Pat 
Dowling Pictures, 1056 S. Robertson Blvd., Los Angeles 35, Calif. 

A kite, an airplane, a gull, a sailboat, and a storm are used to explain the 
work of the wind. Shows the force of air, the expansion of heated air, and the 
contraction of cold air. Considers the beneficial and destructive effects of the 
wind. Primary and middle grades 


For handy reference, paste these reviews 
on 3” x 5” cards and file alphabetically, 
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RECORDS 


RECOMMENDED BY ELVA S. DANIELS 


0 YOU expect to be teaching 
D in a new building next year? 
if so, it may take more than a 
year to develop a record collec- 
tion that will take care of all your 
music needs. 

You may want march music for 
an assembly entrance, or a few 
phrases of solemn music for a 
special effect in a classroom play, 
or folk tunes to enliven classroom 
singing. Your class may enjoy 
pantomiming “Goldilocks and the 
Three Bears” but need a narra- 
tor and background music. Per- 
haps you will need songs for a 
transportation unit, or rhythm- 
band music. 

The answer to all these needs, 
and more, is the 12-volume series 
Golden Record Library (331% 
rpm, $15.95; Golden Press, Inc., 
630 Fifth Ave., New York 20). 
This group has been widely ad- 
vertised to parents as a must for 
each child’s record collection. 
But I can also recommend it for 
the new schools that are faced 
with creating an all-purpose col- 
lection in a hurry. 

This amazing bargain covers 
the types of music already men- 
tioned, plus classical, dance, pa- 
triotic, community, and Gilbert 
and Sullivan songs. There are 
songs of “Faith, Prayers, and 
Hymns,” “Story Songs from the 
Bible,” fairy tales, and solo and 
ensemble passages to _ illustrate 
the instruments of the orchestra. 

Perhaps the best part is that it 
features music per se. The song 
lyrics are published, and back- 
ground material on the composer, 
opera, or expert is likewise pro- 
vided. But, once the tone arm 
drops, the teacher and class are 
free to be creative. If the Bach 
“Gavotte” makes you want to 
clap hands one time, and play 
rhythm sticks the next, go to it! 
If the story of “The Fox and the 
Grapes” is treated as a calypso, 
and you want to accompany with 
claves and maracas, enjoy your- 
selves. If the steps of the waltz or 
Virginia Reel are “above” your 
small pupils, make up first- or 
second-grade versions. 

The orchestral music through- 
out the series is a bit on the 
“thin” side, when compared to an 
“adult” recording by a full big- 
name symphony orchestra. The 


Where to Get Records 


If your local dealer cannot supply 
these records, order from Children’s 
Reading Service, 1078 St. John’s Place, 
Brooklyn 13, N.Y. (request free 
catalogue on school letterhead): or 
from Curriculum Materials Center, 
9128 Venice Blvd., Los Angeles 19, 
Calif. (free catalogue on request). 
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Sullivan soloists do not always 
observe each detail of G and S 
style, and “The Bluetail Fly” may 
be jazzed a bit. But, where a va- 
riety of recorded music must be 
built fast, | vote for these albums. 

Sometimes a record is impor- 





sounds—baby chicks, a cock 
crowing, birds at dawn, thunder, 
rain, a cricket, a heart beat, danc- 
ing feet, washboard band, soldiers 
marching, the ocean, and many 
more. If your class lacks a feeling 
for rhythm, begin listening for it 
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Duplicate any lesson you can type, wiite, or draw... .witha 


DITTO" DUPLICATOR 


BRAND 
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Without obligation, rush-mail your free guide—“Teacher, 
Advisor or Principal—Ditto Products Help You Do A Better 

















Send self-mailing coupon! os89 
Save hours every day... help students learn faster... 
have extra time for other school activities, and for yourself! 
Here’s how! With a DITTO Brand Direct Process Duplicator, 
any lesson you can type, write, or draw on a DITTO Brand 
Master can be made into individual lesson sheets for every 
student, in less than a minute. Turn out lessons in up to 
five eye-catching colors; duplicate on 3 x 5-inch to 9x 14- 
inch sheets, 16-pound paper to card stock. Produce hun- 
dreds of items that make teaching easier, learning faster! 


DITTO WORKBOOKS TO SIMPLIFY TEACHING! 


DITTO publishes over 60 modern workbooks for every 
class, practically every subject. Written by leading educa- 
tors, they are unmatched for effectiveness. Each workbook 
contains daily lesson-masters that may be used repeatedly, 
and answer-sheets where necessary. There's nothing like 
them for easy lesson preparation. Students love them! 
For full information on time-saving DITTO Brand products, 
send today for FREE GUIDE, ‘‘Teacher, Advisor or Prin- 
cipal— DITTO Products Help You Do A Better Job!” 


DITTO and W are registered trade marks (US. and Foreign) of Ditto, Incorporated 


(This coupon is self-mailing! Cut around dotted line, fold along broken 
line; staple, tape, or glue at bottom—then mail1) WW 


FOLD HERE 
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FREE = 
GUIDE fue 
: SCHOOL 
TELLS YOU HOW! : 
: ADDRESS 
: CITY ZONE STATE 


FREE 4s 
Vacation Guide 
% TENNESSEE 


such as Lookout Mountain (left), Shiloh—and 
many other historic military parks and shrines 
including the homes of three presidents. 


GREAT SMOKY MOUNTAINS NATL. PARK 
the most visited National Park in the U. S., 
with marvelous scenery, quaint gift shops, golf, 
swimming, excellent food and accommodations. 


22 GREAT LAKES — MIGHTY TVA DAMS 
with wonderful fishing and water sports, 
boats and motors for rent, and other out- 
standing attractions. 








MAIL COUPON TODAY 
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wr” ore TENNESSEE DIVISION OF INFORMATION 1 
2267 Cordell Hull Bidg., Nashville, Tenn. : 

Please send Free Vacation Guide 

NAME ; 

ADDRESS ; 
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MOTION PICTURES FOR THE’ELEMENTARY CLASSROOM 


WHICH WAY 


Explains cardinal directions using the schoo! environment. 


HOW FAR 


Distance explained through a family trip, 


LONG JOURNEY WEST: 1820 


Pioneer travel described as a family journeys from New England to Illinois. 


NORTHEAST FARM COMMUNITY 


Depicts the life of a typical farm family in the 1800's. 


PIONEER SPINNING AND WEAVING 


Shows early pioneers making their own clothes. 


STARS AND STRIPES ON DISPLAY 


Demonstrates proper flag display and respect for the flag. 


ADVENTURING IN CONSERVATION 


Explains the role boys and girls play im conserving our resources. 


CHUCKY LOU 


The story of a woodchuck's life in @ state park. 


MUSIC FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


A series of eight films to familiarize youngsters with the various 
instruments. (Available through NET Film Service) 





Audio-Visual Center 
Indiana University 
Bloomington, Indiana 


For rental, preview or purchase 
information write to: 
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Club Exchange 


We recommend sending one letter from your class to the class of any or 
teachers whose names and addresses are given in THE Instructor's 
Exchange department. Later, after that first letter has been answered, individy 
children may exchange correspondence if mutually desired. 

If your class wishes to have an item published in THe Instructor, plea 
prepare a notice similar to those appearing on this page, and mail it to: Ch 
Exchange, Tue Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. Be sure it bears the teach 
signature and that a complete address is given. 

This department is not set up to help with pen pals from foreign landg 
though there may be an occasional letter from a foreign teacher who 


correspond in English. 


It is expected that your group will reply to all the letters received if possible 
—certainly all that arrive within six weeks after your notice appears in print. 
If you get more mail than you can possibly answer, send a duplicated letter 


or card of explanation. 


California——My class of sixth- 
graders wishes to exchange letters 
and souvenirs with other pupils in 
sixth grade anywhere in the world. 
We are close to Hollywood, and are 
in a large aircraft production area, 
and have oil wells all around us. We 
shall be glad to send souvenirs of 
such places in exchange for souve- 
nirs of your state or country. In 
April we shall display all souvenirs 
in an “Open House” project. Ad- 
dress: Mrs. Faye Wills, c/o May 
Thompson School, Bellflower, Cali- 
fornia. 





Michigan.—My sixth-grade pu- 
pils and I wish to exchange corre- 
spondence with other schools. Ad- 
dress all mail to: Mrs. Alice Barrett, 
Frank Squires Elementary School, 
Cassopolis, Michigan. 


Michigan.—Our _fourth-graders 
would like to exchange letters, post 
cards, and souvenirs with children 
from any state. Address mail to: 
Mrs. Ellen Liggett, South School, 
Croswell St., Romeo, Michigan. 





Montana. 





My pupils of grades 
five to eight eagerly desire to ex- 
change letters with children of other 
schools in all of the fifty states. We 
will exchange products, pictures, 
soil, and so on. Address all mail to: 
Mrs. Ethel Terry, Ferndale School, 
Bigfork, Montana. 


Montana.—The fifth- and sixth- 
grade classes in our school would 
like to exchange letters with other 
fifth and sixth grades in the United 
States. Address correspondence to: 
Mr. Larry Brubaker, Grassy Butte 
School, Joplin, Montana. 





New York.—Our fifth-grade class 
wishes to exchange letters, ideas, 
pictures, and stories with other 
fifth-graders in the United States, 
Canada, and Latin America. We 
live in a suburb of Brooklyn and 
we can send many interesting pic- 
tures and stories. Address mail to: 
Mrs. I. Beinheim, Yeshivah of Flat- 
bush, Avenue I—Coney Island Ave- 
nue, Brooklyn 30, New York. 





New York.—My third-grade class 
is interested in corresponding with 
other third grades in Canada, Alas- 
ka, Hawaii, or any of the far west- 


ern states. Address all correspond- 
ence to: Miss Helene Schmier, 
George A. Jackson School, Jericho, 
Long Island, New York. 


New York.—My fourth-graders 
would like to exchange letters with 
other fourth-graders in the United 
States, especially Hawaii and Alas- 
ka. We have scrapbooks, stories, 
pictures, and tape recordings to ex- 
change. Our community is a resort 
and fishing community. Address all 
mail to: Mrs. Samuel Joyce, Jr., 
Box 81, Montauk, New York. 


New York.—My seventh- and 
eighth-grade pupils would like to 
exchange letters with children in 
other states. We live midway be- 
tween the St. Lawrence Seaway and 
the noted resorts of Lake Placid 
and Saranac Lake. Address all mail 
to: Mrs. Madge K. Cunningham, 
North Bangor Union Free School, 
North Bangor, New York. 


Oklahoma.—My sixth-grade pu- 
pils wish to correspond with chil- 
dren of schools in Mexico and Cen- 
tral America. Address: Mr. Waytie 
Alexander, Dewey Elementary 
School, 3500 North Lindsay St., 
Oklahoma City 5, Oklahoma. 





South Dakota.—My third-grade 
pupils would like to exchange let- 
ters with third-graders in Alaska, 
Hawaii, Texas, and Canada. Ad- 
dress al! mail to: Mrs. Ruth Bruns, 
Plankinton, South Dakota. 


Washington.—Our fourth-grade 
pupils would like to join Club Ex- 
change for the twelfth year. They 
are eager to exchange letters, pic- 
ture post cards, and other things of 
interest. We are located along the 
lovely Cowlitz River, with a view 
of snow-capped mountain peaks— 
Mt. St. Helens, Mt. Rainier, and 
Mt. Adams. Address mail to: Mrs. 
Martha Jacoby, Toledo Elementary 
School, Toledo, Washington. 


Wisconsin.—My sixth-, seventh-, 
and eighth-graders would like to ex- 
change letters with boys and girls 
who live in Florida, California, 
Washington, Alaska, Hawaii, and 
Canada. Address all mail to: Mrs. 
Rose E. Maas, Park School, Route 
1, Merrill, Wisconsin. 





NATIONAL LIBRARY WEEK 
April 16-22, 1961 


A special School Kit, keyed to the theme, “For a richer, fuller life—Read!” 


is being offered to teachers for $1. This attractive kit includes a 17” x 22” 


color poster, an 8” x 25” 4-color streamer, a 4-piece mobile, 50 bookmarks, 


and so on. Address: School Kit, National Library Week, P.O. Box 365, Midtown 
Branch, New York 18, N.Y. Deadline for orders is March 31. 


























Now ready for Grades 4, 5 and 6 


WINSTON BASIC READERS 


WINSTON AMERICAN ENGLISH 
of the WINSTON frock 


From Readiness Level through Grade 6 your school can now 
make use of the pace-setting program designed to provide syste- 


matic guidance in reading and the language arts. 
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Russe. G. STAUFFER ALVINA TrReuT Burrows 
Director, Professor of Education 

Reading Study Center New York 

University of Delaware University 
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of the Reader. 
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words. Throughout the series there is a natural repeti 
of a controlled vocabulary to help the student master th 
new words. 

In addition to developing these skills, the student x 
learns to classify ideas, see relationships, summarize 4 


interpret facts, and expand his own social concept 


Unique in Grades 4, 5 and 6 «: 


Winston Basic Reader approach is the development of{ 


skill to adapt the rate of reading to its nature, the relat 
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The Teacher’s Most Perplexit 
Problem 


How do you balance creativity with the teaching of fur 


mental skills in elementary language arts? 
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along in his silent reading he soon 
to skim and to scan and when to read 


1 do study-type reading. 


the Middle Grades 


ew features developed for easier or- 


plans: 


f the reading material at each level 


to the various content areas of the 


basic reader contains a section with 


special content material, such as music, science, trans- 


portation and sports. 


Emphasis throughout the middle grades is placed on 
understanding content within the framework of the 
type of material the student encounters in his reading 


away from school. This includes: the picture essay as 


found in LIFE and LOOK; the newspaper editorial 


and news story; current events as reported in TIME or 
NEWSWEEK; digest-type reading as found in 
READER’S DIGEST and CORONET, and the cartoon 


approach to communication. 


{In this dramatically new and vibrant approach to the key- 
stone subject for all learning, the pupil discovers how to 
translate the printed page into a thought—and, even more 
important, he soon masters the ability to bring critical 
thinking to the printed page. 
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‘ING Maximum flexibility and legi- 
n this skill by presenting both the cursive 
s of writing. As a result the student is 
s own choice. Since Winston American 
at each individual eventually develops 
style, the series guides the student’s in- 
e accepted principles of legibility. 


EK, Within the framework of Winston 
student is exposed to folk tales as well 
More than one hundred poems are pro- 

basis for reading, illustration, choral 
ans of self-expression. The student is 
ther the world of literature by using a 
within the covers of each book. 


IN GRAMMATICAL USAGE Common errors are 
corrected by ample aural and auditory teaching in small 
groups. Corrective exercises are applied on the basis of those 
errors found most common in scientific studies of language 
usage. 

Grammatical classification deals with parts of speech: 
nouns, verbs and adjectives. Intensive study of these serves 
as the foundation for more concentrated study in the higher 
grades. Most common sentence patterns are functionally 
analyzed. 

By taking a modern, scientifically based view of linguistics, 
the series develops within the student an appreciation of what 
grammar means in better understanding of language. 


Self and Group Diagnosis Throughout 
the six grades of the Winston American English series, 
students are encouraged to evaluate their work in terms of 
individual and group standards. Children develop respect 
for their own accomplishments and discover the need for 
future study. 


Economy... 

.of Teaching-Learning-Practice Time 
By teaching together those elements of a language arts 
program which cannot functionally be separated, and by 
emphasizing oral practice in the classroom for the mechan- 
ical filling in of blanks, economy of classroom time is 
effected. 

. of Materials 
One American English textbook now accomplishes in a 
superior fashion the work which up to now has required 
the use of multiple texts. 
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Present each lesson in an orderly, systematic 
and pedagogical series of steps 


The result of years of research 
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to achieve the desired result 
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Easy for teachers, easy for students, 
GUIDING GROWTH IN HAND- 
WRITING is the new, easy, practical 
way to teaching and learning betier 
penmanship. 


Write for FREE full-color brochure 


The Winston Communication Program nel 
nly hothe the send ota aa : 
assists the teacher in developing specificaims —_— 
for each lesson. ... Going far beyond the 
teaching of the simple mechanics of reading, 
it accomplishes in a superior fashion the — 
development of critical thinking and under- 


standing. Davis 
PS. 149, Queens . Y 
Jackson Heights, New Y 3 


® Include specific suggestions for day-by-day 
teaching 














® Offer brief, clear, professional treatment of 
each area of language arts teaching 
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a division of 


HOLT, RINEHART AND WINSTON, INC. 


1010 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 
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383 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. satan ix ‘rae cetaane Sect COMP 
117 W. 46 St., N.Y. 36, N.Y. ; 





Or your HOLT, RINEHART AND WINSTON REPRESENTATIVE 
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The Railroad Station 


JOSEPH J. ORZE 


Associate Professor, Art Education — 
State University College of Education 
New Paltz, New York 


ERNARD BUFFET, our artist 
B this month, is somewhat of 
a rarity among the artists who 
make Paris and its galleries the 
springboard in their bid for fame. 

His looks are not what make 
him an individual amongst the art 
group: he is slight in height and 
build, relatively handsome, and 
wears the conventional dungarees, 
jacket, and sneakers of all the 
young hopefuls. Being quiet, un- 
talkative, and not the least bit 
demonstrative, he could easily go 
unnoticed in the hustle and bustle 
of the galleries of the Left Bank 
in Paris. 

What does make Buffet unique 
is that today at the age of thirty- 
two he enjoys a wealth unknown 
to most artists at 
wealth that is beginning to swell 
as his paintings are scooped up 
at fantastic prices as quickly as 
even he, at his prolific pace, can 
paint them. Perhaps more re- 
markable is the fact that as a 
young painter he has won, at 
least in part, the critical acclaim 
not generally accorded an artist 
until long after death. 

Bernard Leon Edmond Buffet 
was born July 10, 1928, the sec- 
ond son in the family of a middle- 
class Parisian, manager of a mir- 
ror and glass-cutting firm. 

Against the wishes of his fa- 
ther, but encouraged by his 
mother, young Bernard dreamed 
of becoming a great artist. In 
school, he was an uninterested 
student but showed promise of 
becoming outstanding in drawing. 
In fact, his only success during 
his school years can be traced to 
his drawing abilities, including 
the time he won a school prize in 
natural science for the delicately 
beautiful drawings with which he 
illustrated his class papers. 

While Buffet was a teen-ager, 
World War II consumed Europe. 
Spending the impressionable years 
of his youth in Nazi-ravaged 
France, with the effects of war 
and occupation, he still possessed 
a great desire to be an artist. He 
used Paris in wartime as the 





Painted by Bernard Buffet 


subject matter of his student 
drawings and paintings. Much of 
the sadness, the melancholy, the 
gauntness and hopelessness of his 
paintings can be traced to his 
early youth in wartime France. 
In fact, part of his popularity 
with the French people today 
might be attributed to the reflec- 
tion in his paintings of the moods 
of France during the war. 

Buffet is either enthusiastically 
praised or rejected, and (as a 
noted Parisian art dealer re- 
marked) there are few who do 
not react to his work. They either 
love him or hate him. 

Success has not spoiled Ber- 
nard Buffet. If anything, he is 
more devoted than ever to his 
art. He is a prolific painter with 
more than 3000 canvases to his 
credit. He is shy, uninterested in 
people—a recluse who works 
from early morning until mid- 
night on his one love—painting. 

His palette is still made up of 
somber, austere colors, used to 
create balanced, almost empty, 
colorless compositions scribed 
with stark lines. With graphic 
realism he presents the world a 
raw mournful look at itself. 

“The Railroad Station” is typ- 
ically Buffet with its cold, color- 
less sky and somber, austere 
buildings surrounding an almost 
lifeless railroad yard. Here, 
where life should be bustling, 
there is no sign of people or ac- 
tivity. (This is typical of the 
artist, who once painted a people- 
less series on the city of New 
York.) The yard itself is metic- 
ulously patterned with tracks that 
must come from somewhere, but 
which leave one feeling that 
they lead nowhere, due to the 
lifelessness of the scene. 

Buffet’s draftsmanship makes 
the most exciting element of the 
painting. In fact, because of this, 
it becomes more like a tinted 
drawing than a painting. It is 
also because of the strength of 
the drawing (as well as the tinted 
aspect of the painting) that the 
work takes on its air of lifeless- 
ness and becomes truly Buffet- 
like, “gaunt and graphic.” 
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LIMIT! 


T t. A CHERS 
LL 

LOAN 
YOU 


IN STRICT 
CONFIDENCE 


Fast Air- Mail Service 


YES, YOU CAN BORROW 
ANY AMOUNT UP TO $800 
ENTIRELY BY MAIL 


Because you are a teacher, I will be 
happy to loan you $100, $200, $300, 
$500 or as much as $800 ON YOUR 
SIGNATURE! I'll send you the amount 
you need QUICKLY .. . your friends, 
relatives, merchants, school board wiil 
not be contacted. Postal Finance’s ‘‘Bor- 
row-By-Mail” service is the best way 
to get money in complete privacy. NO 
time off from work .. . No witnesses 
or cosigners . .. NO insurance or special 
fees required - - NO embarrassing 
investigations, Just send the coupon 
TODAY. 


PAY ALL YOUR BILLS AT ONCE 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
! 
| 
! 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
You can get money to CONSOLIDATE | 
YOUR DEBTS and pay all your bills. | 
Make one small, convenient monthly | 
payment instead of many! Keep your 
credit standing in your town. Take care | 
of emergency expenses—taxes, medical | 
costs, insurance premiums, school costs, | 
new clothes, home or car repairs. Enjoy | 
peace of mind worth many times the 
cost of your loan! | 
| 
—COST CONTROLLED LOANS— , 
CONVENIENT MONTHLY PAYMENTS | 
You control the cost of your loan. You | 
can take as long as 24 months to repay, | 
or pay back within weeks. You pay | 
ONLY for the actual time you use the | 
money—not a day longer. 

You can borrow from old-established | 
Postal Finance Company with complete | 
confidence. We are licensed by the | 
State to do business under the Small 
Loan Law. This is your assurance of | 
fair rates and Supervised Reliability. 

| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
l 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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GET IT QUICK End your money worries, Pay 


EVERYBODY AT ONCE 
with a Postal Finance Cost-Controlled Loan. 
Our service is as fast as the U.S. Air Mail 
we are as near you as your mail box. We have 
the money you need waiting for you. For 
QUICK LOAN SERVICE and friendly 
cooperation, ACT NOW! Send 
us the coupon TODAY! As soon 
as we receive it, we'll —_ _ 

y Airmail, 
in a plain ao 
everything you need 
to get money you 
want right away. 


COmMPARY 


ee 


POSTAL FINANCE CO. 
Dept. 2-C 308 Francis Bidg. 
Louisville 2, Kentucky 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


D. J. Levitt, President 
POSTAL FINANCE CO., Dept. 2-C 
308 Francis Bidg., Lovisville 2 Kentucky 
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Solution to Your Travel Problems 





easyway tours 


in SCANDINAVIA 


add up to time and money saved... 


This summer, make it Scandinavia! Scenic 
grandeur, sparkling cities and lovely 
countryside, friendly people . . . will add 
to an enriched curriculum. Select from 

26 different itineraries. Combine in any 
arrangement for a trip of any scope and 
duration. One ticket covers the entire 
tour... and you will be surprised at the 
moderate cost of superlative traveling 
comfort, fine food and immaculate service. 
Consult your travel agent, he has 
complete information. 


Scandinavian Railways 


630 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 











ALSO 4 INCLUSIVE TOURS THROUGH 
THE HEART OF SCANDINAVIA 


SCANDINAVIAN SOJOURNS: 2, 3 or 7 
days linking the sparkling capitals 
through scenic southern Sweden and 
the picturesque countryside of Norway. 
THE NORTH CAPE TOUR: 10 days to the 
lands of sunlit nights. 

THE NORSE TRAIL: 3-day scenic tours 
through spectacular fjord country be- 
tween Bergen and Oslo. 

SUNLIT NIGHTS LAND CRUISES: To ex- 
citing northern Scandinavia in famous 
luxury train of Swedish State Railways. 
Ask about EURAILPASS: Unlimited rail 


travel in 13 European countries on 1 
ticket for 1, 2 or 3 months. 

















Song flute 


Makes music fun for 
elementary pupils and teachers 


eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


The Song Flute program is complete with instruction books and supplementary 
music for concert programs. Instruments are available in choice of red, yellow, 


ivory or black. Plastic storage bag included. 


INTRODUCTORY 


. 
. 
. 
. 
. 
Teaching the Song Flute requires no special training no ° 
. 
degree in instrumental music, and may be taughtinanyclass- e 
room. This musically accurate instrument, however, provides § 
pre-band training of first calibre. Youngsters learn rapidly °* 
. 
and look forward to band membership later. Song Flute when e« 
used with a vocal program adds greatly to understanding and - 
. 
. 
. 
. 
. 
. 


progress. Send $1 for special offer to— 


Conn Corporation — Dept. L-3503 , Elkhart, Ind. 
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OFFER 


1— SONG FLUTE... $1.00 
1— TEACHER'S 
HANDBOOK.... .90 
CLASSROOM 
BOOK | oe 60 
TOTAL VALUE... 2.50 


SPECIAL 
OFFER TO 
INSTRUCTORS 
(ONE SET LIMIT) 


$700 








TEXTBOOK 


REVIEWED BY RUTH M. NORTHWAY 
Principal, Elementary School, Honeoye Falls, New York 


The Piper Books, published by 
Houghton Mifflin Company, need no 
introduction to INstructor readers. 
These last editions are truly superb. 
As you try to broaden the reading 
scope of your youngsters in the middle 
grades, biography can be introduced 
with these books: Thomas Jefferson: 
Champion of the People by Joseph 
Olgin; Sacajawea: Guide to Lewis 
and Clark by Jerry Seibert; Patrick 
Henry: Voice of Liberty by William 
Percival Jones; Henry Clay: States- 
man and Patriot by Regina Z. Kelly; 
and Abraham Lincoln: Man of Cour- 
age by Bernadine Bailey ($1.95 each). 
Written in conversational style, high- 
lighted with dramatic moments, they 
can be read aloud or silently or adapt- 
ed to dramatic presentations. Boys and 
girls will admire Henry Clay’s decla- 
ration, “I would rather be right than 
president”; they will grieve at the 
pronouncement of Lincoln’s assassina- 
tion and realize that “Now he belongs 
to the ages”; they will thrill at the 
loyalty of Sacajawea. New and excit- 
ing, yet they tell the story of our coun- 
try’s heroes and reinforce ideals of 
love of country in our future citizens. 


I have spent several hours this 
snowy afternoon examining the Teach- 
ers Edition of the books, Into the 
Wind and Across the Valley ($4.00 
each), from the Winston Basic Read- 
ers Communication Program, and find 
that for the teachers not adequately 
trained, this information would be a 
revelation. The authors, Russell G. 
Stauffer, Alvina Treut Burrows, Mary 
Sue White, and Edmund Henderson, 
are experts in the field of reading. 
They stress that a Teachers Edition 
is necessary for each teacher since it 
develops the general philosophy of 
this program, presents detailed in- 
struction for teaching each story, pro- 
vides a study-book page with answers, 
and gives detailed directions about 
the individualized reading program. 
In addition, each daily plan has a spe- 
cial section giving additional reading- 
thinking activities useful in training 
children to think. In short, these vol- 
umes combine theoretical discussion 
along with detailed development of 
the “what” and “why” of each step 
in the teaching of each lesson. 

The “modified basic reader ap- 
proach,” which Winston readers advo- 
cate, emphasizes group-type directed 
reading activity with basic readers, and 
also individualized reading instruc- 
tion using self-selection of any appro- 
priate materials. In group instruction, 
the teacher follows a plan wherein the 
number of new words is carefully con- 
trolled; each new word is used a mini- 
mum of eight times in each book, each 
word fits into concepts being devel- 
oped and occurs frequently in studies 
of children’s activities. Each story is 
carefully structured, and study books 
present both word-analysis skills and 
comprehension activities. 

The individual reading approach op- 
erates on an individual basis, using 
materials selected by the reader. I 
have read this section very carefully 
and have discovered the clearest pro- 
gram of procedure which I have yet 


See page 128 for addresses of publishers, 
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REVIEWED BY 
LUCILE LINDBERG 


Coordinator of Student Teaching 
Queens College, Flushing, New York 


Many teachers who work with boys 
and girls in the intermediate and up- 
per grades do not read books which 
by their titles indicate that they focus 
on young children. Here are four 
jrom which every teacher in the ele- 
mentary school should get ideas. 


The Kindergarten Teacher by 
Helen Heflernan and Vivian Edmiston 
Todd (Heath, 1960; 419 pp., $5.75). 
Miss Heffernan and Mrs. Todd have 
packed this book with sound, prac- 
tical suggestions for improving pro- 
grams for five-year-olds. They tell of 
the kindergarten group which, after 
they had visited a house under con- 
struction, used boxes, blocks, planks, 
and kegs for many days of house 
building. They took the roles of 
carpenters, plasterers, brick layers, 
plumbers, and electricians. Ideas were 
clarified as problems emerged, thus 
expanding the children’s vocabulary. 

A child who makes a filling station 
and adds it to the block community 
which the children are building rec- 
ognizes his contribution to the group 
enterprise. He finds that sharing what 
he has made and enjoying what others 
have made makes living in the com- 
munity richer. 

Setting each table with four places, 
putting the small blocks away by twos, 
and using a cup, a pint, and a quart 
measure give children real experiences 
with differences in quantity. 

These authors feel that a good kin- 
dergarten encourages much free con- 
versation among the children and with 
the teacher. The richer and more 
stimulating the experiences are, the 
more rapidly will children develop 
vivid vocabularies and master more 
complex grammatical forms. Building 
a rich oral vocabulary based on ac- 
curate concepts produces a more use- 
ful foundation for later development 
in the language arts than any pre- 
— smuggling in of written sym- 
ols, 


Early Childhood Education by 
Hazel M. Lambert (Allyn and Bacon, 
1960; 438 pp., $5.95). Since the five- 
year-old is so active and is not old 
enough to regulate his own rest and 
activity, he needs a short rest period. 
Cots are better than rugs, but the 
latter seem to work out satisfactorily 
if there is no draft on the floor. The 
rest period usually lasts about fifteen 
minutes, and during this time many 
teachers play soft music on the record 
player. 

Although the term “readiness” is 
much used, it is often not clearly un- 
derstood. It means that at certain 
times children are more able to bring 
success to certain activities than they 
could at an earlier time in their de- 
velopment. To force learning before 
the maturation of the children sup- 
Ports it results in waste of effort for 
child as well as teacher. 

Unfortunately, many programs of 
readiness consist mainly of seatwork 
and drill. Actually, the first essential 
in the development of language in the 
Primary grades is an informal, re- 
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eachers 


laxed atmosphere that stimulates and 
encourages the child to talk. Work- 
books and coloring books which call 
for filling in outlines with color are 
a hindrance to self-expression. 

It is not uncommon in kindergarten 
and first grade to find up to two- 
thirds of the children unable to sing 
in tune. The high-pitched singing 
often required of children is not 
natural to them. In fact, such ex- 
cessively high-pitched singing may ac- 
tually do them harm. 


Good Living for Young Children 
(New York State Council for Chil- 
dren, 1960; 60 pp., $.75). “We often 
speak of saving time as if our very 
lives depended on it. In regard to our 
children, is it their time or ours that 
is being wasted? Like our own, every 
child’s life is made up of segments of 
time, measured by the clock or the 
calendar as years, months, days, min- 
utes. Only he can use his time spend 
it or waste it. By loitering or linger- 
ing over an object or meditating over 
an idea, a child may be using his 
time to his own great advantage, even 
while he seems to be wasting ours.... 
The child needs help in becoming 
oriented in the mysteries of time and 
its way of passing. Greater awareness 
by the adult of the difference between 
his concept of time and the child’s 
may prevent abrupt interruptions 
that children feel imposed on them.” 

These are the words of Cornelia 
Goldsmith in the opening chapter. 
This is followed by equally thought- 
provoking chapters by a number of 
other writers. Chapters featuring 
“Children with Intellectual Gifts” 
and “Young Children with Handicaps” 
should be especially helpful. 


Those First School Years, 1960 
Yearbook of the Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals (National 
Education Association, 1960; 256 pp., 
$4.00). “These children—five, six, 
seven, eight—are active. They have 
their fleeting sitting moments of be- 
ing spellbound but if you want to win 
a bet, put your money on their being 
on the go. It is almost as if their 
bodies itch! For a long span of years, 
these children love to ride—a trike, 
a bike, a wagon; they love to run, to 
balance, to climb. Walk? They can, 
but life is more for jumping, hopping, 
skipping. They climb, they swing, 
they bounce, they tussle .... You 
can sit them. You can tame them. 
You can quiet and calm them. But 
there is energy inside, high energy. 
They want a life that lets them use 
this flow of power.” 

This statement is made by James L. 
Hymes, Jr., in the opening section of 
this yearbook. 

Much space is given in this volume 
to answering the question, “How can 
we tell that our program is making 
maximum growth possible in language 
arts, social studies, science, math- 
ematics, health, and physical educa- 
tion?” 

The concrete guidelines given should 
be helpful in improving your program. 


See page 128 for addresses of publishers, 
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the WEBSTER 


JUNIOR 
SCIENCE 
SERIES 


Enrichment readers for 
2nd, 3rd, and 4th Graders 


by Harold E. Tannenbaum 
and Nathan Stillman 





Teachers are finding that young 
children have a surprisingly great 
capacity for science learning. Pupils 
from the primary through the lower 
intermediate grades have a natural 
inquisitiveness that demands more 
details than they can obtain from 
basic science texts. 


Now you can get science material 
that answers, to the child’s satisfac- 
tion, many questions dealing with 
physical and natural science topics. 
It’s the WEBSTER JUNIOR SCI- 
ENCE SERIES. You can use these 
self-study readers to help you get 
the most from your basic text, or to 
provide a basic science foundation if 
you have no science program. 


Every booklet stimulates the child’s 
appetite for science. He can find 
what he wants to know and, best of 
all, what he needs to know at this 
level. While the booklets provide 
children with a greater understand- 
ing of science, they also correct cer- 
tain misconceptions and help chil- 
dren deal rationally with natural oc- 
curences and emergencies. 


Get the complete set 


12 
Colorful SA F2 


Discount 


Books only Price 


The WEBSTER JUNIOR SCIENCE 
SERIES will be the most popular 
reading matter in your classroom li- 
brary so we suggest you order one 
set of these inexpensive booklets for 
every ten children in your classroom. 


eeememe MA/l THIS COUPON TODAY see eee eee eee eee ee eee eee eee 
WEBSTER PUBLISHING CO. 
1154 Reco Avenue, St. Lovis 26, Missouri 


complete sets of the Webster JUNIOR SCIENCE SERIES 
@ $4.51 per set (This price includes postage). 


Zone . State 
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Old Fort Niagara at Youngstown, New York 


: ~ 
ee 





“Porte des Cinq Nations” is inscribed over the 
gate. Above it hangs the Crown of France. 
But this three-century-old fort is far from 
France .. . just a few miles from Niagara 
Falls. See it this summer (and the Falls, too). 


Enjoy all of New York State this summer—the 
Adirondacks and Catskills, Finger Lakes and 
Long Island, incomparable New York City. 
Send for free vacation book, Dept. of Com- 


merce, Rm. 574, P.O. Box 1350, Albany 1, N.Y. 


You'll find a world of fun in NEW YORK STATE 





-—— COME WEST, TEACHER, COME WEST———— 


Teach in California, Arizona, Nevada, Oregon, Washington, 
or other Western States. 
‘Good Salaries—California state average (1960-61), $6,513 
Positions for all grades and teaching fields. 


Hall Teachers Agency Pit'.! isnt A 


The CLARK-BREWER TEACHERS AGENCY 


Can help good teachers get positions in WASHINGTON, OREGON, 
CALIFORNIA, other WESTERN STATES, including ALASKA & 
HAWAII. If you want ACTION on the best vacancies, REGISTER 
NOW. Mention THE INSTRUCTOR—FREE REGISTRATION. 


505 Columbia Bidg., Spokane 4, Wash.—Member N.A.T.A. C. J. Cooil, Mgr. 














SOUTHWEST TEACHERS’ AGENCY [o'er sane SnnunmnAsen 


and Alaska. FREE ENROLLMENT 
P.0. BOX 4035, ALBUQUERQUE, N.M. Member National Assn. Teachers’ Agencies 


Teachers Earn More ALASKA 














| | Married teaching couples desired for Govern- 
| ment career service in Bureau of Indian Affairs 
Schools. One spouse must have major in ele- 
| | mentary education. Gross combined entrance 
| | salaries from $10,862 to $14,737 plus trans- 
portation. Inquire Box 1751, Juneau, Alaska. 


-in CALIFORNIA! 


e HIGHER INCOME 
e MORE SECURITY 
e MILDER CLIMATE 


e IDEAL TEACHING 
CONDITIONS 





California needs 
teachers experi- 
enced or not. 


\feechors often 











We recommend for officially reported vacancies only. 
Member National Ass'n of Teachers Agencies 


BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
316 SOUTH WARREN STREET, SYRACUSE, N.Y. 
Phone GRanite 9-6668 
Specializing in New York State 
| Traveling Representative Established 1874 


teachers often 


start from $5,800 
\er Potential of 






$9,200. FREE in- 
formation about 
certification. 





CLINE Teachers Agency 


East Lansing, Michigan 
Teachers Needed Across the Nation 
$3000 to $9000 - Write us today 


“TEACHERS WANTED” 
NORTHWEST TEACHERS AGENCY 


' 1101 Loyalty Bidg., Portland 4, Ore, 


\ Individual attention 


KEMP —_ No registration fee 
AGENCY \ Complete coverage 


Since 1909 
Dept. B, 681 Market St., Son Francisco 5, Calif. 
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“The mud in this bus will fill my wife’s window boxes,” 
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“I know this is the day I'm to read in assembly but Billy 


knew it too and he pushed me!” 
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[I was Junior Red Cross time, 
ind a colorful poster depicting 
children in other lands was pinned 
om the bulletin board. The pur- 
jose Of this annual drive was 
ague to our class of educable 
mentally retarded children, but 
with the poster as a starting point, 
we had an interesting experience. 

We had received an assortment 
of dolls garbed in European folk 
costumes, along with handcrafts 
and art work done by children in 
Europe. These had been sent to 
the American Junior Red Cross 
as reciprocal gifts. There was also 
an authentic Dutch wooden shoe, 
together with several small, dain- 
tly sewn kimonos, and a number 
of colorful Japanese fans. 

After the pupils and I had in- 
spected and handled all these un- 
usual articles, we arranged them 
in an attractive exhibit. Then the 
youngsters wrote letters to take 
home in which they described 
their favorite articles. Several 
times the class composed reading- 
chart stories centered around our 
exhibit. There was a large globe 
in the room, and many boys and 
girls learned to locate the coun- 
try from which an article came, 
and to say the country’s name. 
To augment the exhibit, our 
local newspaper sent a large batch 
of foreign stamps. These also 
aroused the children’s interest, 
for they had many attractive de- 
signs and scenes. A woman 
donated small flags and coins 








from foreign lands. The public li- 
brary loaned some vividly col- 
ored children’s books from Ger- 
many, Spain, and France. The 
class listened keenly as the stories 
were translated for them. Care- 
fully they handled the books, 
and observed that the printed 
words were different from their 
own textbooks. This enabled 
them to comprehend that boys 
and girls overseas read and study 
in other languages. 

The class was _ particularly 
proud of an exhibit of art work 
done by Japanese boys and girls 
of their own ages. They were 
pleased to see how the outdoor 
activities and home life of these 
faraway youngsters resembled 
their own. One day the class had 
an unexpected treat of Japanese 
fice cookies, and the gift of a 
bright yellow lantern. 

Music fitted in well with all 
this activity. The class listened to 
records of songs sung by children 
in other lands. They heard a 
French ballad played by a music 
box, and learned the tunes of 
several foreign lullabies. They 
also became acquainted with 
some musical instruments of oth- 
er lands, such as castanets, lute, 
and gong. 


Junior Red Cross 


This activity produced a high 
pitch of interest in the Junior 
Red Cross. The boys and girls 
gave more willingly. Best of all, 
they learned that children around 
the world are much alike. 


in a Retarded Class 


MARY CAROLYN DOBBS 











their good looks: They withstand roughest treatment... 
scuffing, handling, abrasion. In a standard comparative 
durability test of book cloths, “PX” cloth proved 10 times 
more scrub-resistant than ordinary materials ofsame grade. 


SCOTT, FORESMAN & CO. adds its name to the growing list of publishers who use Vinyl ‘‘PX’’ Cloth with this handsomely bound textbook, ‘Wide, Wide 
World’, printed by Mid-City Lithographers, Inc., Chicago; finished by Paper Converting and Finishing Co., Chicago; binding by L. H. Jenkins Inc., Richmond, Va, 


Looks great, wears even better-it’s vinyl PX° cloth 


Schoolbook covers of Du Pont vinyl-impregnated “PX” * 
cloth take print, design and color beautifully .. . 


ifications for textbooks. Ask your book-publishing house 
for textbooks bound in Du Pont vinyl “‘PX” cloth. E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Fabrics Division, 
Department I-3, Wilmington 98, Delaware. 

*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


retain 


That means longer service, fewer replacements, substan- 
tial savings. It meets Commercial Standard CS-57-40 and 
the official Minimum Manufacturing Standards and Spec- 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
« « THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
S06. u. 5. pat. OF8 
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HAVE YOU TRIED 
CQarhacelor 


LIQUID TEMPERA 


new E-Z pour Top 
For Economy and Ease 
of Dispensing 








PERFECT TEMPERA 
~ | 
that won't ‘settle, 
separate or solidify! 


f\. 





Kutighty concentrated color in 
“gel” form — always ready for 
smooth brushing, deep rich 
coverage — no bleeding — no 
settling — no hardening in the 
bottle. 


¥ Packaged in plastic for your 
convenience — 2 oz. and 4 oz. 
plastic squeeze bottles with 
handy flip lids —no more 
breakage, spilling, color con- 
tamination, sticking 
bottle caps. 


Pints, quarts and gallons 
also in easy to handle 
plastic bottles. 


SEND FOR BROCHURE that tells 
about this practical art material 
and gives suggestions for its use. 
Use handy coupon. 


Weber Costello Co. 
Chicago Heights, Ill. 
Send the Alphacolor Liquid Tempera Story. 


Te PURE PCOS OOS EEEE CET) 
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1228 McKinley St., Chicago Heights, Ill. 


Manufacturers of: Chalkboard, Chalk, Erasers, 
Art Material, Maps, Globes. 








WEBER COSTELLO COMPANY 








SOUTH SEAS STUDY CRUISE 


Teachers, who would be world travelers but for the lack of university 

credit, can take heart in a 42-day "South Seas Study Cruise” being offered by 
the Matson Navigation Company this summer in cooperation with the 
University of Southern California and the California Teachers Association. 

A total of 23 days of study plus 14 days at ports of call and Sundays 

are included in this program aboard the 21,000-ton Matson Liner, Monterey. 


The navigation company announced that a regular six-week university 
summer session will be held as the ship cruises to Tahiti, the Cook Islands, 
New Zealand, Australia, Fiji, Samoa and Hawaii. Eight courses will 

be offered in the fields of comparative literature, history, psychology, 

and international relations. Instructors will be Dr. Meredith 

Thompson of the University of British Columbia, and Dr. Donald Rowland, Dr. 
Louis Thorpe and Dr. Robert Berkov, all of the University of Southern 
California. Rates for the cruise start at $1,125 plus tuition. 


INSTRUCTOR TEACHER TRAVEL SERVICE 


When you're planning your next trip, you'll want to use The Instructor's 
FREE Teacher Travel Service. Just tell us where you want to go, what 

you want to see, and how you want to travel . . . then our Travel Service will 
provide the information and guidance you wish to have. And there's 

no cost, no obligation to you. It's the easy way to make sure you're well- 
prepared—for a week-end jaunt, a spring holiday or a summer cruise. 


31 


TEACHER TRAVEL SERVICE, The INSTRUCTOR, Dansville, N. Y. 


| am planning a vacation trip within the next 12 months, starting about 

. | wish to visit the regions, places, and countries 
refer the kind of transportation shown (plane, train, 
bus, ship, or auto) for each part of my trip. (If uncertain, indicate more 
than one kind. If you are traveling abroad, include all transportation 
from home back to home.} 


Regions, Places, Countries 


Kinds of Transportation 


ee | 


TITTITTTT TTT Tee | 
TTT TTT TT TT Tire | 


see ee eee eee ee ee ee ewes eeeeeseeeeeee i ijé-§ © ee eee eee eeeeeenese 


(So that we can handle your request for information promptly, please be specific in your 
selection of places to visit. If you need more space, please use an additional sheet of paper.) 


This practical service is provided for your personal travel aid only. We have an 
arrangement with resort areas, travel! information centers, and transportation services 
interested in prospective travelers and we ask them to send you free descriptive 
literature. We do not make reservations or attempt to take the place of a commercial 
travel agency—nor do we ask for literature for classroom use. Please allow a reason- 
able time for your request to be processed. 


Name (Miss, Mrs. or Mr.) 


Address 
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Anything you can do you 
can do better at AIR CONDI- 
TIONED Tower Isle Hotel. 
Swim, sail, cycle, play ten- 
nis, watch crab-racing till 
the sun goes down — then 
enjoy the native floor- 
shows and dance till the 
sun comes back up. 


Tower Isle was built to 
produce more fun for less 
money. So none of the 
above-mentioned activities 
costs an extra penny. Luxu- 
rious room, gourmet break- 
fast and dinner — all for 
only $16 a day. 


Tower Isle in romantic Ocho 
Rios, Jamaica, is now just a 
jet hop away — 10 inter- 
national airlines can whisk 
you to Jamaica! Plan to 
spend your vacation at 
Tower Isle — and you don’t 
have to plan on spending 
very much! 


TOWER ISLE HOTEL 


See any travel agent 
U.S. representative Utell International 


[MERANo WOMEN 
RT TIME 


PA JOBs 


Over 200 spare-hours opportunities in this area for men and 
women—regardless of age, education, experience! Take 
choice of eleee payin anywhere from a few dollars fors 
few hours to $50 in 2days! Rush name, address for FREE 
Subscription to Opportunity Magazine—plan - packed 
to opportunities in your area! Write now! OPPORTUNITY, 
850 N. Dearborn St., Dept. 265, Chicago 10, iilincis 


EUROPE 


is best 


BY BUS 


The gaiety of cosmopolitan capitals 

the historical treasures of 
castles and cathedrals . . . the 
charm of farm-dotted countryside. 
You get a close-up look at all 
Europe when you tour in a luxu- 
rious Linjebuss motor coach. Car- 
free and carefree, your comfort is 
complete with a snack bar, lava- 
tory and English speaking hostess- 
guide. Explore the Continent by 
daylight, make overnight stops at 
select hotels. Choice of 6 to 30 day 
all-expense tours. For free brochure 
see your Travel Agent or write: 





















LINJEBUSS INTERNATIONAL 
Dept. T, 320 5th Ave., N. Y.1 











LINJE / BUSS 


INTERNATIONA x 





System of Trans-European Bus Lines 
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There's nothing 











Choice of Seashore Pleasures at Virginia Beach 
on the Atlantic Ocean, Ocean View on Chesapeake 
Bay or Colonial Beach on the Potomac River 
bathing, boating, fishing, horseback riding, golf, 
tennis, dancing to famous name bands, or just 
relaxing fun under the sun. 





Historic Heritage of freedom. The State 


Capitol at Richmond (above) where the Con- 
federate Congress held legislative sessions; nearby 
St. John’s Church where Patrick Henry voiced 
his ringing « hallenge of “‘liberty or death’’; home 
of John Marshall, famed Chief Justice of the 

nited States Supreme Court; Confederate 

useum, formerly the White House of the 
Confederac y: 


EXCITING “VIEWPOINTS” along hundreds of miles on Skyline 
Drive in Shenandoah National Park and Blue Ridge Parkway following 
the crest of storied Blue Ridge Mountains. Vistas of mountain peaks, 
shimmering valleys, woodland waterfalls. 
and camping grounds. 





Shenandoah Valley's famed Natural Bridge 
(above) near Lexington, one of the seven natural 
wonders of the world . . . fantastic underground 
Caverns of cathedral grandeur . . . Lee-Jackson 
shrines at Lexington Woodrow Wilson's 
birthplace at Staunton; and majestic Natural 
Chimneys at Mount Solon. 





Jefferson’s Country in 


Mr. Charlottesville. 
The Rotunda (above) of the University of Vir 
ginia, architectural masterpiece of Thomas 
Jefferson, designed along the lines of Monticello 
his own designed and built plantation home 
nearby, including many of his inventions for 
convenient living. Stop at nearby restored 
Pre-Revolutionary Michie Tavern ... Ash 
Lawn, a home of President James Monroe. 
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IRGINI 


Land of Romance... 
History ... Beauty 


Beautiful wayside parks 
Fine motels and lodges. 





quite like 


— Gunston Hall, on the 
Potomac (above), home of George Mason, author 
of the Bill of Rights; George Washington Birth- 


Historic Homes 


place National Monument, in Westmoreland 
County, reconstructed birthplace of the first 
president; Kenmore, in historic Fredericksburg, 
home of Betty, sister of Washington, and nearby 
home of Mary, their mother. 


ENJOY THESE SPECIAL EVENTS 


@ The Barter Theatre, Abingdon, Broadway 
plays during summer months, evenings, 
except Sunday with matinees on Wed- 
nesdays and Saturdays. 

@ Virginia Highlands Festival of the Arts, 
Abingdon, August 1-15. 








Colonial Plantations — Stratford, in West- 
moreland County, (above) birthplace home of 
General Robert E. Lee, operated today as a 
Colonial plantation. James River Plantations 
below Richmond — beautiful Berkeley, home of 
U. S. Presidents Benjamin and William Henry 
Harrison . Shirley, home of General Lee’s 
mother; Brandon 5000-acre estate with magnifi- 
cent gardens, and others. 


@ The Common Glory, Williamsburg, 
26 through September 2 
Sunday 


June 
, evenings except 


@ Re-enactment, First Battle of Manassas, 


duly 22-23. 


[----------------- 


Han Vow! 


TO COME TO VIRGINIA 
FOR THE 


CIVIL WAR CENTENNIAL 
NAME 


Write for free 52-page pictorial booklet, ‘Carry Me Back 
to Old Virginia’’. 
interest you. 
VIRGINIA DEPARTMENT OF CONSERVATION 
AND ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


Let us know the places which most 


Richmond 19, Virginia 





ADDRESS 
CITY 





ZONE STATE 
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Virginia Film Catalog Available. 
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Let's Try 
Teachable Grouping 


RALPH L. SPENCER 


Principal, Erwin Valley and Lindley-Presho Schools 
City School District, Corning, New York 


Most modern elementary schools are 
large enough so that an administrative 
choice must be made as to each pupil’s 
room and teacher assignment. Where 
there is only a single class at each level, 
there is no grouping problem. But when 
the element of choice is present, this be- 
comes a situation for selecting teachable 
groups. This concept overrides homo- 
geneous, heterogeneous, or other kinds of 
grouping. I would like to present our 
school’s experience with “teachable 
grouping.” 

Teachable grouping means many things. 
For first-grade Sally, bright, eager, but 
hampered by a speech difficulty, it means 
assigning her to Mrs. W, who is particu- 
larly skilled in handling such children. 
For Jim and David, who are cousins, it 
means assigning them to separate groups 
since there is an unhealthy competition 
between their parents. Freddy, a fourth- 
grader, comes from a fatherless home. 
Teachable grouping means assigning him 
to Mr. M’s room, where he can better 
satisfy his need for male indentification. 

Using such guides places a special re- 
sponsibility on the principal. First, he 
must know his teachers and the kind of 
classroom experiences they are wont to 
offer. Second, he needs to know individ- 
ual children well. 

Early in June, teacher and principal 
sit down together. The teacher brings cu- 
mulative folders containing test results 
and anecdotal records, but most of all the 
intimate knowledge that one hundred and 
eighty plus days of school inevitably sup- 
plies. Principal and teacher then work out 
each child’s individual assignment. 

Time, you say? Oh, yes, it takes sev- 
eral days of nothing but conferring with 
teachers, but we feel it’s worth it. 


Are you planning to attend the nation- 
al DESP meeting in Atlantic City, 
March 18-22? If this meeting is out of 
the question, start making plans for 
the summer workshop, July 3-14, at the 
University of Wisconsin; or the 1962 
national meeting in Detroit, March 26- 
30, 1962. 
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PRINCIPALS’ 


The Principal Rates 
the Teacher 


WILLIAM SCHOTT 


Principal. Kenwood Grade School 
hadron, Nebraska 


Supervision is one of the leading du- 
ties of the principal, but one that he 
often finds hard to obtain time for. It is 
one aspect that does not usually require 
immediate attention and is most likely 
pushed aside for some minor duty that 
seems more clamorous at the moment. 

Most schools today have a testing pro- 


gram which shows something of the qual- 


ity of the educational 
program and the edu- 
cational product. As 


A new book you will be interested in is 





Principals Should 
Be Creative Too 


JOHN F. DEAN 


Principal, Harbor View School 
Corona del Mar, California 


Principals often wish they could make a 
really tangible contribution to the class- 
room teacher. Our days are filled with 
challenging discipline or mechanical prob- 
lems, but these are usually “solution” 
types of activities rather than develop- 
mental. 

An “Idea of the Week” or “Why Not 
Try This Soon?” addition to the weekly 
bulletin helps the 
teacher constructively. 
and gives the admini- 


we test the product, 
we must also rate the 
teacher who helps pro- 
duce the product. A 
very helpful device for 
principals is a rating 
card. It lends definite- 
ness to the problem of 
supervision and tends 
to make purposeful 
what may often be an 


“Balance in the Curriculum,” the 1961 
Yearbook of the National Association for 
Curriculum Development. In his foreword, 
ASCD President Arthur W. Foshay says 
that curriculum designers want the curricu- 
lum to respect three considerations: the 
intellectual, the humane, the social. The 
authors have tried to reduce these gener- 
alities to specific formulations. You may 
secure a copy of this valuable book by 
writing to ASCD, 1201 Sixteenth St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. ($4.00). 


strator an opportunity 
to create. His sugges- 
tions may come from 
the material which 
crosses his desk on 
the way to the waste- 
basket, or can be the 
result of truly creative 
thinking. Such ideas 
might include: writing 





aimless visit to a 
teacher and class. 

It is with this idea that the following 
points have been worked out. Every 
teacher should have a copy. It will let the 
teacher know the points upon which she is 
to be judged. It will give the principal a 
basis for his judgment. It will give definite- 
ness to any discussion of the teacher’s 
work. It is a foundation upon which 
mutual respect can be built. 

Daily preparation. 

Scholarship. 

Professional interest and growth. 

Interest in the individual pupil. 

Interest in the school as a whole. 

Cooperation and loyalty. 

Discipline. 

General appearance. 

Health. 

10. Voice. 

11. Promptness. 

12. Room housekeeping. 

13. Ability to meet and maintain patron 
interest. 


Vanawseyvy> 


letters of congratula- 
tion to a national fig- 
ure on his birthday; 
playing a favorite spelling or arithmetic 
game; teaching patriotic songs, allowing 
different children to choose each morning. 

The principal may offer to take a class 
while the teacher visits another room. 
Children are enthusiastic when the prin- 
cipal spends some time learning their 
names. This, incidentally, is one of the 
principal’s finest public relations tech- 
niques. 

Where children eat lunch in the cafe- 
teria under the supervision of a teacher, 
the occasional presence of the principal 
eating with a class creates a completely 
different environment. The children show 
their finest table manners, speak intelli- 
gently, and react favorably on_ this 
auspicious occasion. 

Each effort by the administrator to per- 
sonalize the office of the principal will 
return a thousandfold in better morale, 
higher standards, and unsurpassed rapport 
with children, teachers, and community. 


Principals are urged to contribute to this page. For each item (400 
words or less) used, The INSTRUCTOR will pay $10.00 plus a year's sub- 
scription. Address: Principals’ Forum, The INSTRUCTOR, Dansville, N.Y. 














habitats can be stimulated by this well-designed, informative display. 
As the class gathers information, run a yarn or string ray between 
the bird and its winter home. The ever effective 3-D treatment is 
gained here with a real tree branch and paper-bag birds. You may 
want to use salt maps. 





CLARIFY. The theory that an electric current requires a 
complete circuit will no longer be a mystery to your class 
when they study a display of actual objects mounted on a 
pegboard. Paper sculpture or silhouettes could be used on a 
flat board. ''Wires" are clothesline, yarn, or heavy cord. 


MARIE MCMAHAN STELLA DICKERMAN 


Audio-Visual Consultant Art Consultant 
ublic Schools, Battle Creek, Michigan 
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BULLETIN 
BOARDS 











Date Data Prediction 


Monday | CLO RAIN AND SCOL 
MARCH = ad o 


“UY WE Bt ny SUNNY + WARMER 
CL sAR 


PREDICT 


WINDS|® AIR PRESSU 





DEVELOP SKILLS. Your class will become almost professional fore- 
casters as they collect weather data. Let them check their predictions 
against Weather Bureau forecasts, and, of course, the weather that 
actually does develop. Reverse the sun to show a cloudy-day face. 


SIMPLE 


MACHINES 





things) can culminate meaningfully with a bulletin-board dis- 
play. Here, examples of the various machines are collected 
with pupils’ help and attached to a pegboard. Magazine pic- 
tures, children's sketches, or papier-mache models are just as 
effective. Note the repetition of the wheel design. 
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Qs 


Kindergarten 





As spring approaches and overshoes and snow suits or storm coats 
are no longer essential, children need guidance in regard to suitable 
between-season apparel. Our story of Mark's experience may help, 
Activities related to other aspects of health are suggested. 


creating bulletin boards 


Invite your pupils to help you construct some bulletin-board 
displays on health subjects. For example: 

After you put up a large 3-D glass of milk, ask the children to 
make or find pictures of foods which include milk. Let them fasten 
their own pictures to the board with yarn rays running from the 
pictures to the glass of milk. 

To point out the values of well-balanced meals, ask the chil- 
dren to cut or draw pictures of what they had for lunch and paste 
them on paper plates. Fasten the plates on your bulletin board 
and label with each child’s name. Now you are ready for a discus- 
sion of good and bad foods, what foods are lunch foods, and so 


why wear rubbers? 


Let’s face it—rubbers are a nuisance 
to wear. To develop interest in wearing 
them, let children really see that rubbers 
are waterproof. Get an unused rubber 
and an unused shoe. Lace the shoe tight- 
ly. Fill both the rubber and the shoe with 
water and let the children see what hap- 


on. Later do the same for breakfast and dinner. 


bulletin-board supplies 


Cereal and soap companies 
have attractive posters, charts, 
and other display materials 
which you can obtain for your 
bulletin boards. (Watch adver- 
tisements for current offers.) The 
Instructor Good Health Charts 
can be purchased from F. A. 
Owen Pub. Co., Dansville, N.Y. 


caring for the eyes 


Discuss proper light for reading—position of chair, and lamp. 
(What is the easiest kind of print to read? As for TV, shall we watch 
it in a completely darkened room or with some light? How close 
shall we sit to the set? Why? What posture is best for reading and 
watching TV? What do doctors say about our eyes?) You might 
invite a doctor to come and talk to the class about this or other 


aspects of health. 


keeping warm or cold 


30 


How do sweaters keep us warm? The answer is in 
the word “keep,” rather than “make,” a word many 
children mistakenly use in this connection. The warmth 
is already inside of us; the sweater keeps it from escap- 
ing. Experiment to prove that a sweater can keep a cold 
thing cold. (Wrap a jar of ice cubes in an old sweater. 
Leave another jar of cubes unwrapped. Which ice cubes 
melt first?) Once you have established these facts, talk 
about the foods that give the body heat and energy. 
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pens. Let them experiment with other 
waterproof materials such as plastics and 
aluminum foil. 


exercising for good health 


Primary children often play a game over and over again—not 
because they like it best, but because they know no others. Fol- 
lowing discussions of how exercises aid general good health, sug- 
gest a new game. After explaining the rules in the classroom, 
adjourn to the playground. 








weather wear 


Flannel or felt cutouts of 
all types of outdoor clothes 
worn by children can be 
used in playing a game. The 
children can take turns sug- 
gesting kinds of weather 
and selecting suitable cut- 
outs to put on the flannel- 
board. What clothing should 
be selected for a rainy day? 
A cold windy day? A hot 
day? A midwinter day? 
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happy habits and health 


Utilizing the idea that empha- 
sizing one good practice at a time 
helps establish good habits, you 
might stress clean hands one 
week, suitable clothing for the 
weather another, and so on. 
Those who qualify during the 
first four days of the week might 
receive badges to wear on Friday. 
Primary people are fascinated by 
the idea of belonging to a club. 
At the end of five weeks, a Good 
Health Club could be organized 
with the five good habits required 
of members. The club might 
sponsor the visit of the local 
health officer or public health 
nurse as its “service project.” 


versifying 


Encourage your budding poets 
to make up short health rhymes. 
Combine several into a longer 
poem for use as a choral reading 
or letter the poem on a poster 
and use as the center of a health 
display. You may find that some 
of the verses can be sung to 
original or familiar tunes. These 
may get you started. 


Mister Sun, Mister Sun, 

In the spring, you are fun. 

In the summer, you are hot, 
But I like you such a lot. 

In the autumn, you are bright 
But the earth is cold at night. 
In winter, if you show, 

You make a glare on the snow. 


Mr. Sun, Mr. Sun, 

You give heat and light. 
When it turns away from you 
Our earth is in its night. 





The Story—Mr. Sun Fools Mark Perkins 


When Mark Perkins’ mother woke 
him, he could see Mr. Sun shining 
brightly. He hopped out of bed, ran to 
his open window, and looked out. “To- 
day is the first day of spring,” he thought. 
“T am going to celebrate. I will not wear 
my rubbers to school. I will not wear my 
sweater to school. I won’t need them on 
the first day of spring, because it will be 
nice and warm outside.” 

Mark’s mother left for work before he 
started to school, but near his books were 
$.35 for his lunch, his rubbers, his 
sweater, and an apple to eat during 
recess. Mark put the rubbers back in the 
hall closet. He ran upstairs and put the 
sweater in its drawer. Then he put the 
money in his pocket, picked up the ap- 
ple and his books, and ran out the front 
door. 

It was certainly a‘pretty spring day. 
There were crocuses in bloom, the tulips 
were almost ready to burst their buds, 
and Mark saw two robins arguing over 
where they should build their nest. It 
had rained just before the sun came up, 
and a blue jay was taking a bath in a 
puddle. 

When Mark got to the corner, a lot of 
children were waiting for Mr. Hansen, 
the policeman, to give them the sign to 
cross. Mr. Hansen blew his whistle and 
then he came over to the curb. “Every- 
body may cross except Mark Perkins and 
Billy Harris. 

“Where are your rubbers?” he said to 
the two boys. “Do you see all the water 
in the gutter? Do you see the puddles 
in the middle of the street? You must go 


posters teach health 


Posters can call attention to posture, suit- 
able clothing, clean hands and face, and a 
myriad of other health measures. Some in- 
dividual pupils may want to carry out their 
own ideas but posters done by small com- 
mittees can provide good experiences in 
working together. Encourage the use of 
many materials—bits of fabric, rubber, plas- 
tics, and so on, in making the posters. 


home and get your rubbers. When you 
come back, you may cross the street.” 

Mark turned and ran back up the 
street. He took the key off the hook, un- 
locked the door, put on his rubbers, and 
then ran back to the corner. 

“That’s better!” said Mr, Hansen as 
he let him cross the street. 

When recess time came Mark was in 
trouble again. “No one may go out on 
the playground without his sweater,” 
said Miss Pearlman. 

“T didn’t wear a sweater,” said Mark, 
“but I am sure that I will be warm! It’s 
spring, now.” 

“You had better stay in and read,” 
said Miss Pearlman. “It’s too cold to be 
outside for twenty minutes without a 
sweater even though this is the first day 
of spring.” 

Mark would have had to stay inside if 
Freddy Haskins hadn’t come to his 
rescue. Freddy had forgotten his sweater 
the day before, so he had two of them at 
school. He let Mark wear one home 
that afternoon, too. 

“My gracious, but I had a lot of 
trouble today!” said Mark to his mother 
and father as they ate their supper. 

“First I didn’t wear my rubbers and 
Mr. Hansen sent me back for them. 
Then I didn’t wear my sweater and 
Freddy had to lend me his.” 

“Oh, ho!” said his father. “You were 
fooled by Mr. Sun. I almost went with- 
out my topcoat this morning, too.” 

“Well, he won’t fool me tomorrow,” 
Mark said. “Ill wear my rubbers and 
take my sweater just to be sure.” 


play acting 


The children may enjoy acting out the 
story on this page or stories from readers 
and health books. (Consult our semiannual 
indexes for health playlets that have ap- 
peared in THE INSTRUCTOR.) Perhaps older 
primary children will want to write their 
own playlets with your help. Here is an op- 
portunity for the class to design and make 
simple costumes and props, 
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P. KENNETH KOMOSKI 


President, The Center for Programed 
Instruction, New York, N.Y. 


Let’s begin with your definition of a teach- 
ing machine. 


Generally speaking, any device used for pre- 
senting instructional material or a “program” 
of instruction may be considered a teaching 
machine. 


What kind of device do you mean? 


Film projectors, TV sets, tape recorders, 
modified electronic computers, even books, 
may all be used as teaching machines. How- 
ever, it is the teaching machine developed by 
B. F. Skinner at Harvard University which has 
brought the phrase into common usage. This 
device is designed to present a carefully “pro- 
gramed,” step-by-step learning sequence to 
students individually. But with most subject 
matter a book can do this as well as a mechani- 
cal or electronic device, if the format is suited 
to the presentation of a “programed” sequence. 


Is there any characteristic common to all 
such devices? 


Yes. In each case the pupil is asked a ques- 
tion, records his answer, is given an opportu- 
nity to compare his answer with the correct 
answer, and then moves on to the next question. 


Are you implying that mechanical equip- 
ment is not necessary for programed learn- 
ing? 


Yes. 
Then, would you rather discuss programed 
learning than teaching machines? 


Absolutely, for to me the machine is inci- 
dental. It is the program that goes into the 
machine that is important. 


What is your definition of programed 
learning? 
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Teaching Machines 


Answers to your questions 


by one of the country’s leading authorities 


Programed learning, or as I prefer to call 
it, programed instruction, is a method of 
arranging instruction in a sequential form ac- 
cording to these principles: 

1. The material contained in a program must 
be arranged in a series of logical or psycholog- 
ical steps, each of which may be successfully 
taken by the learner. 

2. The learner must participate actively at 
each step in the program; that is, he must 
choose an answer. 

3. The learner must be “reinforced” after 
each answer by knowing immediately whether 
he has responded correctly. 

It should be added as a basic premise of pro- 
gramed instruction that if a learner makes 
frequent mistakes as he proceeds through a 
program, and hence becomes confused, some- 
thing is wrong with the program, not with the 
learner. 


Does all programing follow this plan? 


The Skinner-type program is the basis for a 
large part of current practice, but there is also 
another method, named after its innovator, Dr. 
Norman A. Crowder. The Skinner method at- 
tempts to evoke only the correct response, 
where the Crowder method permits a variety of 
responses, both correct and incorrect. 

A pupil working with a Skinner-type pro- 
gram does each item consecutively, building his 
new knowledge on the preceding step. In the 
Crowder-type program, he is directed to pro- 
ceed according to his responses. If he answers 
a question incorrectly, he is sent to an item that 
will show him where he made his error. Many 
persons interested in programing consider the 
two methods mutually exclusive, but I see no 
reason why they cannot be successfully com- 
bined. 


What are the principal benefits of pro- 
gramed instruction? 


The benefits, as I see them, are as follows: 

1. Each pupil works at his own individual 
pace. 

2. Greater variety in teaching is possible. 
Knowing that every pupil has learned the sub- 
ject matter covered by the program, the teacher 


can confidently use it as a basis for further in 
struction of large and small groups. 

3. Evaluation of a pupil’s progress can be 
made more frequently and with less efforty 
With programed books and certain types of ma 
chines, the pupil does much of the evaluating 
himself; with other types of machines, prog- 
ress is recorded automatically. Either way, the 
marking of papers is greatly reduced. 


Is there proof that programed instruction” 
is superior to traditional teaching? 


During the past thirty years, many experi- 
ments in the human learning process have 
demonstrated that the principles implicit in 
programed instruction constitute a firm basis 
for improved teaching. At this point, however, 
more evidence is needed before a definite an- 
swer to the question can be given. The only 
way to acquire this evidence is through a 
variety of programs in many different fields. 


Does programed instruction have any in- 
trinsic weaknesses? 





Several aspects of programed instruction have 
seemed weak to some observers. First, critics 
charge that programs are repetitive and hence 
apt to bore the pupil to a point where his an-4 
swers become merely mechanical. Second, some 7 
say that programs offer the pupil no opportu- 
nity for discovery, intuitive perception, or the 
use of tacit premises in a logical sequence. 
Third, it has been claimed that because pro- 
grams proceed logically from step to step, from 
event to event, or from cause to effect, gradually 
building up to a whole, students will be forced 
to think in this way and will never be en- 
couraged to perceive the pattern of the whole. 















How would you reply to these criticisms? 





To the first charge I would say that while 
programs may be repetitive, I can see no reason 
why they necessarily must be. As to limitations 
placed on the student—at the Center for Pro- 
gramed Instruction we are creating programs 
which we feel give students ample opportunity 
for discovery and imaginative thinking. Finally, 
I see no reason (Continued on page 114) 
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The study of Astronomy is as old as man himself 
Through the centuries it has contributed more to the 
development of human thought than any other science. 
Today it is assuming a new role, for it holds the key 
to man’s desire to permeate outer space Thus it is assum- 
ing new and greater proportions in the science curriculum 
World Book Encyclopedia presents five phases of the sub- 


ject at varying grade levels to assist you in giving greater 


emphasis to this important topic in the science program 
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Mrs. Racuet HutcHison introduced astronomy to her 
fourth-graders as a study of the heavenly bodies. Many of the 
children thought of it as a relatively new science, developed 
to further rocket travel to outer space. A section of the Read- 
ing and Study Guide of World Book guided her planning. She 
began with the introductory section of the article ASTRONOMY. 
The class soon realized that studying the stars was one of the 
earliest sciences practiced even by primitive man. 

The fourth-graders were using the terms “astrology” and 
“astronomy” almost interchangeably until they looked up the 
article AstroLocy. The term “pseudo science” was discussed 
and the children looked more objectively at zodiac readings 
and horoscopes they had considered “scientific.” 

World Book points out three major areas where astronomy 
affects everyday living—the calendar, navigation, and deter- 
mining time. Separate groups set out to find more about each 
of these fields of study. 


The Calendar The Astronomy article, with its 


discussion of lunar and solar calendars, provides many clues as 
to how the stars were used to develop the calendars. The ar- 
ticle CALENDAR further describes the Egyptian and Roman 
forerunners of the Julian calendar of 46 B.c. and the Gre- 
gorian calendar of 1752. 

World Book contains a perpetual calendar showing the day 
of the week for any desired year. This enabled students to find 
the day of the week on which they were born or the day on 
which a particular occasion had or would occur in the future. 

A group of children visited a rabbi to find out more about 
the Jewish calendar. ‘They took with them the names of the 
months and the plan of the calendar which they had already 
studied in World Book. 

Of great interest was the section on calendar reform. The 
proposed 13-month calendar and the world calendar were 
both constructed and compared. The dates of present holi- 
days were applied to these new calendars. 


= 
Navigation and Surveying Atte: 
reading the article NavicaTion, the fourth-graders decided 
that the stars are as essential today for celestial navigation as 
they were in the earliest days of sea travel. The students read 
about a book called The Nautical Almanac which gives the 
exact position of the stars for exact times and dates. 


astronomy... 












The World Book chart “How Stars Help a Navigator Find 
a Ship’s Position” demonstrates the use of the sextant with 
step by step directions. Photos show how the navigator then 
records the position of the ship. A committee from the class 
visited a former Navy Commander to learn more about how 
navigators find their way across the sea. 

The article SExTaNT contains a photo of a navigator shoot- 
ing the stars. The children made diagrams explaining step by 
step how the optical rule operates. 

W orld Book also describes a radio sextant that operates from 
radio waves given off by the sun. The article Rapio tells about 
other direction finders and refers to a special article Direc- 
TION Finver which describes how they are used by ships at sea. 

The article NavicaTion points out that stars are equally 
essential in air and space navigation. It introduces the words 
aviation and astrogation, and describes the work of an astro- 
gator. Sections of the articles Space Trave., Gumpep MIssILe, 
and AirpLaNeE further describe how the stars are used to deter- 
mine location and distance in jet and rocket travel. 

Just as the sextant is used at sea, the surveyor’s transit is 
used on land. From the article SurveyinG the class learned 
that surveying today, as in the days of ancient Egypt, is 
based on careful measurement of the position of the stars. 
This was questioned by some of the children who insisted all 
surveying is done in daylight, but a visit to a surveyor con- 
firmed that surveyors’ charts are calculated by the stars. 


Clocks The groups studying time read that it, too, 
is calculated by studying the stars. They had previously looked 
up the article Transit explaining the navigation instrument. 
Now they found a second article Transir explaining that 
the passage of a celestial body across an observer’s meridian 
is called a transit. Transit readings provide settings for the 
master clocks from which clocks and watches are set around 
the world. In the “G” volume, the children found the article 
on the GreeNwicH Opsservatory. A picture shows a time ball 
which signals the correct time as developed by observatory as- 
tronomers. They learned how the observatory prepares tables 
of the moon and fixed stars for sea and air navigation. 

This provided an excellent opportunity to introduce the con- 
cepts of latitude and longitude (articles Latrrupe, Lonecrrupe, 
Equator, Meripian, Map, and Zone), which were part of the 
fourth-grade geography program. The study ended with a 
clearer concept of astronomy and what it achieves, and an un- 


derstanding that this very old science is very active today. 








A SixtH-Grape Crass became interested in stargazing when 
a student brought a small commercial telescope to class 
Their teacher felt the group needed a broader background 
in astronomy to make their sky watching worthwhile 

World Book helped the children acquire working definitions, 
especially in mathematical concepts, so that the words star, 


planet, and constellation had both specific and related mean- 
ings. Miss Arnold used the World Book subheadings to set up 
questions such as: How many stars are there? How far away 
are the stars? How large are the stars? What are the stars 
made of? Why do the stars shine? Will the stars ke ep shining 


forever? Separate reports answered each of these questions 
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| articles on stars and constellations, 


tertisement 


students developed creative expressions in several areas. Typi- 
cal of their work were: 


... A tale based on the Big and Little Dipper that told how 
Callisto and Arcas convinced Zeus to change them back to 
their earthly forms after, as Ursa Major and Minor, they had 
guided some lost travelers. 


.. . A dance depicting Orion’s fight with Taurus the Bull. 


.. A puppet play portraying adventures of Cassiopea and her 
husband Cepheus, in which Cassiopea repented of her vanity 
and the two petitioned the god, Thor, to create an earthquake 
that would split the rock to which Andromedes was chained. 


A long narrative poem that related the Goddess Diana’s 
anger at Orion and her plot to kill him. 


. Spritely music based on the flight of Virgo 


In conjunction with this experience, the girls’ interest in 
watching the heavens grew substantially. Two facing pages in 
World Book showing the constellations month by month cued 
them on how to look at the sky and they began to recognize 
particular stars and star groups 

Astronomers had been thought of only as men until someone 
read about Henrietta Leavitt, the Harvard astronomer, who 
established a way of determining stellar distances. The section 

Careers in Astronomy” describes vocational opportunities 

Thus World Book Encyclopedia served as a liaison between 

interest created in literature class and learning more about the 


starry skies in science 
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A Trip to an Observatory a» i. 
class project was a visit to a local observatory. Prepara- 
tion was made by reading and discussing the articles OBSERVA- 
TORY, TELEScopE, and PLANETARIUM. Individual reports were 
given on the leading telescopes throughout the world. Of con- 
siderable help was a full-page illustration “With the Astron- 
omer Inside the Observatory.” This cut-away drawing of a 
reflecting telescope shows where the astronomers do their 
work, how the huge dome moves, and the instruments used 
for study analysis. It provided ideal orientation for the trip as 
well as a worthwhile follow-up and additional study on their 
return. 


Sections of Astronomy—“The Nature of Our Universe,” 
“Distances in Space,” and “Astronomers at Work”—were read 
by many children in advance of the trip. Students interested in 
mathematics found worthwhile information on distance in 





space, measurement of stellar motion, and weighing of stars 
and star sizes 

While at the observatory, the class visited the planetarium 
On their return they made a dome by molding sawdust mache \ 
over a large beach ball and painting it with white enamel. Se. | 
ries of constellations were prepared by pricking holes in opaque ) 
paper mounted on frames. The constellations were placed in 
front of a spotlight and reflected on the dome. 
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A Science Crus was excited about the possibility of man’s 
reaching the moon. The club sponsor, to give the study more 
perspective, referred the members to the article Sun for a 
comparison of sizes and distances. Their project, with the aid 
of the Reading and Study Guide, was expanded to include 
a study of both the sun and moon. 


From World Book the group also learned how astronomers 
use an eclipse to test scientific theories and to make observa- 
tions. A map shows the paths of solar eclipses over a 32-year 
period and children learn that the time cycles of solar eclipses 
are called saros. They decided that the irregular pattern of the 
eclipses is caused because the length of the saros seems un- 
related to the length of the year. 
























Sun = Moon ad Earth As a beginning ac- 
tivity, a committee prepared a chart based on “Facts in Brief 
about the Sun” and “The Moon at a Glance.” Mr. Murchison, 
the club sponsor, suggested a third column on the earth for 
better comparisons on size and distances. 

The discussion on weights points out that substances vary in 
weight on different heavenly bodies and the article PLANET 
gives the weight deviations for the planets. This was a new 
concept to the children and it provided insights into varying 
mathematical relationships of size and weight. It also demon- 
strated how size and distance from the sun affect density, and 
therefore the force of gravity. 


The Moon Although the club members knew many 
facts about the moon’s surface, there was considerable con- 
fusion about the moon’s phases. Many thought that we only 
see one side because it doesn’t rotate. World Book points 
out that the moon does rotate, but in relation to the 

sun rather than to the earth. It suggests an ex- 
periment in which three children, represent- 

ing earth, moon, and sun, demonstrate 

how the moon turns on its axis as it 
circles the earth. It makes one ro- 
tation in the same time required 

for one revolution around the 






earth, thus causing us to 
see only one side of the 
moon. 

A page of actual 
photos shows phases 
of the moon with 


















For Younger Members To orient 
younger members of the club and give them status, the club 
president assigned them the task of answering individual mem- 
bers’ questions. Queries such as those listed below with their 


World Book references were cleared up by the research of a diagram fur- 
this group. ther showing 
What causes sunsets? SUN why phases 
occur. 


Do explosions occur on the sun? SUNSPOTS 


Are there seas on the moon? AurRorA BorEALIs 


Is the sun the biggest star? UNIVERSE 
How fast does the earth travel 
in space? EarTH 


Is there really a midnight sun? MIDNIGHT SUN 


Answering questions as they arise is a sound policy, par- 
ticularly in science activities, and World Book Encyclopedia is 
a valuable aid in establishing this practice. 












Eclipses Diagrams and photographs in the article 


EcLIpsE explain both solar and lunar ec lipses, and the accom- 
panying article tells how they can be simulated in a dark room. 
These were practiced several times to demonstrate both the 
annular and partial phases 
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thick small convex lens for the eyepiece at one end and a thin 
large convex lens for the objective at the other, the movable 
tubes were easily made to focus clearly and sharply. 


Looking at the Stars Several children 
developed a real hobby of sky watching, putting their 
telescopes to work to hunt variable stars. The sections “As- 
tronomy as a Hobby” and “Telescopic Observations” guided 
their activities. The bright planets were easily observed but 
duller bodies such as Mars, Saturn, and Jupiter took longer 
to chart. Information on each of the planets was supplied by 
World Book. The children were especially interested in Mars 
and they compared what they saw in the telescope with the 
photograph in the article. 

As suggested in World Book, binoculars were used in the 
hopes of seeing a comet. The article Comet points out that an 
amateur seeing a comet may have it named after him and 
receive a medal. 

“Photographing the Sky” suggests that exposure pictures of 
the constellations can be taken even with a small box camera. 
The entry PHoroGRAPHyY gives cues on using longer or shorter 
exposures. An exhibit of night sky photos showing the more 
common constellations resulted from shots snapped by the 
sky watchers. 


s - 
Stars with Personality word Boo 
describes a variety of star forms such as pulsating stars, 
binary stars, exploding stars, star islands, and radio stars. These 
provoked additional research in the articles Nova, NortH 
Star, Mitky Way, and GaLaxy. 

Some pupils had incorrect concepts about falling stars, com- 
ets, and meteors. Separate studies were made (see METEOR, 
CoMET), again resulting in working definitions that help them 
use the terms more correctly and better understand their read- 
ing in other sources. The bibliography at the end of the As- 
TRONOMY article suggested recent books on interesting stars. 


Radio Telescope 4 separate World Book 


entry Rapio TeLescore explains that this device listens to 


sounds from stars and then is able to plot its position and 
course. Radio telescopes were a new idea to the group. A 
photograph demonstrates that these telescopes resemble an 
optical telescope and usually have a parabolic o1 bowl-shaped 
antenna. The article Te_escore further discusses the radio 
telescope and lists some of its advantages over the optical 
telescope as an astronomical instrument 

A more able student reported on tools in satellites used to 
measure particles in space, including cosmic rays, meteors, and 
micro-meteorites. He also described space telescopes being 
developed for tracing rockets and satellites and reporting 
their progress 
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More ABLE STUDENTS, especially those with a special interest 
in science, will observe that astronomy constantly fosters the 
development of new sciences. 
World Book, discusses the work of modern astronomers and 
physicists in many of these areas under many different entries 
See ASTRONOMY in the Reading and Study Guide ) thereby 
providing opportunities for more advanced research. Thus, 
when a wide range of abilities exists in one class, a room set of 
World Book helps to guarantee that the interests of accelerated 
students do not go unchallenged or unfulfilled. 


Atomic Energy The Astronomy article 
explains that it was the astronomer who pointed out the 
basic steps in releasing the energy of the hydrogen atom. Mary 
questioned this statement, until in the article Sun she read 
the section “Where the Sun Gets Its Heat.’ Here she found 
that the sun is a kind of atomic furnace, with a constant chang- 
ing of hydrogen atoms into helium atoms. 

Later she referred to the article on Atomic ENERGY, espe- 
cially the section “Nuclear Fission.” She saw that Einstein’s 
formula of the loss of mass energy parallels the action of the 
sun where, for every 400 pounds of hydrogen turned into heli- 
um, about three pounds is changed into light and heat energy. 

Now Mary is pursuing her interest in atomic energy in other 
books from her school library. World Book Encyclopedia 


served as a springboard for additional reading. 


s s . 
Distance - Size - Weight- Motion 

Relatively few elementary children are likely to find 
special appeal in sections of Astronomy that describe how 
astronomers determine distance, measure motion, and fix the 
weight and size of the stars. But this information intrigues 
the youthful astronomer, for it is technical, yet it is explained 
in terms he can understand. 

A boy who is continually reading about the proposed trip to 
the moon by one of the astronauts set out to understand for 
himself how we know the moon is 238,855 miles away. He 
made a drawing to show how it is measured, based on explana- 
tion in the article Astronomy of the reading taken from two 
places on the earth to determine the parallax—also a new term 
to him. It is described under the entry PARALLAX. 

The article Space Travet helped to develop his reading and 
speaking vocabulary and a chart provides a capsule view of all 
satellites and probings through November 4, 1960. A page of 
drawings depicts four possible shots and two possible trips to 
the moon. From pictures describing Project Mercury, he en- 
visioned himself in the space suit described in the article. 

In reading how stars are weighed and measured, World 
Book took him back to the achievements of Isaac Newton and 
William Herschel. When he read of Herschel’s work in plot- 
ting and measuring motions, he was amazed that so much 
could be achieved with such limited physical equipment. 

Here again World Book serves an important role in 
helping students get a true perspective of how the 
work of today’s scientists is possible because 
of the cumulative discoveries of previous 
generations. 


= 
Astrophysics What is an astrophysicist? 
Pete Barker’s teacher suggested that he find out, for Pete had 
a general interest in physics but needed to explore the areas 
in which physicists work. 

The World Book article Astropuysics told him that it deals 
with the physical nature of the heavenly bodies, including their 
chemical composition, light, and temperature. Pete also read 
that the main tool of the astrophysicist is the spectroscope. Re- 
search in the “S” volume explained how the compound spec- 
troscope is used to determine the chemical composition of the 
sun and stars, the atmosphere of planets, and the speed at 
which heavenly bodies are moving. 

Pete saw a spectroscope at an observatory and then came 
back to World Book to learn more about diffraction. He made 
some simple experiments with gratings of different intensities, 
by drawing lines on translucent glass. 

Pete may never become an astrophysicist, but his science 
base had been broadened, and his interests have been made 
more specific through his research. 
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can have real-life science lessons by... 





tatching Chicks 


third-grade project, incubating eggs, originated with 
a gifted eight-year-old. He had an insatiable desire to 
1 to build electrically operated equipment. With help 
father, he made an incubator and brought it to school. 
| it to hatch thirty eggs. 

eparation for the project there was research in the 
ibrary, and inquiries were sent to a commercial chick 
. World Book and Compton's encyclopedias, and The 
ful Egg, by G. Warren Schloat (Scribner) were among 
t helpful sources of information. With these beginnings, 
iren plunged into an interesting unit that provided work 
child’s ability level and interest. The topic also corre- 
*Il1 with reading, writing, spelling, speech, arithmetic, 


Incubator 


was a 16” x 14” box made of five-ply wood. In the 
was a pan to hold water, and a sponge for evaporation. 
vere two light bulbs. One was to be on constantly to 
1 the temperature; the other was connected to a thermo- 
keep the heat steady. A netting of fine chicken wire, 
the eggs, was stretched over dowels four inches below 
A thermometer lay on top of the screen where it was 


e EDNA SCHMALBECK 


always visible. A sliding glass door made it easy to open and 
close the incubator. 

rhe incubator was operated for several days before the eggs 
arrived, to be sure that the heat and humidity could be properly 
controlled. The children had learned that the recommended 
hatching temperature was a constant 97.5 degrees, but the best 
they could get was a fluctuating 95 to 100 degrees. We con- 
cluded this might be satisfactory. 

Before the eggs were purchased from a nearby hatchery for 
10 cents each, the children had acquired some knowledge about 
germ spots and fertile and unfertilized eggs from the book, The 
Wonderful Egg. The eggs were finally set in the incubator on 
May 5, and for the next twenty-one days it was the center of 
interest. Each morning two children took turns opening the 
glass door to check the moisture supply. From the third day 
on, the eggs were turned so the baby chicks would not stick to 
the shell. The same two children were also responsible for re- 
cording the temperature every half hour during the school day. 


Miscellaneous Activities 

1. On the third day we opened one egg. The children were 
excited when they saw the chick’s heart already beating. Only 
three days before it had been an (Continued on page 64) 
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The changing season 


INTRODUCTION. This particular unit has been arranged for 
the fourth-grade level. With a bit of ingenuity on the part of a 
teacher, it can be applicable to grades one through four. In areas 
of the country where seasonal changes are more extreme than in 
Florida, pupils would have even more to experience and discuss. 
Fourth-graders had enough vocabulary to do private research in 
books and encyclopedias, and they were old enough to perform ex- 
periments based on simple versions of the weatherman’s tools which 
they made. They were also old enough to observe conditions pro- 
ducing weather and reach some conclusions about forecasting it. 


WHY STUDY WEATHER? Some knowledge of the causes 
of weather will enable children to understand an important part 
of their environment. The more they know about cloud forma- 
tions, wind, and precipitation, the more they will be able to 
anticipate weather changes, and the less they will be dismayed 
by inclement weather. Apart from a personal interest in weather, 
fourth-graders can begin thinking of the effects of weather on 
the work and living habits of people in all parts of the world. 
They can also develop an appreciation for the weather bureau 
service of forecasting and reporting weather. 


WHAT IS WEATHER? It is a combination of variable 
amounts of temperature, wind, precipitation, and humidity 
which produce predictable conditions. 


WHAT ARE METEOROLOGY AND A METEOROLO.- 
GIST? Meteorology is the science of weather study. A meteor- 
ologist is a weatherman who uses certain “materials” to forecast 
weather. The huge parcels of air, hundreds of miles wide, which 
sweep down from Canada, up from the Gulf of Mexico, or east 
from the Pacific Ocean produce hot or cold air masses. These 
“fronts” together with cloud formations, wind speeds, land and 
water temperatures, and other factors are the materials from 
which the meteorologist builds his report. 


MOTIVATING THE UNIT. Working together, teacher and 
pupils can formulate a series of questions. 
1. What is your favorite kind of weather, and why? 
Has bad weather ever interfered with your plans? 
How many in the class enjoy windy days? Why? 
Have you ever “seen pictures” in the clouds? 
How would you describe today’s weather? 
What puzzles you most about weather? 
Why do we not usually have snow in Florida? 
Do you know any sayings or superstitions about the 
weather? 
9. Why aren’t temperature records alone good enough for good 
weather forecasting? 


eI ANE WY 


CONCEPTS OF WEATHER. Some of these were known at 
the beginning of the project; some were learned during it. 
1. We have frequent rains in our state. 
2. The sun is needed for the growth and development of plants, 
and even for our very lives. 
3. We can tell there is a wind by the movement of plant leaves 
and clothes on the line, and waves on water. 
4. There are clouds of different sizes, shapes, and colors. 
5. We know what the daily weather outlook will be by read- 
ing the papers or listening to TV or radio. 
6. There are many kinds of weather. 
7. The sun plays an important part in the seasons. 
8. There is a difference between climate and weather. 
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provides good reasons for... 


Studying Weather 


9. We must adapt ourselves to the weather. 

10. The air that surrounds us is essential to life. 

11. Changes in air conditions determine the weather. 

2. The movement of high and low pressure areas brings about 
changes in weather conditions. 

13. Wind movements over the earth’s surface follow a definite 
pattern. 

14. Weather forecasting depends on a knowledge of the causes 
and effects of air movements. 

15. Special instruments have been developed to aid in weather 
forecasting. 


TOPICS FOR STUDY. Fourth-graders will be learning spe- 
cific facts, and ways and means of forecasting weather. The fol- 
lowing can be a guide in developing research activities. 

1. What effect does weather have on agriculture, transporta- 
tion, clothing, and homes? 

2. What can frost, hail, rain, and drought mean to the farmer, 
and the people for whom he provides? 

3. How do fog, snow, rain, sleet, and gale-force winds affect 
travel by air, sea, and land? How do people protect them- 
selves against all kinds of bad weather? 

4. How is clothing adapted to various weather conditions? 

5. In what way does weather affect the design and construction 
of homes? 

6. How are the following related to weather: air pressure, 
precipitation, condensation, humidity, temperature? 

7. What tools help the weatherman make a forecast? 


SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES. The fourth-graders used these 
to advantage. 

. Took field trips to emphasize and clarify information. 
Made weather calendars, charts, bulletin boards, rain 
gauges, hygrometers, and weather stations. 

3. Collected, drew, and painted pictures of clouds. Labeled 
them with the kind of weather they produced or foretold. 
Performed and wrote reports of experiments. 

Graphed weather and noted trends. 

Delved into weather superstitions, and used them as the 
basis for language activities. 


No 
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SAMPLE TEST. Draw a line under the word or phrase in the 
parenthesis to make a correct statement. 
1. The velocity of the wind means its (speed, humidity). 
2. (Fog, Fog mixed with smoke) is called smog. 
3. The machine which records temperature changes for a week 
is the (thermograph, hygrograph). 
4. A wind vane points (to, away from) the direction from 
which the wind is blowing. 
5. A hurricane is a (rainstorm, whirling storm). 
6. Isobars help us know what is going on (inside air masses, 
outside air masses). 
7. A weatherman finds true wind direction from a (blimp, a 
gas-inflated balloon). 
8. A hurricane is born (over land in the north, over the ocean 
near the equator). 
9. (Cumulus, Cirrus) clouds are seen far ahead of storms 
and weather changes. 
Which of the six weather instruments (wind vane, hygrom- 
eter, anemometer, thermometer, radar, and barometer) help 
the weatherman to: (1) measure air pressure? (2) measure the 


temperature of the air? (3) show wind (Continued on page 66) 
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Last year when the eighth-grade girls in the homemaking 
ciass requested permission to “borrow” some little children 
to make their child-care study more meaningful, the first- 
graders were having a discussion of Easter. Later, when the 
teachers happened to mention these facts to each other, they 
quickly became involved in a typical Lincoln School buzz 
session. From it came an agreement to cooperate in a pilot 
study integrating first- and eighth-grade work around the topic 
of Easter. This would make it possible to enlarge the scope of 
the activity so that the boys in industrial arts could share ex- 
periences with first-grade boys. 


Combined Objectives 


1. Use real children to make child care practical. 

2. Promote better rapport between two age groups 

3. Provide for individual differences in the two grades. 

4. Awaken pride in teaching with the hope that gifted stu- 
dents will choose it later. 

5. Widen scope of eighth-grade curriculum. 

6. Teach the meaning of Easter through doing and giving. 

7. Recognize value of people’s helping each other. 


Joint Activities 


Bulletin Boards. Attractive displays were planned and arranged, 
incorporating first-grade ideas too. 
Demonstration Lessons. The young children “taught” the older 
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An eighth-grade "big sister" shows a curious first-grade 
miss how she assembles the necessary equipment for 
making cookies, and measures each of the ingredients. 


The big boys are obviously enjoying their roles as they 
teach first-graders how to hold and operate coping saws. 





Grades one and eight cooperated in 


Easter Project 


girls how to weave paper place mats and make comb cases. 
In return, eighth-graders helped first-graders make Easter 
baskets from milk cartons. 

Cooky Baking. Homemaking students helped prepare the 
dough, but first-grade girls rolled, cut, and decorated the 
Easter cookies. 

Handcrafts. Eighth-grade boys helped their little “brothers” 
operate the coping saw to cut eggs and rabbits, and to paint 
them. 

Sewing. Animal puppets were made by eighth-grade girls to be 
used in first-grade Easter story dramatizations. 

Research. Upper-graders and the first-grade teacher located 
Easter stories and articles on the traditions of various coun- 
tries which would appeal to young children. 

Tray Favors. Comb cases became Easter presents for veterans. 

Personality Sketches. Each industrial arts and homemaking 
student wrote impressiens and opinions of the adopted 
brother or sister. The first-grade teacher discussed the con- 
tents of each report with the author, and gave hints for 
handling her pupils where necessary. 

Party Planning. Several types of Easter parties were planned 
and discussed separately and jointly. Invitations were de- 
signed and evaluated. Party games and the best procedures 
for successful parties were explored. 

In areas of investigation, participation, and accomplishment, 
the success of this two-grade project far exceeded the teachers’ 

expectations. Age differences seemed (Continued on page 86) 


Teacher, First Grade, Lincoln Elementary School, Carbondale, Illinois 


Homemaking Teacher, Lincoln Junior High School, Carbondale, Illinois 
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Going in Circles 


For Primary Scientists 


SOME reasons for wheels, and characteristics of wheels, may not be ap- 
parent to primary scientists until some simple studies are undertaken. 


ROLLERS 


Why use a wheel? Youngsters know 
that their roller skates, their wagons, and 
their tricycles move much more easily 
than boxes, tables, or chairs. To help 
them understand the importance of 
wheels, let them try moving a wooden 
box filled with blocks across the floor, 
first without rollers under it, then with 
rollers. For rollers, use several wooden 
dowels from a lumberyard. As the box 


ROLLER BEARINGS 


Perhaps the children have already 
learned that roller bearings make things 
easier to move, even though they may not 
know what a roller bearing is like. To 
show them, put a handful of marbles on 
the bottom of an overturned coffee can. 
Invert the lid or another coffee can on 
top of the marbles. The upper can or 
lid will turn freely on the lower one, the 
marbles acting as ball bearings. 

If the children try to put a very heavy 
object on the upper coffee can to see how 
easily it turns, the thin metal of the 
coffee can may be become dented so that 
the can will not turn. In this case, use a 
discarded paint can and put the marbles 
along the groove near the rim. A paint 


is moved, move the dowel that rolls free 
at the back of the box and place it in 
front of the box. Can the children turn 
a corner with their rollers? What else 
makes the rollers different from wheels? 

Rollers need not be wooden dowels 
only, They can be soda straws, pencils, or 
crayons for small boxes, juice cans or 
mailing tubes for larger boxes, or curtain 
rods or broomsticks for still heavier ob- 


can is sturdier than a coffee can, and 
may even support a child sitting on it. 

After letting the children play with 
their homemade giant roller bearings, 
give them some commercial ones to ex- 
amine. Roller skate wheels, tricycle 
wheels, the casters on some chairs, and 
numerous other moving objects are fitted 
with roller bearings. Perhaps a_ local 
garage will give you some discarded 
wheel bearings for the children to ex- 
amine. Can they find the little groove 
that the steel balls roll in? What keeps 
the balls from rubbing against each 
other? Some roller bearings have a race 
(framework) for the balls to fit in so 
they do not touch each other. 


A chalk mark on the edge of a wheel helps children 
count the revolutions as it goes around a curve. 
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jects. Try to get the children to think in 
terms of something that will do for a 
roller without its being labeled “roller.” 

Some rollers are better than others, 
Let the children use a handful of marbles 
under a box, then pull the box along on 
top of the marbles. Is it easier than pull- 
ing the box using rollers? Can the direc- 
tion of the box be changed if marbles 
are used instead of rollers? 





The marbles between these cans 
are simple ball bearings. 


OTHER WHEEL FACTS 


Now that the children have examined 
a wheel and its bearings, let them study 
some other facts about wheels. Do the 
wheels of their wagons turn independent- 
ly of each other, or are the wheels on one 
side connected to the wheels on the other 
side? When they see that the wheels are 
all independent of each other, see if they 
can find out why. 

Put a chalk mark on the left rear wheel 
of a wagon where (Continued on page 63) 
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For Junior Scientists 


wueets and liquids both exhibit a number of in- 
teresting phenomena to be studied and under- 
stood by junior scientists, 


WHEELS 


One interesting relationship about 
wheels is a follow-up to learning why 
wheels must be independent on opposite 
sides of a vehicle. The wheels of most 
vehicles turn independently on opposite 
sides of the vehicle. Many trains, how- 
ever, have their right and left wheels 
locked so that the right wheel turns at the 
same rate as the left. How, then, does 
the train wheel allow for going around a 
turn? 

Have your children look at a train 
wheel on a siding, or at the wheel of a 
model train. See how the rim slopes so 
that the wheel is a little smaller in diam- 
eter at the outer edge than it is at the 
inner edge next to the flange. 

When the train rounds a curve to the 
right, the wheels press against the left 
side of the track, just as the driver of a 
car presses against the left door when he 
makes a right turn. This makes the train’s 
left wheel ride at its largest diameter. The 
right wheel, however, rests where its di- 
ameter is smallest. This means that there 
is a bigger wheel on the left than on the 
right when the train rounds a curve to 
the right. 

What happens when the train rounds a 
curve to the left? 

In cars, trucks, and tractors there are 
special gears in the differential that per- 
mit the wheels to turn at different speeds 
when the vehicles go around a corner. If 
the children look at the rear axles of most 





When the wheel is moved, the cray- 
on makes a pattern called a cycloid. 





wards towards an oncoming vehicle, or 
would the oncoming vehicle run forward 
into it? 

Scientists call the shape of the path of 
the crayon a cycloid. It is an important 
and interesting mathematical curve. 

Try the crayon between the rim and the 
axle of the wheel. What kind of curve 
does it make on the paper now? Where 
would you put the crayon for it to make 
a straight line? 


WATER ROTATION 









vehicles, they can see a big bulge where 
the diflerential is located. 

When a wheel turns, different parts of 
the wheel move in different paths. The 
axle moves along in a level line, but what 
about the rim? What sort of path would 
a stone caught in a tire make? You can 
show your pupils by putting a piece of 
wrapping paper along the wall, then fas- 
tening a pencil or a crayon to the rim of 
a wheel and moving it along the floor 
so the crayon touches the paper. 

Watch the path drawn by the crayon as 
the wheel moves. Does the crayon ever 
move backward as the wheel moves for- 
ward? Could a stone caught in the tire 
and suddenly loosened be thrown back- 


Wheels are not the only things that 
show interesting features of rotation. 
When water is stirred in a glass so that it 
rotates around inside the glass fairly fast, 
it climbs up the side of the glass. If your 
children stir water in a half-filled bowl, 
how high can they get it along the sides 
without spilling it? Can the water be spun 
fast enough so that it becomes dry in the 
center? 

Add a spoonful of sand to the water 
and stir it rapidly. When you remove the 
spoon, where does the sand collect? Is 
the sand like sediments in a stream in 
this regard? Sediments drop where the 
current is slow. Where is the current slow 
in the glass? 


OTHER EXPERIMENTS 


A ball or similar weight whirled at the 
end of a string illustrates an interesting 
principle of revolving objects. Remove 
the rubber bulb from an eye dropper. 
Thread a fine string down through the eye 
dropper. At the end, tie an object about 
the size and weight of a golf ball. Hold 
the eye dropper in one hand and the free 
end of the string in the other while you 
make the weight swing in a horizontal 
circle. When it is swinging rapidly, hold 
the dropper steady and pull up on the 
string quickly. What happens to the rate 
at which the ball revolves? Does it move 
faster at the end of a short string or a 
long one? Let the string lengthen again to 
find out. 

This phenomenon is obeyed by plan- 
ets as they circle the sun. The earth moves 
fastest when it is closest to the sun in 
winter, and slowest when it is farthest 
away in summer. Satellites, too, speed up 
when their orbits grow smaller in diam- 
eter as they approach the earth. 

These are but a few of the principles 
to be studied about things that go in 
circles. How many other interesting 
studies can you find about circular 
motion? 
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Rams BEAR awoke from his long win- 
ter sleep and looked around. He could 
see nothing but darkness inside the 
cave. He rolled over and poked his 
mother. Then he stood up. He walked 
to the mouth of the cave and looked at 
the night sky. The moon was full. 

Little Bear went back into the cave 
and poked his mother again. 

“Mama,” he said softly. There was 
no answer. 

“Mama,” he said again—this time a 
bit louder. Mama Bear opened her eyes. 

“The moon is full and the wind is 
from the south, Is it spring now?” asked 
Little Bear. 

Mama Bear looked at the North Star. 
“Hush!” she whispered. “It is not spring 
yet. Go back to sleep.” 

Little Bear curled up beside his moth- 
er and went back to sleep. 
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Christopher’s 


hristopher lived in Friendly Village. In Friendly 
Village, people helped each other. If a neighbor was 

sick, a friend baked a custard. If a house caught on fire, 
the firemen helped. If two cars locked bumpers, the po- 
liceman helped. On a holiday, the Mayor gave a party. 

Christopher liked Friendly Village. That is—most of 
the time. Today Christopher was not happy. He had his 
first loose tooth. 

His father said, “I will tie a string to your tooth and 
pull it out.” 

Christopher said, “No, thank you, Daddy.” 

Mother said, “I will phone Dr. Pulley, Christopher, He 
can help you.” 

Mike, who was Christopher’s best friend, said, “I will 
walk with you to see Dr. Pulley.” 

So Christopher and Mike walked slowly down the 
street. They met Tall Tom, the policeman. 

Tall Tom said, “Good morning, boys.” Christopher did 
not answer or smile. 


Mike said importantly, “We are going to see Dr. Pulley. | 


Christopher has a loose tooth.” 
Tall Tom said, “I will walk along with you. I would like 


Let your children dramatize this ‘ 


A week later, Little Bear awoke again 
and looked around. He could see nothing 
but darkness inside the cave. He rolled 
over and poked his mother. Then he 
stood up and walked to the mouth of the 
cave to look at the night sky. 

The moon was one-half gone now and 
he could hear the ice breaking on the 
lake. 

Little Bear went back into the cave 
and poked his mother again. 

“Mama,” he called softly. There was 
no answer. 

“Mama,” he said again—a bit louder 
this time. Mama Bear opened her eyes. 

“Mama,” said Little Bear, “the moon 
is one-half gone now and the ice is break- 
ing on the lake. Is it spring now?” 

Mama Bear looked at the North Star. 
“Hush!” she whispered. “It is not spring 
yet. Go back to sleep.” 


to see Dr. Pulley.” 


So Little Bear curled up beside his 
mother and went back to sleep. 

Another week went by and Little Bear 
again awoke and looked around. He 
could see nothing but darkness inside the 
cave. He rolled over and poked his 
mother. Then he stood up and walked 
to the mouth of the cave. He looked at 
the night sky. 

The moon was gone now and he saw 
that, near the cave, the catkins were on 
the willows. 

Little Bear went back into the cave 
and poked his mother again. 

“Mama,” he called softly. She did not 
answer him. 

“Mama,” he called again. Mama Bear 
opened her eyes. 

“Mama,” said Little Bear, “the moon 
is gone and catkins are on the willow. 
Is it spring now?” (Continued on page 129) 
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Soon they came to the firehouse. There was Chief 
O’Brien. He said, “Well, well. Where are the likes of you 
going?” Christopher did not answer or smile. 

Mike said importantly, “We’re going to see Dr. Pulley. 
Christopher has a loose, wiggly tooth!” 

Chief O’Brien said, “I'll just walk along, too. I can hear 
the fire bell from Dr. Pulley’s office.” 

Next they came to the cobbler’s shop. “What is all the 
excitement?” old Mr. Bean, the cobbler, asked. Christo- 
pher did not answer or smile. 

Mike said importantly, “It’s about Christopher’s loose 
tooth. He’s going to see Dr. Pulley.” 

Old Mr. Bean said, “I'll go along with you. I like to 
walk.” 

Soon they came to the bakery shop. Fat Mrs. Tuttle 
bustled out. “Is it a holiday?” she asked. 

“Oh, no,” said Mike. “Christopher is going to see Dr. 
Pulley. He is going to have a tooth pulled.” Christopher 
shivered. He did not answer or smile. 

“I will get some buns to put in my pocket. Christopher 
can eat them later,” said Mrs. Tuttle. 

Next they came to the Village Square. The Mayor came 
down the steps of the Village House, (Continued on page 86) 





Introduce your study of spring with this tale 
PASCAL FABIAN 


A story to motivate discussion about animal habits 
CONNIE ROWLAND 


Nancy Brown's 


New 
Friends 


N ANCY BROWN and her mother and father were eat- 
ing dinner. Nancy Brown’s cat, Mrs. Vinegar, was eat- 
ing dinner, too. 

Just before the family finished their meal, Nancy 
said, “Mother, can you play with me?” 

“No,” said Mrs. Brown, “I must wash the dishes. 
Perhaps I can play with you later.” 

“Daddy, can you play with me?” Nancy asked. 

“No,” said Mr. Brown, “I must wash the car. Per- 
haps I can play with you later.” 

“But I have to go to bed later,” Nancy sighed. “I 
wish I had someone to play with now.” 

“You could play with Mrs. Vinegar,” said Nancy’s 
mother. 

Nancy shook her head. “Mrs. Vinegar won’t play 
with me any more. All she does is sleep and sleep.” 

“Do you know what I think?” Mr. Brown said. “I 
think Mrs. Vinegar will soon be a mother cat.” 

Nancy Brown became so excited she almost knocked 
over her glass of milk. 

“Oh, my!” said Nancy. “I must fix a bed for the 
kittens right away. I know just the place to put it— 
the garage!” 

Mrs. Brown thought the garage would be a very 
good place for a bed for the kittens. So Nancy ran off 
to fix a cozy bed for Mrs. Vinegar’s family. 

She found an old round pink hatbox. She put it in 
the corner of the garage. Mrs. Vinegar sniffed at the 
pink hatbox and blinked her sleepy eyes. Nancy picked 
it up and sniffed at it, too. It smelled nice—just like 
her mother’s perfume. 

“Now don’t go away, Mrs. Vinegar,” Nancy said. “I 
haven't finished making your new bed yet.” 

Nancy took the soft blue blanket that was wrapped 
around her best doll. She folded it neatly and laid it 
in the hatbox. It looked very comfortable. 

“Come, Mrs. Vinegar!” Nancy patted the blanket 
and Mrs. Vinegar jumped into the hatbox. She pushed 
her paws into the woolly blanket. She felt its softness. 
She curled up and purred. Mrs. Vinegar liked her new 
bed. 

On Monday morning, and on Tuesday morning, and 
on Wednesday morning, Nancy Brown peeked into the 
hatbox. But all she saw was just Mrs. Vinegar pecking 


back at her. 


(Continued on page 63) 
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This 4-part story about southeast Africa is 
an INSTRUCTOR innovation to motivate a 
study of African art, folklore, or music; a 
social studies unit; or a current events discus- 
sion. Would you like more long, long stories? 





 _— LOPEZ, a Portuguese boy, lived in Mozambique, 
in southeastern Africa. He was home now from his school in 
Johannesburg for a summer vacation. 

Today Manuel was sitting on the veranda of his father’s 
trading post, watching his brown lizard sunning itself. The 
lizard, covered with repulsive warts, was bloated from eat- 
ing all the insects Manuel had fed it. Manuel stretched lazily 
in the sun. Like the lizard, he was enjoying the sun. Later in 
the day it would be too hot. 

Manuel could hear his father, Carlos, talking to a white 
hunter inside the store. He was selling equipment to the 
hunter for a safari. The hunter’s voice sounded rude, but 
Manuel never doubted that his polite father would be a match 
for the man, and would make a profit, too, so that Manuel 
could continue his education in Johannesburg. 

Manuel looked out over the veldt. He wondered if the 
hunter was after lions. Most hunters were—the big showy 
lions that could be photographed and exhibited back home. 
East Africa, especially Mozambique, was famous for these 
tawny creatures, as well as zebras, leopards, baboons, wart 
hogs, and elephants. 

But, because of the nearby Kosa tribe, no one hunted the 
elephants. These native Africans believed that the spirits of 
their brave warriors lived again in the elephants, the Sacred 
Elephants. So no one killed them. 

Manuel’s mother, Maria, taught a class of African children 
in the mission school. It was she who had told Manuel, “Re- 
spect the elephants. They never come near our trading post 
or kraals. They do us no harm and the Kosas honor them.” 

Manuel’s father sold no equipment for elephant hunting, 
nor did he send out native guides after elephants. At the near- 
by forestry station, the officials gave no permits to hunt them. 

So the Kosas were friendly. They sent their children to the 
mission school to be taught reading and writing. On Sundays, 
the Kosas attended worship and sang “God Bless Africa,” 
clapping to the rhythm. They wore the cotton clothes Maria 
gave them and they seemed to enjoy themselves. 

Sometimes the natives discarded their clothes in the jungle 
and covered their nakedness with stripes of paint. Sometimes 
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the Lopez family heard drums in the night, but they pre. 
tended not to notice. 

Carlos went on selling hunting equipment to Europeans 
and Americans. He traded clothes, groceries, medicine, and 
candy for corn, peanuts, animal skins, and small game. The 
trading post was useful to the people of the veldt and the 
jungle. 

Manuel watched his lizard and listened to his father’s soft 
voice. This hunter was a tough customer. Manuel was inm- 
patient. He was waiting for his friend Ichapoo to come from 
the veldt. Why didn’t Ichapoo hurry? He must know that 
school was out and Manuel was on vacation. Suddenly 
Ichapoo appeared on the veranda. Manuel had not heard 
his soft footsteps. 

“Sit down, Ichapoo. I am glad you have come. I have been 
saving some lemonade for you,” said Manuel. He grinned at 
the tall ebony-colored boy, with his bright eyes and slender 
build. He was wearing a cotton shirt and dungarees which 
Manuel’s mother had given the native boys. 

“What have you been doing while I was at school?” asked 
Manuel. 

“I was gun carrier on a hunt for Simba, the lion,” replied 
Ichapoo. He drank the lemonade which Manuel offered him, 
“Cold! Good! I thank you.” Ichapoo finished the drink in 
gulps. Then he leaned forward and spoke softly to Manuel. 
The hunter now stood in the doorway, watching the boys. 
But he could not hear them. 

“Can you take me for a ride in your father’s jeep? I have 
something big to show you,” asked Ichapoo. 

“Of course! I would like to do that. Wait until I tell my 
mother that we are leaving.” Manuel ran quickly into the 
house to tell his mother. 

The hunter watched the boys as they climbed into the 
jeep. He was saying to Carlos, “Do you allow your son to 
associate with the natives?” Manuel’s cheeks burned with 
shame. 

“Which way shall I drive?” Manuel asked Ichapoo. He 
hoped the African boy had not heard the insulting question. 

“Down the elephant road,” Ichapoo replied. 

Manuel nodded. Ichapoo had told Manuel many times that 
long ago the road had been an elephant path. White men had 
improved the road and now it was used by cars and jeeps. 

Manuel drove expertly. His father did not allow him to 
drive in Johannesburg, but here in the veldt, Manuel drove. 
His father was even allowing him to teach Ichapoo to drive. 

“Go faster. We have a long way to travel,” said Ichapoo. 
Manuel stepped on the gas. This was like flying over the 
waving grasses. 

“This is so much better than going to school. Tomorrow 
I will give you a driving lesson,” Manuel told Ichapoo. The 
road went over a small mangrove swamp, and then onto a 
stretch of dry land. Manuel heard the discordant sounds of 
monkeys in the trees. Once they passed a snake curled up 
on a stone, sunning itself. 

Manuel disliked snakes. “See that puff adder,” he said to 
Ichapoo. “Ugh! I dislike them. I hate the cobras, full of poison 
and ready to spit in my face. And the mambas—they rise 
up high on their tails and leer before striking.” 

“Stay away from snakes,” Ichapoo replied. 

On and on they bounced through the great veldt. They 
passed many flowers—red and yellow poinsettias, giant 
begonias, thick bamboo, and the matted spears of sisal 
hedges. 

“Many snakes hide there.” Ichapoo pointed to the sisal. 
The African boy laughed as Manuel shuddered. Ichapoo 
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was amused at his friend’s loathing of snakes. 
They were just part of the land to him. 

“How much further?” asked Manuel. “What 
is it you are going to show me?” Manuel was 
impatient now. 

“We are going across the veldt to that bluff,” 
said Ichapoo, pointing in the distance. 

“What are we to see?” Manuel insisted. 

“The Sacred Elephants,” answered Ichapoo. 
“They have returned from the far country. 
There is a herd now in the river under the 
bluff.” 

“Elephants!” Manuel stepped on the gas. 

Soon Ichapoo made him stop and _ they 
walked the last mile to the bluff. 

“We must not let the elephants hear us com- 
ing,” Ichapoo said. 


Part II—The Discovery 


Elephants, Sacred Elephants! Manuel was 
excited. He rejoiced to think he would be able 
to watch a herd of these big animals. 

The big, gray, wrinkled bull elephant was in 
the water, hosing down his skin. His ears were 
like sails, and his legs like strong columns. His 
trunk was as big as a boy’s body. 

“Look at the bull elephant’s eyes!” Manuel 
breathed. The eyes were mean and amber- 
colored, and set in the sides of his monstrous 
head. 

There were the cow elephants, looking side- 
ways at their children. Ichapoo had _ told 
Manuel that elephants could not see straight 
ahead because their faces were too wide, and 


enormous heads. 
“Look! 


so their eyes were set on the sides of their 


Isn’t it wonderful!” Manuel whis- 


The boys peered through the sisal intently. 
The enormous elephant below seemed to be on 
guard. He would lift his sensitive trunk into the 
air—testing. Then he would trumpet loudly. 

The herd made other noises—in their throats 
and stomachs and trunks—a rumbling of 
sounds. They made goose pimples rise on 
Manuel’s body. 

The wind blew the strong odor of the ele- 
phants toward the boys, so Manuel knew that 
they were safe from discovery by the old ele- 
phant on guard. 

“Come, I have another sight to show you 
around the bend in the river,” said Ichapoo. 
The boys circled another bluff and looked 
down on the river again. 

“Wart hogs! Big ugly wart hogs!” Manuel 
was amazed. “So many of them! This is a won- 
derful place you have found!” They both stared 
at the weird sight below. Many wart hogs were 
wallowing in the muddy bank of the river— 
wart hogs with horrible hairless bodies, long 
ugly warts, and dangerous tusks. The young 
ones tumbled around their mothers, who 


grunted in grating tones. Some were submerged 
in the mud, leaving only their hideous heads 
showing. 

“Have the hunters come this way yet?” whis- 
pered Manuel. 












pered. There were the baby elephants, stamp- 
ing and splashing in the water. Some of the 
mothers were washing their young ones. One 
baby curled its trunk over its head to nurse 
from the two breasts hanging between its 
mother’s front legs. 

Manuel drew a deep breath. “Oh, Ichapoo,” 
he said softly, as he surveyed the scene below, 
“I am so glad you brought me to see this.” 
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“No. We led them over the veldt and let 
them follow the spoor of Simba, the lion,” re- 
plied Ichapoo. “We would not bring the hunt- 
ers towards the elephants.” Manuel nodded. 
The wart hogs could be hunted, but the Sacred 
Elephants must be protected. 

Suddenly the boys heard an angry trumpet- 
ing from up the river. 

“Let’s go back! Something has happened!” 
said Ichapoo. The loud, harsh trumpeting filled 
the jungle. When they returned to their first 
hiding place, Manuel saw the bull elephant. He 
stood tall, his trunk aloft, calling his herd out 
of the river and into the jungle. 

“Could we follow them?” questioned Manuel. 

Ichapoo shook his head and whispered, 
“Night is coming. No one stays out at night in 
the jungle. We must leave the river.” 

Ichapoo led the way back to the jeep. 
Manuel jumped into the front seat, anxious to 
be off. Just then he saw the baby elephant. He 
was eating from a bale of hay that Carlos had 
left in the back of the jeep. 

“Don’t move! You might frighten him— 
then his mother will come,” warned Ichapoo. 
Manuel watched. The little fellow was so 
greedy. 

“Shall I push the hay out and let him have 
it all?” Manuel asked. 

“Shhh! Don’t move!” cautioned Ichapoo. He 
pointed to the jungle. There stood a cow ele- 
phant, quietly looking at them—checking to 
see if her child was in danger. 

Suddenly the baby elephant lifted his sensi- 
tive trunk as though searching the air for some- 
thing. Then he put his trunk in Manuel’s shirt 
pocket and took out a bag of peanuts. Manuel 
held his breath. The mother elephant realized 
that her child was eating. She ambled toward 
the jeep and rubbed her ear, which was the 
size of a table, against it. She reached into the 
back of the jeep with her trunk and picked up 
the rest of the hay. Trumpeting for her child 
to follow, she carried the hay into the jungle. 
The youngster scrambled after her. 

Manuel and Ichapoo watched, enchanted. 
When the elephants were gone, Manuel drove 
back down the elephant road toward the trad- 
ing post. 

“Hurry!” said Ichapoo. “Dark comes quick- 
ly to the jungle. And remember, these are 
secret elephants. Never tell the hunters that 
you have seen them. The spirits of our brave 
warriors live again in these Sacred Elephants!” 


Part 1Il—Forced Safari 


When Manuel and Ichapoo reached the trad- 
ing post, the moon was bright and the sky was 
studded with white stars. Carlos and Maria 
were closing the post. 

“Manuel! Ichapoo! You are late! We were 
beginning to worry about you,” said Maria. 

“Don’t stay out so late again,” ordered 
Carlos in a stern voice. (Continued on page 92 , 
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Instructor Hobbies Series 


(Next month, Drawing) 





er 
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Bobby gets a model plane ready for a hobby show. 


My Hobby Is 
AIRPLANES 


What are some things you can do 
with a hobby of airplanes? 

I put together model airplane kits, 
and I have a pair of binoculars which 
I use to spot and identify certain planes 
in the sky. I read lots of books about 
planes, and I have a scrapbook collec- 
tion of colored pictures of airplanes. I 
get the pictures from air line companies 
or I cut them from magazines. 





7 


How did you become interested in 
this hobby? 

My uncle is a pilot for a big passen- 
ger air line, and one day he took me to 
see his plane. He let me sit in the cock- 
pit and pretend I was a pilot. He 
showed me where all of the controls 
were. I decided then that I wanted to 
know more about airplanes. 


What are some of the other things 
airplanes are used for? 

They carry freight, help forest rang- 
ers spot fires, and seed clouds to make 
rain. They help map makers and hur- 
ricane hunters, and are used to spray 
farmers’ crops. Some men fly planes 


the way most people drive a family 
Car. 


Do the letters and numbers on a 
plane’s fuselage have any special 
meaning? 

Yes, they do. For instance, an F 
means a fighter, an X means an experi- 
mental plane, and so on. The large 
numbers are taken from the serial 
number given to the plane by the 
manufacturer. Other letters may mean 
other things. 


Do you recommend this hobby to 
other children? 

Oh, yes! It doesn’t cost much money 
—even the airplane kits are not too ex- 
pensive. And if they want to be a pilot, 
this is a good way to learn about how 
airplanes work and what a pilot does. 
It’s fun to show my models and scrap- 
books at hobby shows, too. 


SOME BOOKS TO USE 

Airplane Model Building, Johnson (Cornell Mari- 
time). The First Book of Airplanes, Bendick 
(Watts, F.). The Junior Airman's Book of Air- 
planes, David (Dodd). (See page 128.) 
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FOR FLORIDA FUN = 
ON THE GULF 
OF MEXICO 


For an exciting vacation (or a change more permanent) you'll 
love Pensacola, nearest Florida resort to most of the nation. 
Here at the “Cradle of Naval Aviation” where navy aviators 
receive gold, you'll laugh and in the 
bewitching beauty of this historical city. Love it? You may 
come and stay forever! 

Horets, Mores, AND CoTTaceEs 


MAIL NOW FOR FREE COLOR 
Senne, Box 1671 Dep. BO 
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| NOW YOU CAN VISIT 30 DESKS AT ONC! 





Add fuller understanding to each student’s microscope 
study right from your own desk with the B&L Tr 
Simplex* Micro-projector. 
The Tri-Simplex* lets you point out important 
details to the entire group at once. Students know 
= exactly what to look for when using their own microscopes. 
They understand better; you get your point across faster. 
Like to have a good look for yourself? Ask for a laboratory 
demonstration or write for Catalog E-248. No obligation, of 
course. Bausch & Lomb Incorporated, 85715 Bausch Street, 
Rochester 2, New York. 


BAUSCH & LOMB 


MICRO-PROJECTOR 


Project fixed microscope slides or living 
micro-organisms onto a wall screen, OF 
table-top for tracing. Change-over is quick 
and easy. (Meets requirements of C.C §.§.0. 
Purchase Guide, Nos. 2610 and 
2615.) From $150.00. (Price subject 
to change.) 











BAUSCH & LOMB 


Vv 


* Trademark, 
Bausch & Lomb Incorporated 
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The Party —an unfinished story for your class to discuss 


Ginger was sitting on the kitchen stool talking over 
the plans for her birthday party with her mother. 

"I'll invite the whole class," she was saying. 

"Why don't you invite only your closest friends? You 
will have a much better time," suggested her mother. 

"But Bessie invited the whole class and we had a ball!" 

"So | heard! Bessie's mother is still picking up the 
pieces. I'm afraid | can't let you invite the whole class." 

"But | have to! Don't you understand, Mother?" 

"Ginger, do you remember what you told me after 
you came home from Walter's party?" asked her mother. 


"Ginger, you know that ‘Let's Talk It Over’ time you 
have at school? Couldn't you talk about class parties 
and agree on some ways of behaving at them?" 

The next day Ginger talked with her teacher, who 
planned to have the children discuss their parties. 
When the time arrived, Ginger opened the discussion. 
"If we don't do something about our parties, our parents 
won't let us have any more. What are we going to do?" 
Why do you think the parties got so rough? 


What do you think about inviting the whole class to a party? 
If you were in Ginger's class, what would you say you should do? 





"Yes. The parties are getting awfully rough. But they 
don't have to be! The kids are really good at school." 


Possible solutions to this story will 
be presented in the April issue. 


How a Seventh Grade ‘finished’ the February Story 





"My Father Will Pay" 


Synopsis-—Emma told Miss Alden, the 
librarian, that she had found several 
books in the library with pictures cut 
from them. As Miss Alden helped 
Emma locate other books so she could 
do a report, they found more with pic- 
tures cut out. Miss Alden noticed they 
dealt with Alaska. She knew that Mrs. 
Bond's class was studying that state. 

When Mrs. Bond heard what had 
happened, she asked the one who had 
cut out the pictures to tell her. No one 
did. Later the girls approached Gwen 
and told her she would be caught. Gwen 
said her father would pay for the books. 
After Gwen left, Anne asked, “Now 
what shall we do?” 











TEACHER: Do you suppose Gwen thought 
She might be found out? 

GROUP IN CHORUS: No! 

KATHY: Yes. She must have known she 
would be found out. (On second thought, 
group nodded heads in agreement with Kathy. ) 

ANNE: If her father paid for it, she wouldn't 
care, 

MATTHEW: Her father is spoiling her. 

DAVID: The main reason she did it was be- 
cause she has to take home A’s. 


TEACHER: You are anticipating my next 
question, “Why do you think she cut the pic- 
tures from the books?” 

ANNE: Some parents expect too much from 
their children. Some kids cheat in order to get 
good grades. 

MATTHEW: Some parents would do anything 
so that their children could get good grades. I 
think her father would pay for the books. 

ANNE: I know a girl who didn’t get good 
grades, so whenever she got an A, her parents 
gave her $5. I think this was overdoing it. 

MATTHEW: Once I brought home a report 
card with straight B’s and told my father it was 
average. He said, “No one in this family is 
average.” My next report card had A’s. I’m 
glad now that he said this. 

KATHY: She has to make A’s, so her work 
has to be perfect. Sometimes, as she said, the 
pictures in the magazines aren’t just right for 
our reports. 

DEBBI: She didn’t look hard enough. She was 
just lazy. 

KATHY: You do things you shouldn’t when 
you try to get A’s. 

TEACHER: What do you think Anne and the 
other girls should do? 

DEBBI: The girls should try to talk to Gwen 
and tell her to tell her teacher that she cut out 
the pictures. 


JULIA WEBER GORDON 


Director of Child and Youth Study 
New Jersey Department of Education 


DAVID: Gwen should tell the librarian so the 
other children won’t be kept from using the 
library. 

ANNE: I don’t think it’s fair for the teacher 
to punish everybody for one person. 

TEACHER: Do you think that is what the 
teacher is doing? 

DEBBI: No. She has to do this until she 
knows who did it so that no more books are 
torn. The girls should help Gwen by telling her 
that it would be better if she went to the teach- 
er or the librarian. 

DAVID: I don’t think the classmates will get 
it across to Gwen. The problem should be 
solved only by the girl, her teacher, and her 
parents. 

MATTHEW: The teacher should go to the 
parents and tell them. Then maybe they won’t 
push Gwen too far. 

TEACHER: Do you find it difficult to help one 
another? 

ANNE: I think it’s hard to help somebody 
because you don’t really get a chance to make 
close friends when classes are changing all the 
time. 

DEBBI: But in 7th and 8th grade you feel 
more like helping other people. You don’t 
want to go to the teacher. You feel embarrassed 
to do that. 

ANNE: A teacher knows when a person is 
tattling on somebody and when they are trying 
to help the person. The girls should go to the 
teacher and ask her help in trying to get Gwen 
to tell on her own. 
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Arithmetic 
ESTHER J. SWENSON 
Professor of 
Elementary Education 
University of Alabama 
University, Alabama 


Art 

IVAN E. JOHNSON 
Professor and Head, 
Department of 

Arts Education, . 
Florida State University, 
Tallahassee 






















Language Arts 
GERTRUDE A. BOYD 
Associate Professor 

of Education, Arizona 
State University, Tempe 


Music 

BEATRICE KRONE 
Teacher, Idyllwild 
School of Music, 
Idyllwild, California 


Reading 

RUTH STRANG 
Professor of Education 
University of Arizona 
Tucson 


Science 

GLENN O. BLOUGH 
Professor ot Education 
University of Maryland 
College Park 


Social Studies 

RALPH C. PRESTON 
Professor of Education, 
University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia 


These specialists will give you direct answers to 
specific questions without charge. (Requests of a 
general nature, such as setting up a curriculum and 
supplying material for a talk or a paper, are not 
a part of this service.) Address your letter to the 
proper counselor, in care of THE INSTRUCTOR, 
Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y., and enclose 
a stamped, self-addressed envelope. Next month, an- 
swers to questions on arithmetic, language arts, mu- 
sic, and science will appear on this page. In the 
meantime, all the counselors will be glad to answer 
your questions. 
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YOUR COUNSELOR SERVICE 


ANSWERS QUESTIONS ON 


ART 


Our P.T.A. has asked my fourth grade to prepare favors for 
their spring meeting in our building and to paint a big 
spring mural to be placed at the back of the stage. Is this not 


a big responsibility for one class? 


Many school systems have established, with the 
help of their P.T.A., a policy which limits re- 
quests for favors and decorations made by the 
children. If the creative art experiences in the 
classroom are predicated on the needs and inter- 
ests of pupils, it is unlikely that children can be 
motivated to create art for an affair of which 
they are not to be a part. Unfortunately, some 
civic groups are not considerate in asking for such 
things as favors and decorations. 

Another aspect of the problem is that such re- 
quests often involve making twenty to fifty favors 


LANGUAGE ARTS 


identical in form. Obviously there is not much 
opportunity for creativity on the part of the in. 
dividual pupil unless he has used a medium such 
as block printing, which lends itself to duplication, 

The mural might be carried out without an ad- 
verse effect on your children if they come to it 
with their own purposes. It should evolve as part 
of the on-going learning in the classroom. Very 
often a mural which has originated in a classroom 
is exhibited at meetings of parents. They can 
learn much about pupils’ creative art learning 
from an exhibit of the pupils’ work. 


Does the attitude of parents affect the child’s progress in 


language study? 


Yes, parents exert a powerful influence on the 
development of attitudes toward schoolwork. If 
they feel that the teachers are capable and con- 
scientious, their children come to school with 
wholesome attitudes of confidence and respect. 
As parents begin to look upon education as some- 
thing important in the life of the child and in 
the atmosphere of the home, a “get-by” attitude 
toward learning simply does not develop. With 
the backing of interested parents, the child be- 
comes highly motivated to get started on assign- 


READING 


ments and to complete them to the best of his 
ability. He is quite likely to be successful in 
learning to speak, to listen, and to write if he 
feels his family is interested in what he is doing 
at school and is satisfied with his rate of progress. 
Positive attitudes toward learning are developed 
if parents listen attentively when the child speaks, 
if they use and encourage clear and distinet speech, 
and set a good example by attending to social and 
business affairs promptly, using both oral and 
written communication, 


How should I teach reading to slow fourth-grade children 


with short attention spans? 


While each child reads a paragraph aloud, note 
his basic sight vocabulary, his skill in word recog- 
nition, the interest and expression with which he 
reads, his comprehension of the paragraph. You 
will probably find that all of the children need 
some instruction, which you will give to the class 
as a whole in the reading period and as the need 
arises in any subject. 

For another part of your reading period, the 
children who can read independently will choose 
their own books, read them silently, and later 
entertain the class with the exciting or amusing 
parts. Children who need some instruction will 
also choose suitable reading material with your 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


guidance. They will tell you their difficulties when 
you are free to work with them. You will spend 
most of your time with the retarded group, help- 
ing them to associate sounds with letters in mean- 
ingful words and sentences in stories they dictate 
to you. They can also play self-checking word- 
recognition and vocabulary games. 

You can’t make bricks without straw, or teach 
reading without a wide variety of books, maga- 
zines, files of exercises, stories, and games. Even 
if you have to move heaven and earth and the 
school board, or enlist the help of the P.T.A. or 
other community groups, to gain suitable reading 
materials, it is worth it. 


A recent speaker at our teachers’ institute recommended that 
children be given work in industrial arts in connection with 


social studies units. Do you agree? 


Social studies units can be enriched by provid- 
ing industrial arts experiences, for example, mak- 
ing candles. Naturally, you would provide such 
experiences only when they were clearly relevant 
to the region, process, or historical period which 
your class is studying. 

To illustrate, let’s consider a unit on clothing, 
which is so commonly taught in second grade. 
It is desirable for the children to have experience 
with a basic fiber such as cotton. You can give 
each pupil some seed cotton which he can gin, 
card, and spin by hand. Each child can also have 
the experience of weaving with yarn on simple 
looms made in school or at home. 


In reproducing an industrial process on a small, 


simplified scale, children learn of the raw material 


and the steps required to bring it to a finished 
product. Furthermore, each step of the process 
parallels a step in the much more complicated 
process found in modern factories and mills, thus 
making the latter more understandable than it 
otherwise would be. When children carry on such 
activities, they can comprehend the scarcity of 
leisure at that time and the comparatively low 
standard of living. 

The Arts Cooperative Service, 322 E. 23rd St. 
New York 10, a nonprofit association of teachers, 
furnishes directions on techniques and materials 
for carrying out a great variety of industrial arts; 
also consult The Commercial Museum, 34th Street 
below Spruce Street, Philadelphia 4. Many books 
are explicit and helpful also. 
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FE... bunny in bunnyland shook with a fright, a 
For someone had stolen the king’s crown in the night! t if 
“And today is his birthday!” exclaimed Mrs. Thumper. 

“Now what will he wear?” wondered Johnny the Jumper. 


Every bunny in Bunnyland had been invited 

To share the king’s day; not one had been slighted. 
But how could the king face his subjects bareheaded? 
It was just such a thing that the king always dreaded, 
For the spot on his head where his crown usually sat "ton = — = mh 
Was as bald as an egg—no one ever saw that! 


The king called the chief of his Secret Police, Meanwhile in the castle the bunnies were gay 

And ordered a search that was never to cease As they gathered to celebrate their king’s happy day ; + 
Until they had found his precious jeweled crown, But the king wasn’t happy. In fact he was furious! 

Even though it meant turning his realm upside down. (Each bunny knew why without trying to be curious.) 

So the Secret Police began hopping about For the very first time, the king had to face s % 
As they started to turn Bunnyland inside out. His subjects without his crown in its place. 
From cellar to attic they searched every house, So there, cold and bare, like the king’s bony knee, 

As they sniffed like a cat in search of a mouse. Was his bald spot for all of the bunnies to see, a 
But try as they might, not a trace of the crown While each bunny sat down at a table of gold, j 
Could they find as the sun in the west settled down. To eat just as much as his tummy would hold. 

The police chief was frightened; he shivered and shook. There were carrots and lettuce and celery stalks, too, 
There wasn’t a place that his men failed to look, And a big steaming bowl of some nice cabbage stew. Hp 
But the king’s crown had vanished, not leaving a trace, They were so busy eating they completely forgot 

And he dreaded the king whom he’d soon have to face. To look up for a second at the king’s funny spot. 


When the king noticed this he felt greatly relieved, 
And soon he forgot how sadly he’d grieved. 

By the time that his cake was brought in on the run 
He was laughing quite gaily as he joined in the fun. 
Then, lo and behold, on top of his cake 

Sat his glittering crown, there could be no mistake! 
The king laughed so hard he fell from his chair 
While the bunnies each reached a plate for their share. - 
Then the king took his crown and set it in place 

On the little bald spot just above his round face. 
“Happy birthday!” the bunnies all shouted with glee, 
And the king was as happy as ever could be. 





f Then the baker confessed how he silently crept j 

e\24 Inside the king’s chamber while the king soundly slept; t 

VN ; - me How he borrowed the crown to put on the cake, * 

~\ 7 : P i _—s Long before the old king from his slumbers would wake. 
AN —" ed “But why did you do it?” the gay king inquired. 






(The baker was someone he’d always admired.) 

The baker’s face fell, his cheeks blushed bright red, 

He hoped that the king would forgive what he said. 

“T ran out of candles, Your Highness,” he replied, 

“And I thought that your crown might be fine, so I tried.” 












So the mystery was solved, and that ended the treat, 
For there wasn’t a thing left for bunnies to eat. 








Each year after that, when his birthday came due, 
The king called the baker for a kind word or two. 
There was just one request the king had to make: 
“Be sure there are candles enough for my cake!” 








JACK BOYD 
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I’m tired of snow suits, 
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would hur-ry and 


long 


2. I'm tired of snow pants, I'm tired of sleet, 


I long for green grass to tickle my feet. 
I wish that the trees would dress in green, 
Old Winter, go ‘way, let Spring be queen, 
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3. I’m tired of mittens, I’m tired of ice, 
I want some springtime, warm sun would be nice, _s 
I wish little flow’rs would start to blow. ‘*~ 
Old Winter, good-by - - Springtime, hello. ; 





GRACE CASEY 


Teacher, Third Grade, Schoo! 24 
Rochester, New York 


Carp Kites 


IN AN AREA where paper cleaner's bags are still available, children 
make good use of them by shaping them into fish kites in the manner of 
those used by the Chinese. 

Mouth openings are slashed back about two or three inches, and pasted 
down over a heavy basketry reed ring, where a carrying string is attached 
on each side. 

Tempera paint with wide brushes is used to decorate both sides of each 
kite, and they can be hung with clothespins on a long wire across the room, 
to dry. 

Dragon kites could be made in the same way by children with some im- 
agination and a good background of painting experience. 

In the book on Japanese paper-folding play—Origami Storybook by 
Florence Sakade (Charles E. Tuttle Company, Rutland, Vermont, 1960, 
$4.50), is a flying carp requiring only 4 folds of a square made into a tri- 
angle by creasing it on the diagonal. Many other ingenious paper-folding 
projects are included, and samples are attached for your inspection. Use 
any strong colored paper that folds easily. 

To decorate a folded paper carp, you could use Avery Stikadoos, which 
are colorful die-cut seals of geometric shapes, some with metallic finish and 
textured. Over 200 pieces are included in a small packet for $.39 from 
Avery Label Company, Division of Avery Adhesive Products, Inc., Mon- 
rovia, California. These may be used to trim children's crayon drawings. 
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Science and. Art and 
Educational TV 
together produced 
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PAINTING a crowd of people might seem to be 
an overwhelming task for a fourth-grader but it can 
be accomplished by following this plan: 





Each child— bas 

| decides which crowd situation he wishes to | Y°¥ ‘ 

, Child 
depict. 


2 cuts enough orange construction-paper heads to 

Usin Various Wa S to Show represent the number of people in the crowd. = 

g Vy 3 arranges and pastes the heads on drawing pa Seg 

per 12” x 18” or larger. dien 

4 draws with color the people in the crowd that 

are entirely visible. (It may be necessary to ar- A 
CO W S a CO W S range groups of children to simulate a crowd roe 


situation to be sure all the children do realize 


that everyone in a crowd may not be seen in full.) ridir 
5 completes the background in the picture. Pap 
6 puts the features and hair on the heads of the (whi 
Q CO e people portrayed. the 
Crowd scenes make stimulating and fascinating gol 
pictures because they recall to children exciting ex and 
periences or events in which they have participated. | ® 
MYRA MCLOUGHLIN In answer to the question, "Have you ever been in \ 
eeeed yl a crowd?" or "Where did you see the largest 
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crowd you have ever seen?" each child is able to 
>t think of several crowd situations, such as fires, wed- 
‘can | dings, sporting events, theaters, department stores, 
transportation terminals, or parades. 

This method has been very successful for us, as 
5 to | You can see from the accompanying illustrations. 
Children visualized a crowd of people at a depart- 
js to | Ment store bargain sale, at the automobile races, 
wd. | & the airport, and as spectators at a fire. 

pa- Another illustration, not shown, depicted the au- 
dience at a motion picture theater. Only the backs 
that | of the heads of the audience are shown. 
> ar- Another child made a parade, as seen from a “g } 
owd | Second-story window of a building along the way. 
alize | Motorcycle police in gorgeous purple uniforms are 





full, tiding magenta motorcycles near the center of the “WAS: (4 
paper. On the left, the pedestrians line the street , eft 

‘the | (which extends all across the end of the paper). On ke 
the right, we face the drum major resplendent in a a \ 

ting | 9°ld and lavender uniform, with the flag-bearers O 

yex- | and band following him. Behind them is a row of 

ted. | Women in colorful costumes. 

nin What other ways can you use to portray crowds? ee aa 

gest 
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Grade Four 


MABEL FOX 


Teacher, Fourth Grade, Fort Craig School 
Maryville, Tennessee 


THE PURPOSE of ceramics in the elementary school is to give the 
child a chance to be creative in the use of form, line, texture, and 
color as he produces functional forms. 

Work in ceramics will offer the brighter child a challenge for ref- 
erence reading, meanwhile giving the slower child a chance to excel 
in making three-dimensional items. 

EQUIPMENT essential to the program includes a low-fire electric kiln, 
and kiln furniture—shelves, supports (of varying sizes), stilts (an assort- 
ment), and pyrometric cones 06, 07, 08. 
TOOLS needed can be handmade, im- 
provised, or salvaged from various 
sources. Some useful ones: wooden 
sticks and spoons, paring knives or table 
knives, rolling pin, guide sticks (!/,” 
thick), brushes, bowls, pans, and jars 
with screw tops. 

OTHER MATERIALS which are use- 
ful: plastic bags or plastic sheets, oil- 
cloth, burlap, vegetable bags, terry 
cloth, or other fabrics. 
CLAY—Low-fire red. 
ENGOBE—white. 





Ceramic Program 


GLAZES (of your choice); large earthenware jar (for storing wet clay); 
stacks of newspapers, house-cleaning sponges; chamois skin (salvaged 
pieces); wooden boards; pieces of Masonite; plaster bats (later in 
the program). 

INTRODUCE the ceramic program by demonstrating wedging of a 
piece of clay. Form the clay into a ball, toss it from hand to hand— 
then place it on a flat surface, and cut it with a string (show a cross 
section). Repeat until clay is uniform and free from air pockets. Ex. 
plain that clay is a natural product that is plastic (pulls, pushes, dents, 
and holds together) when wet. Then proceed to try any or all of the 
projects described below. 

When a clay item is leather-hard, smooth with wooden sticks and fi- 
nally a damp sponge or the finger tips. Place it on layers of news- 
paper (if there are not enough plaster bats). Allow it to dry slowly, 
and if the shape will permit it, invert to dry. 

Use a template (a stiff cardboard cutout to fit side of the form] 

when children have had some experience in coil building. For textured 
decorations rely on surfaces such as burlap, or impressions made by 
natural objects. (See Ceramic Decoration, listed below.) 
EVALUATE the program by observing the interest of the children, 
the parents, and the Board of Education. It is a good idea to keep a 
record of time, materials, and number 
of finished pieces. Exhibit them at every 
possible opportunity. 


Bibliography 


The Complete Book of Pottery Making, 
John B. Kenny, Greenberg, 1949, $7.50. 
The Completer Book of Pottery Making, 
John B. Kenny. 

Ceramic Decoration, Lois Culver Long, 
American Art Clay Company, Indian- 
apolis, Indiana, 1958, $1.00. 

Designs and How to Use Them, Joan B. 
Priolo, Sterling, N.Y., 1956, $5.95. 


Some Clay Projects 


PINCH POT 


Explore the handling of clay by 
making a pinch pot. Demonstrate 
by forming a piece of clay into a 
ball shape a little smaller than a 
tennis ball. Hold the ball with the 
thumbs underneath it and the fin- 
gers on the outside. Turn and press 
it gently between the thumbs and 
fingers until a wall of uniform thick- 
ness is obtained. If the surface 
cracks, moisten the fingers. Place 
the bowl-shaped piece in the left 
hand and make it into an inter- 
esting shape by pressing it with 
thumb and fingers. Flatten the bot- 
tom slightly, write name on it, and 
set it aside to dry slowly. (See The 


Instructor, Sept. 1956, p. 37.) 


MODELING METHOD 


Make forms such as animals from 
a ball or a coil of clay. Squeeze, 
press, pull gently to get the feel 
of the clay and to produce the de- 
sired form. 

Introduce simple tools to make 
eyes, and so on, for animals. If 
parts are added, make sure there 
is a good weld by cross-hatching 
or roughing the surface, moisten- 
ing both the main part and the 
added piece, and then pressing 
them together. Smooth the edges 
with a wooden tool such as an ice- 
cream stick. If form is more than |” 
in thickness, hollow out the inside 
when it has become firm. Smooth 


with moist fingers or a sponge. Dry. 
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SLAB BUILDING 


For small plaques or tiles, or 
Christmas tree decorations, wedge 
the clay, and place on a flat sur- 
face that will free itself from the 
clay. Use guide sticks '/4” thick 
on either side of the slab, set a 
rolling pin on them, and roll until 
clay is even. Change direction and 
roll again to prevent warping. 

A hump piece is made by cover- 
ing a stone or a bowl with cheese 
cloth and cutting a clay slab in a 
shape to drape over it. Press the 
clay gently and allow it to become 
firm. Remove it from the form, 
flatten the bottom, and smooth 
the edges with the finger, wooden 


tool, or damp sponge. 


COIL BUILDING 


Use a disc slab for this age 
group or younger children. Rough- 
en (cross-hatch) the top surface 
around the edge. Make a coil by 
rolling a small amount of clay on 
a cloth surface, pressing it with 
the palms of the hands. Lengthen 
it by moving the hands gradually 
from the center toward each end. 
Roll 34” thick. Cut the end at a 
slant. Place the coil on the base, 
press firmly, moisten the ends of 
the coil, and weld by pressing gen- 
tly. Weld the seams by pressing 
some of the clay coil onto the clay 
coil below it. Repeat, placing coi 
on coil and welding as you go, until 
it is satisfactory. 
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Exhibiting a Child’s Art 
makes him Feel 


Two Feet Taller 


MURIEL ANDERSON 


Elementary School Art Exhibit in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, photographed by James Pearson 















MARCH IS CHILDREN'S ART MONTH 


AN ART EXHIBITION gives the junior artist the 
same creative lift that it gives an adult artist. And 
what adult artist does not feel two feet taller upon 
walking into an art gallery where one of his paint- 
ings hangs, a part of a current exhibition chosen 
by a jury! 

Classroom exhibitions can be handled in various 
ways but it is well to remember that the noncompet- 
itive, nonaward exhibit is best for the young child, 
for the whole idea is encouragement and inspira- 
tion, while the award-type exhibit is bound to leave 
some young hearts rather sad. 

A jury of children can be set up to view the work 
of each child (his name not showing}, and votes 
can be taken . . . to de- 
termine which particular piece should be hung for 
each student. The child is then competing with him- 
self, not with others .. . the best of his own work is 
chosen. Every child should be represented. 

Or, all work can be submitted to the teacher, who 
can go over the work carefully and decide upon the 
work to be hung in the exhibit. 

Since children work at different rates of speed 
it is well to suggest that children may enter as 
many pieces as they wish . . . say from two to seven 
pieces. Children's art can be simply and attractively 
displayed even in small quarters for a small sum 
... some background paper, a few pins, and string. 


.. plus the teacher's vote . 
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Let's go a~sail- ing the o- cean, 


Autoharp amin. 
(play on first beat of measure) 


Let's go a- sail - ing on the 


AMERICAN SEA CHANTEY 
ARRANGEMENT AND SUGGESTIONS BY ELVA S. DANIELS 
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Haul up the an-chor, | Wey Hey, 
Climb up the rig- ging, | Wey Hey, 
Swab-bin’ the decks down, | Wey Hey, 
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Climb up the rig - ging, Wey Hey, 
Swab-bin’ the decks down, | Wey Hey, 
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This early American sea chantey is fun to sing and enact rhyth- 
mically. Moreover, it has great appeal for boys. 

Chant the words of the first three phrases. Clap the rhythm. 
Teach the tune of the first four phrases. Help the class discover that 
the rhythmic pattern (not the melody) is the same for the first three 
phrases, but different for the fourth. 

Proceed in the same manner for the remaining last four lines of 
the song. Help the class discover that there are only three rhyth- 
mic or clapping patterns in the entire song. Perform as a “clap- 
ping chorus,” one group clapping the first pattern (A), another 
clapping B, another C. Play the piano with a clapping chorus (no 
singing). Sketch a plan of the pattern on the board: 

AAS hN 
CoN 
-~-— 
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Act out the last four lines of each verse. Pull back on “Wey 
Hey,” relax to a forward position on “haul up the anchor.” Or 
use a rope with three or four pupils on either end for a tug-of-war 
effect. Be sure everyone moves in rhythm to the music. “Climb the 
rigging” or “Swab the deck” in as many ways as pupils can suggest. 

Create with your class other words that fit the song, and might 
be appropriate (turn that capstan, furl the mains’l, in the crow’s 
nest, dance the hornpipe). Children may need to look up informa- 
tion about sailing ships for ideas. 

Most sea chanteys are sung by a soloist, with the chorus coming 
in on certain phrases. Try one singer for lines 1, 2, 3, and “haul 
up the anchor,” with the chorus singing the remaining parts. 

Pupils may notice the peculiarity of the g natural and have a 
desire to sing g sharp (early in the morning). Do both. The g 
natural is the “natural” minor; g sharp the “melodic” minor. 
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SKY BUNNIES 


The sky is full of bunny clouds, 
So soft and fat and white; 

I wonder if they’re hiding eggs 
For stars to find at night. 


Because it’s Easter Eve, you know, 
And there’s no reason why 
There shouldn’t be an Faster hunt 
In meadows of the sky! 
—FRANCES GORMAN RISSER 


THE VISITOR 


The wind swept down on eager wings 
Bringing the warmth from the sun, 
And kissed the waiting blossoms, 

And still he was not done. 


He tossed loose earth and petals, 
Rocked the sapling tree, 

And splashed the shores with water 
He’d scooped up from the sea. 


He carried the tiny seedlings 
To plant along his flight, 
Then stole into the shadows 
To rest another night. 
-—SVEA OSTROM 


HAPPY EASTER 


“Happy Easter!” trill the birds, 
As on silken wings they pass; 
“Happy Easter!’’ squeak the mice, 
From their nests deep in the grass. 


“Happy Easter!” croak the frogs, 
And the crickets, chirping, say: 
“Everyone rejoice with us 
On this lovely Easter day!” 


All God’s little creatures sing 
’Twixt the rise and set of sun, 
“Happy Easter to the world— 
Happy Easter, everyone!” 
—FRANCES GORMAN RISSER 


WHAT IS SPRING? 


What is spring? 

When you hear the first robin sing? 

Or see the first crocuses spring 

out of the cold ground 

with islands (and continents) of snow 
still around? 


When you hear 
the funny loud joke 
of a frog’s croak? 


When maple leaves are fuzzy 
and mosquitoes buzzy? 


I don’t think there is a date 
soon or late 
when winter is through 
and spring new. 
But I always know, don’t you? 
I know when winter 
has begun to depart 
and spring start 
by the music-box that tinkles 
in my heart. 
—AILEEN FISHER 


LATE RIDER 


Up the hill and down the hill 
And all around the town, 

My pony’s feet go clippety-clop 
Up the hill and down. 


He likes to run. I like to ride. 
How fast his feet go down! 
We stop to rest, then off again 
Once more around the town. 


He heads for home, oh, faster now! 
We top the hill and down, 
Clippety-clop. It’s time to eat 
And then be bedded down. 

—ANNIE KENDALL WILSON 


MARCH 


March whistles on the hill. 
He taps the ice that still 
Covers streams, 
And, laughing, stirs the frog 
From underneath the log 
Where it dreams. 
Then, smelling skunk cabbage, 
His face turns crab-edge 
(Wrinkled nose). 
He climbs a tree to shake 
The boughs until they quake; 
Buds unclose. 
March blowing by 
Unlocks the sky— 
April rain. 
—NANCY COY 


I WATCH 
THE WORLD GO BY 


Sometimes I sit alone indoors, 


My kite 


KITE [N THE WIND 


is a horse that paws at the sky 


And pulls on the reins, and then plunges high. 
He tosses his head, so eager and proud. 


He just 
I wish I 


wants to run, race after a cloud. 
could mount and free him. We’d go 


As high and as far as all the winds blow. 


Hage 


—ELSIE R. H. ROBERTS 





Verse 


HELICOPTER OVER 
WILDCAT MOUNTAIN 


Where tongues of flame devoured the chaparral, 
One blackened tree trunk, stark in silhouette, 


Points to 


A shower 


this motored bird whose flight lets fall 
of rye grass seed on Mt. Wildcat. 


Above each fire-seared canyon, dark and steep, 





And through the windowpane 
I see a girl on roller skates, 
An old man with a cane. 


The laundryman with packages, 
The gardener with a rake, 

The baker with his little truck, 
With cookies, bread, and cake. 


The friendly tall policeman, 
The doctor with his bag, 

The milkman with his bottles, 
Some schoolboys playing tag. 


A mother with her baby twins, 
The postman with the mail, 
The cheerful, smiling ice-cream 

man, 
The painter with his pail. 


The newsboy with his papers, 
A tall girl wearing slacks, 
Some boy scouts marching down 
the street 
With knapsacks on their backs. 


I sit beside the window, 
And I pretend that I 
Have been enjoying a parade, 
As I watched the world go by. 
—ILO ORLEANS 


On sun-soaked sand, on glare of shadeless slopes, 
The silver seed sifts down where wind would heap 
But snow of ash....O, green and tendrilled hopes, 
Uncoil your way through granite’s hair-thin cleft, 
Bind clay and sand, achieve a weather-hold 
For small green plumes of summer, petal-drift 
Of future springs .... fawn beds on oak-leaf mold! 
And, oh, come rain, soft rain, cool-fingered rain 
To heal this scar of fire, wake grass again! 

—MAUDE RUBIN 


WIND IS FOR SWOOPING 


Wind is for swooping and swishing and blowing. 
Wind is for stinging your nose when it’s snowing. 


Wind is for springtime, as gentle as May, 
Wind is for winter; a blustery day. 


Wind is for flying kites. 

Wind is for spinning pinwheels. 
Wind is for tossing tumbleweeds. 
Wind is for turning windmills. 


Wind is for blowing apples and nuts to the ground. 
Wind is for blowing leaves and cloudboats across the sky. 


Wind is for sailing sailboats. 


Wind is for snatching off umbrellas and caps. 


Wind is for cooling off in summer. 


Wind is for mittens and mufflers in winter. 


Wind makes mothers say, “Don't forget to wear a sweater!” 


Wind is windy. 
Wind is fun. 


—SHIRLEY BAUER 
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DRAMATICS 


The S 


ELIZABETH CLARK 


Teacher, Third Grade 
Broadmor School, Tempe, Arizona 


Tus play was the creative work of my third 
grade near the end of a unit on plants. For a 
Mother’s Day treat, we presented it, using cos- 
tumes, original songs, and creative dancing, 
enriching it with simple accompaniments on 
bells and piano. In our play, one child, the 
M.C., did the narrating, but it could be done 
by a speaking choir who might be a different 
group of children from the ones who sing the 
songs. 


EDITORIAL Note: We sent the songs to our 
music editor who polished them so that your 
children can sing them as they appear here. 
But we hope your girls and boys will originate 
their own story of the seed that grew or some 
other seasonal topic and create their own songs. 
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m.c.—This is the story of a little seed that was 
planted deep in the ground. 
cHorus (sings )— 
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m.c.—Soon the cold freezing winds stopped 
blowing and the white snow melted. High in the 





eed That Grew 


blue, blue sky shone the big bright sun. Spring 
touched the earth with her magic sunbeams and 
everywhere things began to grow. 

sunseams (fouching the earth with yellow 
scarfs as they sing)— 
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m.c.—One sunny day some children were 
playing in a wood. They spied the baby plant 
struggling to push its tender stem through the 
soil. All of the children gathered around and 
cried: 
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cxitoreN—Oh, look, a baby plant! What will 
it grow up to be? 

u.c.—Every day the plant grew a little and 
every day the happy children tenderly cared for 
it. They watered it when it was thirsty and 
pulled the weeds that grew too near. They 
carefully spaded the soil around it so the roots 
could breathe, and once they picked a hungry 
caterpillar off its biggest leaf just in time to 
keep it from being gobbled up. One day when 
the children came to the woods the little plant 
had changed. Now it had beautiful blossoms. 

cuioreN—How lovely! (They hold hands 
and dance ina ring around the flower and sing.) 
CHILDREN (Sing )— 











CHILDREN (sing )— 
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Who could tell what you'd be or if you'd grow? 
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FLOWER (sings )— 
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After a creative experience of this kind, the 
teacher feels like singing to the children: “Look 
; at you! Look at you! Once you were little, but 
oh! how you grew!” 


Bulletin-board displays were used as teaching 
aids, and the children often referred to them as 
they worked to create their program. 








Around the World in 
Eighteen Minutes 


A middle-grade program to promote international understanding 


through the correlation of Junior Red Cross activities with the 


Oo” elementary school recently ac- 

quired its own library. Eager to take 
advantage of this new facility, our class 
embarked on individual research projects. 
Motivation was supplied by a reading unit, 
based on Days and Deeds, a book in the 
Curriculum Foundation Series (Scott 
Foresman). The children’s interest in far- 
away places was aroused. Each child se- 
lected a country and endeavored to find 
out about the land and the people, es- 
pecially the children. 

We felt the need to explore magazines, 
encyclopedias, and other reference books. 
In doing so, we learned about customs, 
sports, games, native dress, songs, and 
dances. Art, music, and physical educa- 
tion were correlated. 

Since I am the teacher sponsor of the 
Junior Red Cross in our school, I de- 
cided to arrange for a Red Cross program 
as the culminating activity of the unit. We 
wrote a skit to explain the Junior Red 
Cross activities and followed it with 
“Around the World in Eighteen Minutes,” 
featuring songs, dances, and customs of 
other nations. Introductory speeches for 
each country were derived from the chil- 
dren’s research reports. Scenery and props 
included replicas of flags, maracas of 
papier-maché, dolls, fans, and kites, all of 
which were designed and constructed dur- 
ing art periods. 


The Skit 


The skit about the Junior Red Cross 
was supposed to be taking place in a 
pupil’s home where a committee discussed 
plans for an assembly program. There 
was typical fifth-grade repartee mingled 
with facts about the founding and the serv- 
ices of the International Red Cross. When 
the activities of the Junior American Red 
Cross were introduced into the conversa- 
tion, someone mentioned the exchange of 
albums among children of different coun- 
tries. The Red Cross Art and Music Pro- 
gram was also referred to. 

One child said: “Of course, the pur- 
pose of this exchange of information is 
to help boys and girls all over the world 
get to know one another; to learn about 
customs and ways of life of other people; 


language arts, music, physical education, art, and social studies 





and, therefore, to understand them better 
and in that way promote better interna- 
tional understanding.” 

Another child: “Say, how about that 
reading unit we’ve just finished! Why 
couldn’t we present for our assembly pro- 
gram some of the things we learned? We 
learned songs of other nations, as well as 
games, sports, and interesting customs.” 

A third child: “That’s a neat idea. We 
could use the maracas we made for the 
South American rhythms. The girls could 
do their Mexican dance.” 

Fourth child: “How about the song we 
learned in German?” 

Fifth child: “Someone could do the 
hula we practiced.” 

First child: “Let’s make a list of the 
things we can do.” 

The skit concluded as the host’s mother 
entered with milk and cookies. 

To introduce the “assembly program,” 
which followed immediately after the skit, 
a large world map on an easel was placed 
in front of the stage curtain at the side. 
(Many of our musical selections were 
found in Music in Our Country, Book 5 
of the “Music for Living” series pub- 
lished by Silver Burdett.) [The new “To- 
gether We Sing” series of Follett Pub. 
Co. has many of the same songs or equally 
suitable ones in Music Across Our Coun- 
try, Voices of America, and Voices of the 
World.] 


The Program 


announcer | (in front of curtains)—In 
the spirit of the Junior Red Cross, we 
will now present “Around the World in 
Eighteen Minutes.” We wish to honor oth- 
er peoples and to present to you a glimpse 
of their customs and cultures. Appropri- 
ately, we have chosen as our first country 
Switzerland, the birthplace of Jean Henri 
Dunant, who founded the Red Cross So- 
ciety. Swiss boys and girls enjoy winter 
sports very much, but in summer you 
might hear a group of them singing this 
“Swiss Walking Song.” 

(Curtain opens. Backdrop has flag rep- 
licas surrounding the Junior Red Cross 
emblem. Children enter, sing the song, 
and dance.) (Continued on page 66) 


Two similar programs from widely separated schools are com- 
bined here to give you maximum help. They are the title pro- 
gee. which was presented by a fifth grade in the Richard E. 

rd School, Glen Rock, New Jersey, under the direction of 
BETTY BRENT, and ‘‘Hands Around the World,"' given as an 
all-school program in the Arco School of Brunswick, Georgia, 
directed by JANE PRICE. 
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The Capture 
of the 
Easter Rabbit 


CHARACTERS 


raABBit—The Easter Rabbit. 

BEAR ELEPHANT 
LION MOUSE 
OTHER ANIMALS—As desired. 

KING SERVANT PRINCE 
HUNTSMEN ENTERTAINERS 
courtiers—Ladies and Gentlemen of 


the King’s Court. 
SETTING 

Act 1.—At the edge of a forest, which 
is separated from a field by a fence. A 
sign designates the field as “The King’s 
Carrot Field.” 

Acts Il, IV, and VI take place in a 
clearing in the forest. 

Acts Ill, V, and VII occur in the 
King’s throne room. 


Act I 

(Enter Rabbit with basket of 
eggs, paints, and brushes, accom- 
panied by Bear.) 

rassit—Oh, how tired and hun- 
gry I am! I have been too busy 
painting eggs to think about cating, 
but now I’m going to take a carrot 
from that field over there and sit 
under this tree and eat it. (Puts 
paints and eggs under tree.) 

sear (as Rabbit starts toward 
fence )—But that is the King’s pri- 
vate property. Suppose he should 
catch you? 

rassit—Don’t worry. He won't. I 
shall be very fast indeed. (Hops 
over the fence and disappears be- 
hind it.) 

(Bear sits under the tree.) 

(Suddenly a trumpet sounds off 
Stage.) 

Bear (jumping up)—Hurry! The 
King is coming! 

(Rabbit starts to scramble over 
the fence with several carrots in 
his paw. The King and Huntsmen 
enter and catch sight of Rabbit as 
he sits astride fence in comical po- 
sition. Bear grabs paints, brushes, 
and eggs and hides behind tree, 
occasionally peering out.) 

Kine—Oh, oh! What rabbit is 
this that dares to take the carrots 
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of the King? (Rabbit starts to 
tremble violently.) Quick, men, 
catch him and bring him here. 
(Several pounce on the frightened 
rabbit and drag him before the 
King.) You're a particularly fine 
specimen of rabbit. So big and 
white and fluffy. I think I'll take 
you home to my son, Prince Jon, 
for a present. (King leads the way 
off stage, followed by Huntsmen, 
half-dragging, half-supporting the 
rabbit.) 

(As soon as all have disap- 
peared, Bear peers from behind 
tree. Then, still holding brushes 
and so forth, he sprints off stage in 
opposite direction from King.) 


Act Il 


(Animals are gathered and con- 


versing when Bear rushes on 
Stage.) 
sear—Quick! Quick! Hurry! 


Hurry! The Easter Rabbit has been 
captured by the King and we must 
rescue him! 

ANiMALS—Oh, how terrible! Oh, 
how dreadful! (They weep and 
wail.) 

ELEPHANT—We must rescue him 
immediately so that he can finish 
painting his eggs in time for the 
children on Easter morning. 

ANiIMALS—How—when—what— 
can we do? 





















Mouse (stepping forward and try- 
ing to gain attention of crowd)—] 
have an idea if you'll only listen, 

ANIMALS (scornful)—How could 
one as small as you ever tell us 
what to do? 

mouse—Just listen to me, please. 
Why don’t we— (He is interrupted 
by Lion, who has been walking up 
and down in deep thought.) 

Lion—I know what to do. As the 
fierce, fearful King of the Beasts, 
I shall go to the King and frighten 
him into returning the Easter Rab- 
bit. 

ANIMALS (S/lOwing excitement)~— 
A wonderful, marvelous, 
idea! 

LION (egged on by enthusiasm of 
crowd; roaring and _ swishing his 
tail)—““Give back the big white 
rabbit that you captured and gave 
to Prince Jon,” I wil! say. “Give 
him back—or I'll eat you all up!” 

ANIMALS—Yes, eat you all up! 
Eat you all up! 

tion—I shall go immediately. 
Never fear, I shall return with our 
Easter Rabbit. ( Exits.) 

(Animals wave and call: “Good 
luck!” “Take care!’ and so on.) 

mouse (walks to front of stage 
and gazes mournfully out over au- 
dience)—I know I am tiny and 
small as can be. But I might be 
right—-if they'd listen to me. 


clever 


Act Til 


(Courtiers are on stage, sur- 
rounding seated Kine. When cur- 
tain rises, an acrobat, singer, or 
dancer can be performing solo, Al- 
low a few seconds to pass before 
continuance of action, to give full 
attention to solo performance. 
Then— Lion rushes on with great 
roaring, pawing, and whipping of 
tail. Ladies screech and cling to- 
gether. Some Gentlemen cower; 
others run. Some reach for their 
swords. But none stops Lion.) 

KING (rising)—Quict! What is 
this all about? Lord Lion, what 
brings you here in this rude fash- 


ion? Continued on page 76, 
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For Primary Scientists 
(Continued from page 42) 


; touches the floor. Put another 
nark on the right wheel where it 
wuches the floor. Now let a child 
wll the wagon around in a circle 
yhile some of the children count 
he number of times the right wheel 
yrns, and another group counts the 
wmber of times the left wheel 
wrns. If the wagon is pulled around 
scircle to the left, which side wheel 
nakes more turns? What would 
happen if both wheels were con- 
rected so that one would turn the 
sme as the other? Wagons, autos, 
cller skates, and all other wheeled 
vehicles must have their wheels ar- 
ranged to permit turning without 
skidding. 

Other little studies of wheels 
might involve kinds of tires, the 
direction that mud flies from a 
wheel, and how some wheels are 
| modified to use belts or chains. 
There is much science for little chil- 
|dren just in wheels. 





Nancy Brown's New Friends 
| (Continued from page 45) 


On Thursday morning, Nancy 
awoke very, very early. She dressed 
quickly and then ran to the garage. 
She heard scratching sounds. She 
heard squealing sounds. She looked 
into the hatbox. There was Mrs. 
Vinegar—and there were some baby 
kittens! Oh! So many tiny kittens! 

Nancy ran to wake her mother 
and father. “Mother! Daddy! Come 
see the baby kittens!” 

Mother and Father hurried to 
the garage with Nancy and looked 
at the new kittens. 


“My goodness!” said Mrs. Brown. 


- 





Mr. Brown counted. 

“See how they fall over each 
| other,” Nancy said. 
| Nancy’s mother brought a bowl 
of milk for Mrs. Vinegar, who 
, lapped it up quickly. She was very 
hungry. 

“Mrs. Vinegar didn’t share,” 
Nancy said. “She didn’t leave any 
milk for her babies.” 

“She knows that her babies can’t 
drink from a bowl yet,” Mrs. Brown 
explained. “Mrs. Vinegar will feed 
them until they are ready to use a 
bowl.” 

Nancy watched the kittens for a 
long while. They had such funny 
thin tails and made such squeaky 
noises, 

The kittens grew stronger each 
day. Then one morning they 
climbed out of the hatbox. Their 
legs were still wobbly, but their 
tyes were bright. It was time for 
them to learn to feed themselves. 

Nancy put the kittens back into 
the hatbox and carried the squirm- 
ing kittens to the kitchen. They 





Sorry! 

The name of the teacher, Mrs. 
Lois Shea, Mary French School, 
Decatur, Illinois, was omitted from 
the report of the third-grade proj- 
ect, “We Looked into Yesterday,” 
on page 44 of the February issue. 





scrambled out of the hatbox again. 
They bumped noses. They skidded 
across the slippery floor. 

Nancy took five small bowls 
from her tea-party box and put 
them in a row on the floor. She 
poured warm milk into each bowl. 
The kittens tried to drink the milk. 
They put their paws into the bowls. 
They pushed their noses into the 
milk. They sneezed. 





Mrs. Vinegar came into the 
kitchen and watched her family 
for a while. Then she sat in front 
of her own bowl and made meow- 
ing sounds, 

The kittens stopped sneezing and 
sliding. They watched Mrs. Vinegar. 
Mrs. Vinegar put her pink tongue 
into the milk. She curled her 
tongue under and slooshed the milk 
down into her mouth. 








Nancy Brown was_ surprised. 
Cats don’t lap up milk—they lap it 
down! Nancy thought it looked 
very hard to do. But soon the five 
kitten tongues were lapping milk 
just the way Mrs. Vinegar did and 
they seemed to be satisfied. 

Nancy Brown was happy now. 
It didn’t matter if Mrs. Vinegar 
wouldn’t play with her because she 
now had five new friends. 





School Master 500 shown with exclusive accessory 
rewind take-up and semi-automatic slide changer. 


SCHOOL MASTER BRILLIANCE 
CONCENTRATES ATTENTION 





School Master Projectors produce brilliant images 


| that command student attention. Children concen- 


trate on the subject matter. They learn faster. They 
remember longer. 

A School Master is made-to-order for schoolroom 
use @ Entire optical system removes as a unit for 
cleaning @ Powerful but quiet fan moves a steady 
stream of air through the projector to dissipate 
lamp heat and protect filmstrips or slides ® Handles 
filmstrips or 2 x 2 slides with equal ease and the 
change from one to the other is accomplished in 





Get your copy of the GRAFLEX AUDIOVISUAL DIGEST 


48-page digest of leading articles of the past 
three years. Free to AV directors. Others may 
get copy for 25¢ mailing-handling cost. 











seconds without tools @ Built-in telescoping carry- 
ing handle makes it easy to carry from one room to 
another @ Exclusive accessory Rewind Take-up 
allows filmstrips to be rewound automatically into 
storage containers. 

School Masters, available in 500 and 750 watt 
manual or remote control models, are priced from 
$84.50. For additional information see your Graflex 
AV dealer. Or, write Dept. IN-31, Graflex, Inc., 
Rochester 3, N. Y. A subsidiary of General Preci- 
sion Equipment Corporation. 


*Trade Mark. Prices subject to change without notice. 


GRAFLEX 


A SUBSIDIARY OF GENERAL PRECISION EQUIPMENT corPoRATION (Gp 
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AO OPAQUE 
DELINEASCOPE 


LIGHTER 
AND BRIGHTER 


AO’s New High Speed Opaque 
Delineascope projects a brighter 
image than any other opaque pro- 
jector. Improved, large-diameter, 
coated projection objective deliv- 
ers a full145 lumens to screen. You 
have clearer image definition in 
tone, contrast and detail... from 
edge to edge, from corner to cor- 
ner of the screen. And, it’s lighter 
than ever...only 29 lbs. 


New, modern styling and design 
places all adjustments on the right 
side of the instrument...where they 
belong. You operate switch, focus 
knob, opitcal pointer and handy 
roll feed...quickly and easily. Extra 
deep copy platform positions and 
locks instantly at any desired level 
.-.accommodates material up to 244 
inches thick. Every detail has been 
planned for your convenience. 





SERVICEABILITY 


Large hinged access door makes it 
easy to replace bulb and clean re- 
flecting mirrors. All-glass reflecting 
mirrors will not tarnish or deterio- 
rate. AO’s exclusive glass reflecting 
surfaces plus sturdy “unitized” con- 
Struction assure projection preci- 
sion that will withstand vigorous 
classroom use. You can be sure that 
your AO Opaque will still produce 
the brightest screen image, even 
after years of service. 
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Correspondence Notes and Envelopes 
EACH SHEET WITH A PHOTO OF YOUR SCHOOL 


a Year-Around Seller! 


Quickly, easily sold for $1 per box of 24 sheets 
and 24 envelopes. Generous profits for your class 
or club. No experience necessary. For samples 
and full information, just write: 


SPALDING PUBLISHERS School Div., 1020 W. 94th St., Chicago 20 ,Il!. 
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Hatching Chicks 
(Continued from page 39) 


ordinary egg. Now with the addi- 
tion of moderate heat, there was 
life inside each fertilized egg. The 
children put the opened egg in a 
cup, and returned it to the incubator. 
Nearly one thousand children from 
other classes came to see the miracle 
of the pulsating heart. It was still 
slowly beating six and one-half 
hours later. 

Originally the children planned 
to open an egg a day to follow the 
chick growth. After the heart ex- 
perience they decided to let the 
other chicks develop undisturbed. 

2. To help the children know 
what was going on inside the egg, 
the teacher made simple charts 
showing stages of development to 
be used for reading and spelling. 

3. Several children gave illus- 
trated reports on breeds of chickens. 

4. Stories were written about the 
stages of incubation, and this added 
new spelling words to the chart. 

5. Chicken families were made 
of clay and painted according to 
breed. 

6. Arithmetic was exploited at 
every point where it would give 
meaning to the project as a whole. 
The children became familiar with 
one, two, and half dozens, and 
some learned to count by twelves. 
They computed the price of 30 
hatching eggs, the bag of chick 
starter, and how much it had cost 
Bobby and his father to make the 
incubator. This gave the children 
a better understanding of why 
hatchery men sold baby chicks for 
$.25 each. 

7. When May 26 arrived, the 
pupils saw that the chicks had 
pecked many of the eggs. When 
they listened quietly, they could 
hear the peeping chicks inside the 
shells. The children had watched 
as one pecked all around the egg, 
pushing out bits of shell. After 
resting, it gave a big push, and the 
beak appeared. Next came the head 
and a wing. The chick worked and 
rested, and finally with one big ef- 
fort pushed the lower half of the 
shell away. There it was, wet and 
peeping. It dried to a fluffy yellow 
within an hour. 

Again, the other classes were in- 
vited to view the drama unfolding 
in Bobby’s incubator. Many were 
heard to ask, “May I have a chick 
to take home?” 

8. A “chick nursery” was impro- 
vised from a discarded kindergar- 
ten playhouse. Wool was placed on 
the floor in one corner for warmth. 
For added heat, the custodian gave 
us an extension cord and a 40-watt 
bulb. When each chick was dry, a 
child lifted it gently from the in- 
cubator to the nursery. Many chil- 
dren could watch the chicks when 
the nursery roof was open. 

9. The children were amazed to 
learn that new chicks do not need 
food for 60 hours. They live on 
the remaining yolk of the egg in- 
side their stomach. A feeder and 
waterer were placed in the nursery 
to show the children basic equip- 
ment needed for many chicks. 

10. By Friday, most of the eggs 
were hatched. Before any could be 

(Continued on page 129) 
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Contains many newly designed learning 
and teaching aids in Science, Math, ek 


LENSES, DEMONSTRATION SET, NDEA Approve 
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ence programs where light 
studied. Consists of a plang 
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and a plano-convex, all six lenses are 50mm 
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MAGNETS - 5¢ EACH 


INEXPENSIVE CERAMIC MAG 
NETS—These are strong durable 
magnets %” x 1” and 3/1 
thick with 3/16” hole in center 
Excellent for classroom distriby. 
tion. Also use for making magnetic visual aid 
for use on magnetic chalk boards, etc. 

Stock No. 40,428-SA Package of 12 $1.00 Ppd. 
Stock No. 60,142-SA Package of 100 $5.00 Ppa, 
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cluded. 
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Order by stock number. Send check or money 
order—satisfaction or money back. 
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Just off press - 96 stimulating pages of math 
and-science instructional devices, Kits and ma 
terials for Science Fair and other projects, 
well-known Edmund values in science equip. 
ment and instruments. Many new, exclusive 
instructives developed by Edmund and now 
available for the first time! 


Write for Educational Catalog—'"'SA" 
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BARRINGTON, NEW JERSEY 
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Use the KINESTHETIC Approach 


For a remedial aid to correct reversals and to repre: 
duce numbers. Non-abrasive beaded numbers (2% 
high) 1 through 10 on removable pressure sensitive 
backing. Reg. $1.50 value. Send only $1.00 to 

TOUCH iInc., P.O. Box 5385, Reno, Nevade 
(Ask your nearest school supplier for our free 


brochure.) 





Mrs. Douglas J, Baldwin 


1926 Apple Valley Road 
Rockland, Connecticut 






500 gummed economy labels printed in black with 
ANY name and address, 25¢ per set! In two-tone 
plastic gift box, 35¢ per set. 5-day service. 

DE LUXE GOLD-STRIPE LABELS—500 FOR 50¢ 
Superior quality paper with rich-looking gold trim, 
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50¢. In two-tone plastic box, 60¢. 48-hour service. 
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“Mr. T. never fluffs a line about 


ISSOUR 


—says Jack Benny, producer of the documentary 
TV show of the $21,000,000 Truman Library, Independence, Mo. 
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“Mr. President,"” among many other interests, is happily busy 
preserving the records of his own historical days in the White House. 
But he always has time for a lively interest in the unusual 
200-year-old history of his native state. 


Genuinely, too—for in sight of Mr. Truman’s home, much of 
Missouri’s history as the “Mother of the West” was made. 
Senator Benton, the riders and teamsters of the Santa Fe Trail, 
the heroes of Blue and Gray—all passed this way. 





Yet, in sight of fields where the pioneers’ wagon-ruts still show, 

the towers of metro-million “Heart of America” rise over Westport 
battlefield. Here you’ll find famous art galleries, museums, fine 
hotels, and famous restaurants . . . outdoor summer opera and big 
league baseball in both St. Louis and Kansas City. 


In all directions, Missouri’s 29,000 mile highway system leads you 
to a thousand inspiring beauty spots, to fresh water and float 
fishing in Missouri’s clear lakes and rivers, to hundreds of 
modern, air-conditioned hotels, motels and resorts. 


We'll be happy to help you plan a low-cost Missouri family vacation 
—any section, any season. Write for free booklet. 


FREE! Big, New 40-Page Book 


Missouri Resources & Development Commission 
Dept. C-146 
Jefferson City, Mo. 





Lexington: Where 
Civil War scars are 
still seen. Note the 
cannon ball em- 
Please send FREE, without obligation, 40-page, full color 
brochure, “MISSOURI'S SHOW ME”. 


bedded in a column 
of the Courthouse. 











Name 
Address. -_ - 
“Heartland of Hospitality” 
—where the old South and New West meet. City ne State 
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MALTA 


Europe's new place to go! 


This is Europe! But Malta is unlike any other place on the continent or 
in the world. Malta’s fascinating history and culture make her unique 
even to the most seasoned travelers. 

Five thousand years of civilization have given her a rich and varied 
history. Phoenicians, Romans, Arabs, French, Spanish, English . all 
have left their mark on Malta and her culture. There are pagan temples 
like the Hypogeum and magnificent cathedrals like St. John’s. In fact, 
you can trace the history of Christianity here, for Malta was converted 
by the shipwrecked St. Paul in 60 A.D. 

But there is fun and relaxation on Malta, too. . q 
There are carnivals, concerts, and sports of all kinds. only + a 
The climate is ideal. The sun shines ten months each i 


90 + . 
: ; $ 
year. Just 90 minutes by air from Rome and Naples! minutes + > 
And Malta is an economical side trip for you! The + away4 ¥ 
best hotel accommodations on Malta and her sister t+ . 


island of Gozo cost less than $10.00 a day . . . includ- 
ing meals! And the island is small enough so that a 
few days will give you an enriching look at Europe's 
new place to go. Don’t miss Malta this trip. The 
Malta Government Tourist Board suggests you con- 
sult your travel agent for details. 


All this year, Malta « 


4: 
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As 

e- 
3 MALTA 


in the center of the Mediterranean 


lebrates the 19th Centenary of the landing of St. Paul! 
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Studying Weather 
(Continued from page 40) 


direction? (4) track severe storms? 
(5) measure speed of wind? (6) 
measure amount of moisture in air? 


EVALUATION. The following out- 
comes may be anticipated. 

Greater understanding of how 
weather predictions aid aviation, 
shipping, farming, and other indus- 
tries. 

New awareness of man’s efforts 
to control the weather. 

Enlarged vocabulary as a result 
of widened interests. 

Improved research skills. 

Increased curiosity about natural 
environment. 


Around the World 
in Eighteen Minutes 


(Continued from page 61) 


ANNOUNCER 2—The next stop is 
Germany. We would like to sing a 
German song for you. 

(A group of children sing a Ger- 
man folk song in English or Ger- 
man.) 

ANNOUNCER 3—The Danube Riv- 
er flows through Germany to Aus- 
tria, the home of Johann Strauss, 
the Waltz King. Probably his most 
beautiful waltz is “The Beautiful 
Blue Danube.” 

(A child dances with record ac- 
companiment.) 

ANNOUNCER 4—If we cross the 
English Channel, we come to Great 
Britain, Ireland, and Scotland. Two 
ever popular Scotch songs are 
“Comin’ thro’ the Rye” and “Loch 
Lomond.” 

(The first song is sung as a duet; 
the second, by a soloist.) 








The announcers took the audi- 
ence to Italy, where a chorus sang 
“Santa Lucia”; to Mexico to listen 
to a song and watch a dance 
| (“Mexican Hat Dance” is in Music 

in Our Country); to Brazil to hear 

the song “Sambalele.” (Our boys 
| removed the sombreros and serapes 
| worn in the Mexican number and 
| added red cummerbunds to their 
basic costumes for the 
numbers. Maracas were 
girl did a samba.) 

A Chinese folk song, “Our Kites 
Are Flying” (found in Music in 
Our Country), was sung after the 
announcer gave some _ pertinent 
facts about Asia and the Far East. 
Kites in unusual shapes and many 
colors were in evidence. 


Brazilian 
used. A 


In recognition of the ancient cus- 
toms of old Siam, a child did a solo 
| dance consisting of typical oriental 
poses and movements to the music 
of “March of the Siamese Children” 
| from Children’s Favorites from 
| “The King and I,” a Capitol record. 
| Japan was next. After the an- 
nouncer’s comments about Japan, 
he explained that a teru-teru-bozu 
| is a small paper figure gaily painted. 
It is a symbol of sunshine and is 
carried or hung under the eaves of 
houses with the hope that this will 
| bring weather. Teru-bozu 
| dolls were brought on stage and a 
group sang “Teru-Teru-Bozu.” (We 
| used the record that accompanies 
Music in Our Country.) Then four 
(Continued on page 133 
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“HAPPY HOUR” Series of 16 sim. 
dances, beautifully recorded with 
ull orchestra on four 78 r.p.m, 
records, Widely used and acclaimed 
by schools everywhere. Write for free 
literature on these and other records 
for square, round, mixer, folk and 
ballroom dancing. 










5530-B N. Rosemead 


e e Cit lif ° 
Temple City, Call. Windsor Records 
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COMMENCEMENT 
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THE C. E. WARD CO 
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Originators of the Red Cap and Gown 
for Eighth Grade Commencement 
Complete Cap and Gown Service fo 
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MOLDS : 
THEY ARE IDEAL FOR 
YOUR CLASSROOM 
ART-CRAFT PROGRAM 
Casting and painting PIN-MONEY 
Art Plaster figures and plaques is 
net enly educational but the subject 
matter can be tied in with other 
Classroom or School Activities. 


PIN-MONEY MOLDS are available 
et your Art-Craft Distributor. 


3541 N. Kenton Ave. 
Leeds Cweate PRODUCTS. INC 


Chicago 41, lil. 


ed NO ed 


The RE-USABLE Adhesive for posting charts, papers, 











art work etc. on ANY surface in the classroom 
Better than tapes, tacks, staples or waxes. Lasts 
indefinitely. Approved by ACEI. Order from your 
school supply distributor or write for his name and 
information 


BROOKS MFG. CO. 
Cincinnati 31, Ohio 
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Atoms of some elements change by releasing or 
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"| shooting off parts of their nucleus at tremendous speeds. 
"ter| These parts are sent out in the form of rays or particles. 
NtY Elements that change in this way are radioactive. 

r They give off or radiate particles from their nucleus. 

=< They change by radiation. 

<a, 
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SERIES 


helps inquiring young minds grasp ‘NX J 
the fundamental facts of science 





56 colorfully Mlustrated supplementary texte 
comprise a wonderful word of science for grades! te § 


WHAT IS IT books stimulate young minds by making science come alive on the 
printed page. They are simply and interestingly written, lavishly illustrated in 
full color, scientifically accurate. These 36 supplementary texts deal with basic 
science facts, rather than the oddities and rarities common to books on science. 


Science study, with the aid of the WHAT IS IT SERIES, is a rewarding experience 
for teacher and pupil alike. 


plus the Genefie Press Science Shelf... 

a coordinated program of books and film stripe 
The Science Shelf is a basic science program comprised of carefully coordinated 
WHAT IS IT texts, film strips and teacher’s manuals. Skillfully prepared to com- 
plement and enhance the texts with which they’re used, the film strips lend great- 
er vitality and drama to the study of science. The Science Shelf provides a com- 
pelling means of introducing basic science concepts, stimulates and provides inter- 


est in study units, encourages their evaluation. This unique teaching plan enables 
pupils to more quickly grasp and assimilate varied science subjects. 
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It can close its eyes. 


There are some missiles 
that can be shot from a 
submarine underwater. The 
rocket engine starts to fire 
after the rocket is above 
the water. 


Controls on the submarine 


guide the missile to its target. 


Some missiles of this type 
can be shot at targets more 


than a thousand miles away. 
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56 ttles cover 56 b 


GRADES 1-3 


WHAT IS A BIRD Darby 
Contents This isa Bird * Nests and Eggs °* Baby Birds 
* South for the Winter °* Other Birds 


WHAT IS A BUTTERFLY Darby 

Contents This Is a Butterfly * Egg to Caterpillar °* The 
Chrysalis * The Butterfly * Kinds of Butterflies ° Butterflies 
and Moths °* Butterflies Are Helpers 


WHAT IS A CHICKEN Darby 

Contents This Is a Chicken © Hatching Eggs °* Hatch- 
erytoFarm °* The Farmer Cares forthe Chicks * The Little Chicks 
Grow ®* Chickens are Helpers 


WHAT IS A COW Darby 
Contents This Is a Cow * A Calf Ils Born © The Cow 
Eats * The Dairy * Care of the Milk * Milk for You 


WHAT IS THE EARTH Darby 

Contents This Is the Earth * Dayand Night * Years and 
Seasons * Inside the Earth * Outside the Earth °* The Earth 
Changes °* The Earth Is a Home 


WHAT IS A FISH Darby 

Contents This Is a Fish °* Egg to Fish * How a Fish 
Breathes * How a Fish Swims * More About Fish °* Fish Pro- 
tect Themselves * Some Fish Travel * Types of Fish °* A Fish 
Is a Helper 


WHAT IS A FROG Darby 
Contents This Isa Frog * Tadpole toFrog °* The Young 
Frog * A New Skin * A Long Sleep °* Kinds of Frogs 


WHAT IS A PLANT Darby 

Contents This Isa Plant * A Seed Grows °* From Seed 
to Plant * Howa Plant Grows * How Plants Change °® Kinds 
of Plants *® How Plants Are Used 


WHAT IS A SEASON Darby 
Contents Spring * Summer °* Fall * Winter ° 

Seasons Make a Year 

WHAT IS A SIMPLE MACHINE Darby 
Contents This Is a Simple Machine * Levers * Wheels 


* Pulleys * Inclined Plane * Screws * Wedge ®° Big Ma- 
chines 


WHAT IS A TREE Darby 
Contents This sa Tree * Seed to Tree * How the Tree 
Grows * A Big Change * Kinds of Trees * Trees Are Helpers 


WHAT IS A TURTLE Darby 
Contents This Is a Turtle *® What Cana Turtle Do? ° 
Baby Turtles * Turtles In Winter * Land Turtles * Sea Turtles 


GRADES 4-8 
WHAT IS AIR Piltz 


Contents Air ls Real © Air Is a Mixture of Gases ® Air 
Is Needed for Life * An Ocean of Air * Air Movements °* 
Change the Earth © Air Helps Do Work for Man °* Air Can Be 
Used in Transportation °* Air Helps Us Communicate 


WHAT IS AN ATOM Reuben and DiStefano 

Contents This Is an Atom ® Protons, Neutrons, and Elec- 
trons °* Types of Atoms °* Atomic Radiation * Atomic Energy 
from Fission ®* Atomic Energy from Fusion ® Controlled Nuclear 
Fission °* Power from Nuclear Energy 
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WHAT IS A BEE 

Contents This Is a Bee °* Be 
Worker Bees *® Queen Bees and Dron 
Bee °* Kinds of Bees * Bee Enemies 


WHAT IS A CELL 

Contents This Ilsa Cell © Cell 
Cells © Cell Groups * Many Cellec 
tion in Cells © Cell Reproduction ° 


WHAT IS CHEMISTRY 

Contents This Is Chemistry ° 
Elements ® Combining Power of Atom 
Common Chemical Changes °* Recent 


V/HAT IS A DINOSAUR 

Contents This !lsa Dinosaur ° 
nosaurs of the First Order °® Dinosaurs 
How We Know About Dinosaurs * WI 


WHAT IS ELECTRICITY 

Contents This Is Electricity ° | 
Current Electricity °* Circuits *® Con 
Switches and Fuses * Using Electricity 


WHAT IS ELECTRONIC COMMUI 

Contents This Is Electronic Comm 
Flow °* Controlling the Flow of Electre 
Radio Communication of Sound °* Us 
¢ Other Methods of Communication Th 


WHAT IS ENERGY 

Contents This Ils Energy ° Ene 
ic and Nuclear Sources of Energy °* | 
Create a Force * How Electrical and A 
* Forces in Balance °* The Effect of 


WHAT IS GRAVITY 

Contents This ls Gravity °* Gr 
ity and Falling Objects ° Effects of G 
¢ Uses of Gravity * Gravitation and 
ty and Satellites * Gravity and Space 


WHAT IS HEAT 

Contents Heat Is Energy ° Ft 
Do We Get Heat Energy? * Measu 
* How Heat Travels * Why Heat Is 
Uses of Heat Energy 
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WHAT IS AN INSECT Neal 
Contents This Is An Insect * Life Cycle of An Insect * 
Body Functions * Common Insects * Orders of Insects ® What 

Insects Eat ®* Harmful Insects * Helpful Insects 


WHAT IS LIGHT Munch 

Contents This Is Light * Sources of Light * How Light 
Rays Act * Bending of Light Rays * Light and Lenses ° Light 
and the Eye * Why Do We See Color? * The Energy of Light 
Can Be Changed 


WHAT IS A MACHINE Syrocki 

Contents This Is a Machine * The Wheel ° The Lever 
* The Pulley * Thelnclined Plane * The Wedge and the Screw 
* Big Machines 


WHAT IS A MAGNET Reuben and Archer 

Contents This Is a Magnet * Magnetic Poles and Fields 
* Natural and Artificial Magnets * Temporary and Permanent 
Magnets °* Electromagnets * Usesof Magnets * What Causes 
Magnetism * Magnets Can Make Electricity 


WHAT IS MATTER Posin 

Contents Things, Objects, Substance * The Building Blocks 
of the Universe * Molecules * Matter as “Frozen” Energy 
Artificial Change of One Element to Another 


WHAT IS A ROCK Syrocki 
Contents This Ilsa Rock *® YowRocks Are Made ° Rocks 

Wear Away °* Life in the Rocks * Rocks Are Useful 

WHAT IS A ROCKET Munch 
Contents This Is a Rocket *® What Makes a Rocket Move 


* Fuel for the Rocket °* Flying Straight with a Space Rocket 
°* Uses of Rockets °* Rockets in Space 


WHAT IS SOIL Syrocki 

Contents This Is Soil © How Soil Forms °* How Climate 
Conditions Affect Soil * How Soil ls Wasted Away * Ways to 
Conserve Soil “® Soil for Tomorrow 


WHAT IS A SOLAR SYSTEM Munch 

Contents This Is a Solar System * Studying Our Solar Sys- 
tem °* The Sun, Powerhouse of the Solar System ¢* Nights, Days, 
and Seasons on the Planets °* Earth, the Most Important Planet 
* Venus, Twin to the Earth ® Mars. . .Does Life Exist There? 
* Other Planets in Our Solar System * Comets, Meteors, and Me- 
teorites * Our Solar System and the Universe 


WHAT IS SOUND Reuben 
Contents This Is Sound * Sound Travels °* Pitch and 
Frequency °* The Voice and the Ear *® Man Uses Sound 


WHAT IS A STAR Posin 
Contents This Is a Star * A Star is Born °*_ The Life of 

a Star °* Kinds of Stars * How Do We Study the Stars °* Con- 

stellations ©® Galaxies * The Siars Tell Us Many Things 


WHAT IS WATER Hagaman 

Contents This ls Water ® Water Changes Form °* Wa- 
ter Is Found Everywhere ®* Water Carries Things * Water Can 
Change the Land * Water Is Part of Weather and Climate * Men 
Use Water °* Using Water Wisely 


WHAT IS WEATHER Syrocki 
Contents This ls Weather °* Moisture in the Air ® What 

Causes Temperature *® Movement of Air -* Weather Instruments 
Kinds of Storms °*® Tomorrow's Weather 
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What's your vacation 
choice—relaxation in the 1 @ 
cool shadows of mighty ok 
mountains, or exciting ; “4 
adventure and vigorous 
outdoor activities? Colo- 
rado has them all, and 
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Breathtaking mountain 
scenery, historic mining 
towns, wilderness pack 
trips, rip-roaring rodeos, 
concerts under the stars, 
water sports, square 
dancing ana evening fun 
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a All in a brisk, cool, re- 

freshing climate under 
sunny blue skies. And 
there are accommoda- 
tions to fit every budget. 
Mail the coupon for de- 
tailed information. 


SUMMER SCHOOL Enjoy Colorado's 
many attractions while attending 
summer classes! For courses offered 
by leading colleges and universities, 
session dates and other information 
write the institution of your choice. 
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COLORADO DEPT. OF PUBLIC RELATIONS 
608 State Capitol, Denver 2, Colorado 
PLEASE SEND: 
0) 52-page full-color Vacation Guide 
() Complete List of Statewide Events 
(1) Full-color State Highway Map Folder 


0) Hotel, Resort, Motel, Dude Ranch 
Information including prices 
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Our Weather Charts 
(Continued from page 54) 


stimulation, we created our own 
tools for recording weather. These 
we took home to use daily with our 
own families. Verbal reports have 
returned to class telling how, in 
some family circles, recording the 
morning weather has become a 
breakfast ritual! 

What prompted this sudden inter- 
est in the weather? An unusual op- 
portunity of mine brought it about. 

During one year’s leave of ab- 
sence from the Art Department of 
the Buffalo Public Schools, I had 
made an intensive study of educa- 
tional television under a Ford Foun- 
dation Grant. 

Educational television came to 
Buffalo in a hurry! It’s true that 
many teachers—those with excep- 
ticnal vision—have eagerly awaited 
the debut of educational television 
and its subsequent potential in the 
classroom. Yet, once the “coming- 
out party” was announced, there 
was much to be done and time was 
short. 

Just two weeks before air time, 
the science supervisors were noti- 
fied that a series of thirty-minute 
TV programs was to be ready for 
live student telecasting at WNED- 
TV, Channel 17, in Buffalo, New 
York. Selected to do the TV teach- 
ing were very capable science teach- 
ers, who were at the time in the 
midst of preparing a series of in- 
service training programs for fellow 
teachers. 

The immediate problem facing 
the science superviso.s, and the TV 
teachers, was to effectively adapt 
and coordinate the in-service train- 
ing materials to the mass medium 
of television. This was no simple 
undertaking for those without pre- 
vious experience in the medium. A 
whole new vocabulary and tech- 
nique had to be understood. I was 
urgently requested to help in any 
way that I could, as the TV teachers 
prepared their material for those 
first science telecasts. 

There was much with which the 
TV teachers needed to become fa- 
miliar . . . such seemingly little 
things—yet so vital to TV teaching 
—as how to hold a demonstration 
object so that the TV audience 
could see the object rather than the 
teacher's hands; how to prepare vis- 
uals (charts, and so on) so that 
they would appear advantageously 
on camera; how to develop an effec- 
tive teaching sequence for a one- 
camera show with limited micro- 
phones. 

As art educator, I felt a respon- 
sibility to carry this understanding 
of science into the creative activi- 
ties of my art classes at the ap- 
propriate level. So it was that boys 
and girls in the art class were given 
the permissive climate in which to 
create the models needed to make 
their science real; I was given the 
opportunity to share my experience 
with television as a teaching tool, 
with the science teachers whose tele- 
casts reached more viewers in a 
half-hour broadcast than most 
teachers reach in a lifetime of class- 
room teaching. And so it was that 
science and art and educational TV 
worked together! 
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and SCULPT, PAINT, PASTE, and TWIST 
| with new 
CRYSTAL CRAFT TISSUE L 


That’s right. You can do all these things and more with 
colorful new Crystal Craft Tissues. Write on them with 
grease crayons, Magic Markers, and water colors. Paste, 
scotch-tape, and staple them, too. Three dimensional or 
flat art, tots or high schoolers, it’s creativity unlimited. 


You can get Crystal Craft Tissues in a kaleidoscopic range 
of 29 vivid colors. Packages of 50—12” x 18” sheets—in one 
color or assortments of ten. They’re an exciting new 
adventure in creativity, guaranteed to stimulate the 
enthusiasm and imagination of children of all ages. 


Crystal Craft Tissue is a brand new 
product and distribution channels are 
being established as fast as possible. If 
it is not available as yet in your locality 
we will supply you from the factory. 
Send $1.00 for each package of fifty 12” 
x 18” sheets in 10 assorted colors, with 
your name and address to — 








First name in tissues for over 60 years 


1S} — tHe CRYSTAL TISSUE COMPANY 
| —Yi\\~ MIDDLETOWN, OHIO 








THE INSTRUCTOR, March 1961 


The Capture of the 
Easter Rabbit 


(Continued from page 62) 


Lion (still menacing)—I have 
come to demand the freedom of the 
big white rabbit that you captured 
and gave to Prince Jon. 

Kinc—And if I don’t return him? 
(Fingers a whistle hanging around 
his neck.) 


LION (/unging forward)—Then I 
shall eat you all up! 

KiNG—lI think not. (Blows one 
short blast on whistle.) 

(Huntsmen rush from wings with 
bows and arrows and confront Lion. 
Lion stares, steps back, starts to 
tremble violently, and then turns 
with a frightened yelp and runs 
from stage. King sits down calmly. 
Courtiers sigh in relief.) 


ACT IV 


(Animals are sitting dejectedly, 
alone, 
ashamed and miserable. Mouse is 
on opposite side of stage in solitary 


heads in paws. Lion sits 


spot. Only Elephant is active.) 


ELEPHANT (pacing to and fro)— 
We must think of something. There 
must be some way. The Easter Rab- 


bit must be freed in time. 





Good Grooming becomes “Child's Play’ 





when you teach it with the 


Ivory Inspection 
atrol "Game' 


Year after year in thousands of America’s 
schools, the Ivory Inspection-Patrol continues 
to stimulate student interest in personal clean- 
liness and good grooming habits. The success 
of this time-tested ‘Cleanliness Game’’ has 
won the enthusiastic approval of both teachers 
and parents. 


When classes are divided into patrols and the 
game gets under way, the pupils’ interest in 
daily cleanliness and good grooming increases 
surprisingly. Pupils have a real incentive to 
improve, and parents cooperate by helping 
their children win higher scores. 


Order your free Ivory Inspection Patrol mate- 
rial for your classes with the coupon below. 


FREE MATERIAL consists of this gaily colored Wall 
Chart—20" x 26"—for posting in your class- 
room. The chart—with space for 40 names— 
gives the day-by-day cleanliness record of each 
child for a 4-weeks’ period. Four kinds of 
stickers are provided—stickers in the form of 
miniature cakes of Ivory Soap for perfect 
scores: yellow stickers to indicate “‘Caution’”’; 
red stickers to indicate “‘Stop!’’; Merit Badge 
stickers to indicate a good week’s record. Be 
sure to indicate on coupon the number of your 
pupils so that we may send you sufficient 
material for your classes. 
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PROCTER & GAMBLE, EDUCATION DEPT. Y, P. ©. BOX 599 


Please send me sufficient Ivory Inspection 


students. 
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its possessions 


. 


a-~ INDIVIDUAL INSPECTION 
PATROL SHEETS 


In addition to the Wall Chart, there 


printed on both sides, for recording each 
child’s score. These sheets link good 
grooming with school and home. Most 


| 
| 
| 
are Inspection Patrol Sheets, colorfully 
| 
| 
| 
J 


parents cooperate wholeheartedly when 
they are kept informed of the child’s 


progress in cleanliness habits. 








AnimaLs—Oh, how dreadful! Oh, 
how fearful! What will the children 
do? 

mouse—If you'd only listen to 
me! I think I know what to do— 

ANIMALS—How could one a 
small as you ever tell us what to do? 

mouse—But why don’t you just— 

ELEPHANT (interrupting loudly)— 
I know what to do! The Lion could 
not frighten the King. But perhaps 
I could scare him with my power 
and size! 

ANIMALS—A wonderful, marvel. 
ous, clever idea. 

ELEPHANT (egged on by crowd)— 
“Give us back our rabbit,” I shall 
say. “Give us back the big white 
rabbit that you captured—or I shall 
trample you flatter than a pancake,” 

ANIMALS—Flatter than a pancake! 
Flatter than a pancake! 

ELEPHANT— I Shall go immediately, 
Never fear. I shall return with the 
Easter Rabbit. (Lumbers off into 
wings, while Animals wave fare- 
well.) 

mouse (moving sadly forward to 
front of stage, as in Act Il) 
know I am tiny and small as can be. 
But I might be right—if they'd lis- 
ten to me. 


ACT V 


(This act is very similar to Act 
111, with Elephant instead of Lion 
in the limelight.) 


ACT VI 


(Animals are disconsolate. Ele- 
phant is crying and drying his eyes 
on his trunk in center stage.) 

Lion—We've got to think of 
something, or the children won't get 
their eggs. 

ANIMALS (weeping and_ wailing 
and wringing paws)—What can we 
do? 

Mouse (center stage )—Just listen 
to me, please. Maybe my idea won’! 
work. But at least it’s worth a try. 

(Animals look at one another.) 

BEAR—What else can we do? 

LION (sighs)—-We might as well 
listen. 

ANIMALS (grudgingly )—AIl right 
Go ahead. We're listening. 

mouse (springing on a rock and 
addressing the crowd)—Look— 
We've tried to frighten the King 
into returning our Rabbit, and 
we've tried to threaten him. But 
have we ever thought of just plain 
asking him? 

Ltion—‘“Asking him?” 
him” what? 

mouse—Why, asking him to 
please return the big white rabbit 
that he captured, because he’s really 
the Easter Rabbit, and he needs to 
paint his eggs in time for the chil- 
dren at Easter. 


**Asking 


ANimats (looking at one another 
again)—No, we never thought o! 
just plain asking him! 

ELEPHANT—It’s a good idea. 

BeEAR—lIt might work. 

Lion—Let’s try it! 

ANIMALS (With excitement )—Hu- 
ray! Hurray! Let’s try it today! 

Lion—Let’s all go together with 
Mouse in the lead. 

animats—Hurray! Hurray! We're 
on our way! 

(Exit single file and excitedly 
continuing chant of “Hurray! Hu 
ray! We're on our way!’’) 

(Continued on page 83) 
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10 DAYS: Swiss Alps, Italian 
Lakes, Black Forest, 
Belgium, France 


4116 




















15 DAYS: Highlights of 
: ; Britain, Most of England, 
mee Scotland and Wales 


5184 
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15 DAYS: The Rhine, Black ae / 
Forest, Swiss Alps, French gf 


4175 











15 DAYS: The Northern 
Capitals, Copenhagen, 
Stockholm, Hamburg, 


te Bremen 


$205 








21 DAYS: The short Grand 
Tour, Norway, Sweden, 
Switzerland, Germany, 
France 


$291 














30 DAYS: The Classic 

European Tour, Germany, 
France, Holland, Austria, 
Spain, Italy 
= 





$373 











GLOBAL tours, wwe........ 


Representatives for Global Tours Ltd., 


Europe’s Largest Motor Coach Organization 


230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. « MURRAY HILL 9-1854 
In Canada: Box 106, Station G, Toronto * HOward 9-1196 





In this exciting Global Tours book 


this Tree book tells you how 
fo see Europe tor ‘IZ a day 


are all the famous places of Europe, 


just waiting to welcome you. With exclusive Global Tours you can choose 
between the ultra-fashionable French Riviera, the glittering coasts of 
Italy, the untamed, beautiful Scandinavian fjords, the historic forests 
of Germany, any or all of the great galleries, museums and entertain- 
ments of the famed cities of Europe. With the help of Global Tours you 
will have a European vacation that will live forever in your memory. 


QUALITY HOTELS, ALL YOUR MEALS, TOUR ESCORT, 
EVERYTHING, FOR ONLY S12 DAILY 


WHO ARE GLOBAL TOURS INC. Global Tours 
Inc. are the largest operators of European 
motorcoach tours, and they offer you ali the 
glamour of the Continent, a wonderful chance 
to see the real Europe in solid, relaxed com- 
fort for only $12 daily — meals included. 


ARE GLOBAL TOURS MORE FUN—LESS 
TROUBLE? On any one of the wonderful Global 
Tours you will see more... learn more... 
have more fun than you ever would on your 
own. All the work is done for you — you travel 
without @ worry — you see the places that are 
missed by ordinary tourists. On a Global Tour 
you never lift a piece of luggage — never tip 
the hosts of hotel people who serve you — 
you have an experienced travel escort who 
travels with you and takes care of all the 
annoying travel details for you. On a Global 
Tour all you have to do is sit back and enjoy 


SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT OR 


es 


every delightful moment of your precious 
holiday. 


YOU GET SO MUCH MORE WITH GLOBAL 
TOURS INC. Just $12 daily covers your trans- 
portation in a modern touring motorcoach, 
quality accommodation in pleasant hotels, all 
of your meals, sightseeing tours, the handling 
of all your luggage, the exclusive services of 
an experienced tour escort and even tipping! 


TAKE YOUR FIRST STEP TO A FABULOUS 
HOLIDAY — NOW! Send for your FREE 50- 
page Tour Booklet. See your Travel Agent or 
clip this coupon and mail it today — there's 
no obligation of any kind—read how you 
can see all the wonders of Europe for only 
$12 daily — with Global Tours Inc. Accommo- 
dation is in great demand this year — don't 
be disappointed — start planning your Global 
Tour now. 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 








| FREE GLOBAL TOURS, INC. 
| 230 Park Avenue. * New York 17, N. Y. 
| Please send me your FREE 52-page Booklet 
\ NAME — 
| ADDRESS. 
CITY. STATE 
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READING POCKETS 


We have a reading pocket chart in our room. 
The pockets contain “Reading Cards” covering all 
subjects from giraffes to George Washington—and 
at several reading levels! No longer do my files 
of interesting articles, stories, pictures, and poems 
go unused. Now I mount each article on 8” x 12” 
oak tag and keep the reading corner well supplied 
with enriching articles on subjects currently in- 
teresting to the class. A wealth of material is avail- 
able for these cards and the children look forward 
to new additions to our circulating reading cards. I 
feel that enthusiasm for independent reading has 
increased tremendously with their use, and vocab- 
ularies have expanded. MARILYN FAIS 


A STORY TO FINISH 


DOTTY PICTURES 


Once upon a time four jack rabbits were play- 
ing in a meadow. The first jack rabbit said, 


“Let’s play leapfrog.” 


The second jack rabbit scoffed, “How can 
we play leapfrog with no frogs to leap over?” 
The third jack rabbit spoke up, “Then let’s 


play Fox and Rabbit.” 


The fourth jack rabbit, who had been listen- 


ing, gave his idea. He said, “ 


VIRGINIA CRARY 


CREATE INTEREST IN BIRDS 


Younger pupils 
enjoy this activity 
very much. Using 
9” x 12” paper, 
they create scenes 
using dots to indi- 
cate solids, Seurat 
fashion. A trip 
to the zoo, an ani- 
mal, a boat, an 
imaginary animal 
from a storybook, 

a building, or any 
other theme may be 
used. Emma Green 


This display helped our children become aware of the need for help- 
ing our feathered friends. We made a short trip in the school neigh- 
borhood where we noted how many householders were encouraging 
birds in their yards. The lack of natural food supply and the amount 
of snow on the ground help to point out the need for human protec- 


tion of birds. 
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A QUIZ BULLETIN BOARD 











Here is a quiz bulletin board that can 
be adapted to any subject. This one 
tested our knowledge of astronomy. 
The arrows are white tagboard with 
slits in them so that they can be moved. 
We slide them along pieces of red yarn 


stapled to the cork bulletin board. For 
this display we used silver stars for 


Ursa Minor and Ursa Major. The au- 


rora borealis and equinox parts were of - 


colored paper. MARILYN WILSON 


SPONGE RUBBER LETTERS 


Bags of colored sponge-rubber capi- 
tal letters, two inches high, are 
available at a very nominal cost at 
hobby and stationery stores. They 
are useful in developing interesting 
bulletin boards. Two or three bags 
of one color are enough for any kind 
of caption or heading. Make the en-= 
tire words, or try introducing each 
word with a sponge letter and combine 
with manuscript or cursive writing on 
tagboard. Sister M. Innocence 














0004 








) 


=> 
CRAYON ETCHINGS 


Crayon-etched eggs have a charm 
- ' all their own. Use smooth-surfaced 
[sv paper such as construction or typing, 
flat on a desk with several thickness- 
es of paper under it for padding. 
With a pastel crayon, children draw 
an egg shape, filling it in with 
splotches of pastel colors. When 
completely covered, the area is then 
colored with a dark crayon, making 
sure all pastel colors are covered. 
Now comes the fun. Children scrape 
off parts of the dark color to make 
a design. When the design is fin- 
ished, the proportion of the under- 
lying pastel and the dark color 
should be about equal. Encourage 
children to create their own designs. 
Eggs may be used on_ bulletin 
boards, posters, greeting cards, and 


BEANBAG GAME 


Line the players up in two rows 
facing each other, with their hands be- 
hind their backs. Tell the children to 
stand close together. Row A passes a 
beanbag up and down the row. Row 
B watches—trying to tell who has the 
beanbag. When the whistle blows or 
stop is called, the first person in row 
B guesses who is holding the beanbag. 
If his guess is wrong, the second one 
guesses, and so on. Each incorrect 
guess is recorded. After the right per- 
son is named, the situation is re- 
versed—trow B passes the bag and row 
A guesses. At the end of the playing 
time, the side with the least number of 


so On. RUTH M. MOORE points wins. DOROTHY E. CRAM 


WEATHER FORECASTING ACTION DRILL 


Have your class collect old-fashioned weather jingles and test them to 
see how well they can be depended upon to forecast weather. Most of these 
verses originated in the days when every man had to be his own forecaster, 
and much depended on his ability to read the clouds correctly. One that 
has comforted many a child looking forward to a picnic is “Rain before 
seven, clear by eleven.” Testing this verse over a period of months can 
develop quite a respect for oldtime methods. 

Besides jingles, many weather superstitions and beliefs may be con- 
tributed such as counting the seconds that elapse between lightning flash 
and thunderclap to determine the storm’s distance (roughly one mile per 
five seconds). This is only a beginning—interest will probably lead down 
many more serious avenues of weather study, depending on your group and 
geographical location. MARJORIE SWARTOUT 


Young children like to dramatize. Let 
them demonstrate such action verbs as 
"run" and "jump" by running or jumping in 
place as the teacher holds ip the proper 
flash card. Keep the number of words down 
to a few at a time and the drill time 
short so no one tires. Laura Hurtel 





A CLOWN CLOCK 
A HEALTH CHART 


We made a chart to foster good health habits. 
Good habits and deSirable behavior were 
discussed; some of the rules were put into verse 
and written in the center of a chart. A picture 
of each child or a name tag is put in slits 
around the verse. When a child obeys the rules, 
his face or name is shown. When he does not, it 
is turned to the back. Betty F. Henderson 








MARCH LAPEL PIN 


Our first-graders had made 
interesting clown faces as 
part of their circus activity. 
We mounted twelve of them in a 
circle on the bulletin board 
and stapled a number to each 
forehead. Green paper hands 
were put in the center and the 
class had a gay "clock." 

Diana Watts, Margaret Stroud 





A tiny green snake for St. Patrick’s 
Day is fun to make and wear. The 
snake’s body is a green pipe cleaner 
coiled around the little finger. The tiny 
head is molded from self-hardening 
clay and stuck on the cleaner end. 
When dry, it is painted green and fea- 
tures added. The completed snake may 
be glued to an old lapel pin or fastened 
in place with a safety pin hidden un- 
der the lapel. BARBARA GILPIN RALL 
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We Need You 


and your ideas! As the title 
says, these are “teacher- 
tested” ideas—hints and 
suggestions that teachers 
have found helpful. You 
must have some teacher- 
tested ideas too, that would 
be useful to others. Write 
them up and send them to 
ideas, The Instructor, Dans- 
ville, N.Y. Send as many as 
you wish. Items cannot be 
acknowledged or returned, 
but for each one accepted, 
we will pay $6.00 within 
five weeks after it is re- 
ceived. And when you send 
your items, please tell us 
which ones on these pages 
were most helpful to you. 
Your thoughts will be use- 
ful as we select material 
for the next months. Write 
teday! We'll be looking for- 


EASTER EGG PEEP SHOW 


My fourth-graders covered inflated balloons 
of varying sizes and shapes with layers of news- 
paper strips dipped in thin paste. When dry, the 
stem end of the shell was cut away, leaving a 
hole for a child’s hand. The balloon was re- 
moved and the inside painted a pastel color. A 
mixture of one-half cup detergent, one teaspoon 
wheat paste, and a little water was whipped, 
and spooned over the outside. Some children 
added powder paint for color. While the suds 
were still damp, glitter was sprinkled on. Tiny 
chickens and pink and white bunnies nestled in 
green grass inside our eggs but all sorts of 
scenes could be made. These eggs could also be 
painted with designs on the outside instead of 
the suds and glitter. BETTY M. HUBBARD 





ward to hearing from you. 


MAGNETIC NUMBERS 


Large buttons in bright colors 
with tiny magnets glued to the back 
will adhere to your metal black- 
board. They are excellent for 
teaching grouping and number combi- 
nations. Herman G. Walters 





CARTOON FUN 


When we studied the early explorers, 
my class found that cartoon stories are 
fun to do. Sheets of newsprint were folded 
into six or eight blocks. In the first block 
we wrote, “The story of ” (each 
child picking an explorer). Children 
thought of the five most important events 
in his person’s life and drew one in a 
square, using stick figures and short bits 
of writing. Not only did these “cartoon 
strips” make an interesting review of his- 
tory, but forced the children to choose 
only the very important parts of a story 
and put them in the correct order of their 


PAPER SCULPTURE BUNNY 





Rolls of paper make a simple paper-sculpture bunny. 
Use white or gray construction paper. The body roll 
is a sheet about 5” x 12”, the head about 4” x 9”. 
Add ears and features. Cuts in the body make the 
front paws. If oak tag is used for the tail and hind 
feet, the bunny will stand. If you are having an Easter 
party, let children make small bunnies for napkin hold- 
ers or place cards. JERE E. BRADY 
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happening. 


FIVE-MINUTE STORIES 


To create interest in the study of 
common and proper nouns, I asked 
each child to mention the first noun 
that came into his mind, and then listed 
them on the board. The ideas were 
varied—from toothpick and hairpin to 
poem. Then each child had five minutes 
to write any thoughts he had about his 
noun. The story could be factual or im- 
aginary. (There was fun and laughter 
as the children looked at the words and 
wondered how they could write any- 
thing about them.) After the first child 
read his story aloud, he, in turn, select- 
ed a noun he would like to hear about. 
Try this. You'll find your pupils can 
think quickly and with imagination and 
creativity. MARTHA C, BIGLEY 


LOIS SMALL 


SAVING PAPER 


Have the children 
bring small oatmeal 
boxes. Paste a color 
on the top of each. 
They will be handy for 
small bits of colored 
paper throughout the 
year. Put each color 
in its appropriate 
box. Sonja Jacobsen 











br 











EASTER BULLETIN BOARD 


Let the class appoint a committee 
to construct a large basket shape. 
Staple it in place so it bulges slight- 
ly and add a handle of rolled paper 
to achieve something of a 3-D effect. 
Other children can fill the basket 
with eggs. They may be made with 
cutouts pasted on; crayoned or 
painted designs; even small bits of 
material or snips from magazines 
glued in place. Different children will 
select different mediums. Staple the 
eggs in the basket, and add narrow 
strips of green paper to represent 
Easter grass. MARILYN TULLYS 








“SIGN IN” 


This game was played after watching the tele- 
vision program, “What’s My Line?” A group of 
eight children were the panel. They turned their 
seats away from the blackboard and hid their eyes. 
A designated child “signed in,” by writing on the 
board a name of some historical character we had 
recently studied. After everyone, except the panel, 
had seen the name, he erased it and stood in front 
of the panel. Each asked a question in turn until 
they had been around once. Any time from then 
on until the completion of second turns, the panel 
could have a conference. After everyone had had 
two questions and still no one had guessed the 
name, we said that the panel “had been stumped.” 
When it had been “stumped” twice, a new panel 
was chosen. MONA TRIMBLE 


SENTENCE MAKING 


Try this fora 
quick drill on sen= 
tence writing. Give 
a short sentence to 


CLASS NEWSPAPER 


Let your exceptional children be responsible for a class newspaper. Our 
two brightest children are co-editors. They post a list of various types of 
articles that could be put into a newspaper—book reports, stories, school 
sports, coming events, riddles, interviews, and so on. In their spare time 
other pupils submit these articles. The editors decide if the article has 
possibilities. If not, it is discarded; if so, it is corrected and returned to the 
person for recopying. When a certain topic is covered, it is crossed off the 


start with, as "Dad- 
dy saw a dog." Each 
child rewrites it, 
adding "when" words, 
"where" words, “what 
size" words, “what 
happened" words. 

The sentences will 
be interesting and 
creative—"Daddy saw 
a big brown collie 
dog today in the 
street that had just 
missed being hit by 
acar." Paul Burns 


posted list. Each article is typed, cut out, and pasted on a paper divided into 
two columns. Articles of the same type are placed together. When the for- 
mat is finished, it is typed on a stencil and put through the duplicating ma- 
chine. Those children who do not contribute to the newspaper by writing 
copy take part by stapling it together and distributing it to the various 
classrooms. JOAN MOYSE 


A CLASSROOM GARDEN 


A large wooden box, lined with metal or several layers of aluminum foil, 
will hold moist dirt for growing things. Select plants that will grow quickly 
from seeds—beans, corn, grains, even bird seed. DORIS JAMES 
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IDEA FOR SALT DOUGH 

for 

red The fact that salt dough will stick to con- 

ne struction paper offers a new possibility for 

lor three-dimensional pictures. Make a mixture 
of five parts flour, three parts salt, cold 

5en water, and a little poster paint for color. 


Mix to the consistency of soft clay. Chil- 
dren enjoy sticking pieces of dough to paper 
and then painting details to complete a pic- 
ture. The results are durable and will not 
break or crumble when mounted on a bulle- 
tin board. BARBARA BIXBY 
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Stick-tacks are the wonderful little 
discs that do the work of paste, 
glue and tacks. They're perfect for 
mounting charts, pictures, window 
decorations—stick to any surface 
(except the fingers}—anywhere! 


And Stik-tacks are so easy to use— 
just place in position, press gently 
and that's it! They stick instantly, 
can be quickly removed without 
damaging displayed material or 
background, and may be used 
over and over again. Stik-tacks are 
neat (out of sight when in use), 

safe (no sharp points), and most 
economical. 328 Stik-tack miracle 
discs, four folders, are only $1.00. 
Order a supply now—through your 
school supplier or the coupon 
below. 


NOW IN TAPE FORM TOO... 


Base-Tape is Stik-tack in 
tape form. 1200 inches (!/2” 
wide) in a convenient dis- 
penser package for onl 
$1.49. Also available rece | 
your school supplier 
or this coupon. 







distributed in Canada by Reeves & Son 


(Canada) Ltd., Toronto 10 


STIK-TACK COMPANY 


165 Bridge Street, Cambridge 41, Mass. 
CI Enclosed is $.......... Os boxes of Stik- 


tacks ge jaro four folders—328 discs) 
$1.00 each 


C0 Enclosed is $.......... GOP cece rolls of Base- 


Tape @ $1.49 each. 
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Espanol 


para usted 


Lee Cooper 
Clifton B. McIntosh 


Francais 


pour vous 


Attach a large March calendar to the bulletin board. Number slips of paper from 
one to thirty-one, fold, and put in a box. Let a child draw a number. That number 
is a date in March. The child reads the date in Spanish, or French, and, after 
referring to the calendar, tells the class (still in the second language) the day of 
the week on which the date falls. Then he chooses the next child to draw. 





490} MARZO 


MARS 49¢, 








pominco | LUNES | martes |muencoves| JUEVES | vernes | saeaoe 











bIMaNcit | LUNDI | mano | encaeo1 | JE uol | venoneos | SAMEDI 








El primero de marzo es un miércoles. 


(Dos, tres, cuatro, cinco, seis, siete, ocho, nueve, diez, 
once, doce, trece, catorce, quince, dieciséis, diecisiete, 
dieciocho, diecinueve, veinte, veintiuno, veintidos, 


veintitres, veinticuatro, veinticinco, 


tisiete, veintiocho, veintinueve, treinta, treinta y uno. ) 


El Vencedor 


El concourso de cometas va a 
ser el primer dia caluroso de 
viento de Marzo. Algunos mu- 
chachos hacen cometas en 
forma de cajas, otros en forma 
de estrellas, de mariposas, y de 
dragones. Pero Pedro hace un 
aquila. El espera que su Aquila 
vuele la mas alta. 

El miércoles, el jueves, y el 
viernes llueve. Pedro se sienta 
a la ventana y sujeta su cometa. 
El mira la lluvia que cae en el 
jardin. El] ha plantado sandias, 
lechuga, zanahorias, y maiz. 

El sabado, el domingo, y el 
lunes hace frio, demasiado frio 
para hacer volar una cometa. 

Luego el martes hace buen 
tiempo. Hace calor y hace vien- 
to. Hace sol y los pajaros can- 
tan. 

“No coman las semillas de mi 
jardin,” Pedro dice a los paja- 
ros. 

Pedro llega al concurso. El 
trata de hacer subir su Aquila 
en el aire. No quiere volar. El 
corre contra el viento tanto 
como puede. Pero el Aquila no 
quiere volar. 

Pedro vuelve a casa muy 
triste. De repente ve los pajaros 
otra vez. jEstan en su jardin! 
“| Vayanse!” grita Pedro. 

El pone la cometa de pie en el 
jardin y se apresura a coger un 
palo para amenazar a los paja- 
ros. El vuelve para espantarlos 
otra vez y—jsorpresa! ; Los pa- 
jaros ya se fueron! 

“ Usted los espanté!” Pedro 
dice al Aquila. 

Luego tiene una idea. El hin- 
ca el palo en la tierra y le ata 
el Aquila. 

“Usted es vencedor como es- 
pantapajaros,” Pedro dice feliz- 
mente. “; Y premios tan deli- 
ciosos: sandias, lechuga, zana- 
horias, y maiz!” 





Le premier mars est un mercredi. 


(Deux, trois, quatre, cing, six, sept, huit, neuf, dix, 
onze, douze, treize, quatorze, quinze, seize, dix- -sept, 
dix-huit, dix-neuf, vingt, vingt et un, vingt-deux, 


veintiseis, vein- vingt-trois, vingt-quatre, vingt-cinq, vingt-six, vingt- 


The Winner 


The kite contest is to be on the 
first warm, windy day in March. 
Some boys make box kites, others 
make stars, butterflies, and drag- 
ons. But Peter is making an 
eagle. He hopes his eagle will fly 
the highest. 

On Wednesday, Thursday, and 
Friday it rains. Peter sits at the 
window and holds his kite. He 
watches the rain fall on his gar- 
den. He has planted watermelon, 
lettuce, carrots, and corn. 

On Saturday, Sunday, and 
Monday it is cold, too cold to fly 
a kite. 

Then on Tuesday the weather 
is fine. It is warm and windy. The 
sun is shining and the birds are 
singing. 

“Don’t you eat the seeds in my 
garden,” Peter says to the birds. 

Peter arrives at the contest. He 
tries to get his eagle up in the 
air. It won’t fly. He runs into the 
wind as hard as he can. But the 
eagle will not fly. 

Peter walks home sadly. Sud- 
denly he sees the birds again. 
They are in his garden! “Go 
away!” shouts Peter. 

He stands the kite up in the 
garden and hurries off to get a 
stick to wave at the birds. He 
comes back to chase them away 
again and—surprise! The birds 
are gone! 

“You scared them away!” 
Peter says to his eagle. 

Then he has an idea. He drives 
the stick into the ground and ties 
the eagle to it. 

“You’re a winner as a scare- 
crow,” Peter says happily. “And 
such delicious prizes: watermel- 
on, lettuce, carrots, and corn!” 


Mrs. Lee Cooper is author of Fun 
with Spanish, a Little, Brown publi- 
cation. Until this year, she was librar- 
ian at Maury Elementary School in 
Fredericksburg, Virginia. Dr. McIntosh 
is Professor of Modern Languages at 
Mary Washington College, Fredericks- 
burg. 

Next month, instead of “Spanish and 
French for You,” there will be the 
third and last of the “German for You” 
special features. The others were in 
our November and February issues, 


sept, vingt-huit, vingt-neuf, trente, trente et un.) 


Le Gagnant 


Le concours de cerf-volant 
doit avoir lieu le premier beau 
jour de mars quand le vent 
soufflera. Quelques garcons font 
des cerfs-volants en forme de 
boite, d’autres font des étoiles, 
des papillons, et des dragons. 
Mais Pierre fait un aigle. II es- 
pére que son aigle volera le plus 
haut. 

Mercredi, jeudi, et vendredi 
il pleut. Pierre s’assied prés de 
la fenétre et tient son cerf- 
volant (entre les mains). II re- 
garde la pluie tomber sur son 
jardin. Il a planté du melon 
d’eau, de la laitue, des carottes, 
et du mais. 

Samedi, dimanche, et lundi il 
fait froid, trop froid pour faire 
voler un cerf-volant. 

Et puis mardi il fait beau. II 
fait chaud et il fait du vent. Le 
soleil brille et les oiseaux chan- 
tent. 

“Ne mangez pas les graines 
dans mon jardin,” dit Pierre 
aux oiseaux. 

Pierre arrive au lieu du con- 
cours. Il essaye d’élever son 
aigle dans |’air. Mais il ne veut 
pas voler. I] court contre le vent 
de toutes ses forces. Mais l’aigle 
ne volera pas. 

Pierre rentre chez lui 4 pied, 
tristement. Tout a coup il re- 
voit les oiseaux. Ils sont dans 
son jardin! “Allez-vous-en!” 
s’écrie Pierre. 

Il place le cerf-volant debout 
dans le jardin et court chercher 
un baton pour l’agiter devant 
les oiseaux. Il revient pour les 
chasser de nouveau et—sur- 
prise! Les oiseaux sont partis! 

“C’est toi qui leur as fait 
peur!” dit Pierre & son aigle. 

Alors il a une idée, I] enfonce 
le baton dans le sol et y attache 
l’aigle. 

“Comme épouvantail, c’est toi 
le gagnant!” dit Pierre d’un 
ton joyeux. “Et quels prix déli- 
cieux: du melon d’eau, de la lai- 
tue, des carottes, et du mais!” 











The Capture of the 
Easter Rabbit 


(Continued from page 76) 
ACT VII 


(King’s throne room is occupied 
as before. No solo performance un- 
less desired. Rapid entrance by Ani- 
mals, all still single file; quiet, sub- 
dued, weil behaved. Courtiers stop 
pursuits, gaze curiously, and move 
aside to give Animals room as they 
advance to foot of throne.) 

mouse (timidly)—Please, Your 
Majesty— 

KING (pleasantly )—Well, what do 
you want? 

mouse—Please, Your Majesty, 
we want you to return the big white 
rabbit that you captured and gave 
to young Prince Jon, because he’s 
really the Easter Rabbit. 

KING (startled)—The Easter Rab- 
bit! Now why didn’t you tell me 
this before? (Blows three blasts on 
his whistle.) 

(Small pause, while everyone 
waits in anticipation. Then, all eyes 
turn in one direction, and Prince 
Jon appears, holding the Easter 
Rabbit by the hand. Both are 
smeared with various colored paints 
from head to toe.) 

PRINCE— YOu 
Father? 

KING—Yes, son. I have something 
to tell you. 

priNce—Yes, Father—but could 
you please be quick? I have to re- 
turn to my painting. 

KiIN¢cé—Painting! What painting? 

PRINCE—Well, it was really meant 
to be a surprise. But, since time is 
getting so short, I had better tell 
you. You see, my big white rabbit 
here isn’t just an ordinary rabbit. 
He’s the Easter Rabbit! He told me 
so the first day I had him—and 
we’ve been painting eggs together 
ever since. 

LION (addressing Rabbit after a 
pause in which all the animals look 
foolish and crestfallen)—-Then you 
don’t need our help after all? 

rAssit—Oh, yes I do! More than 
ever. Thanks to Prince Jon here, I 
have so many eggs that I could nev- 
er deliver them all by myself. Per- 
haps if someone could help— 

LION (eagerly)—I will! 

BEAR (eagerly)—I will! 

ANIMALS—We all will! 

KING (rising majestically from 
throne)—Even I! (Everyone claps 


summoned me, 





ws 


PAVING 





and hurrahs.) But (as he descends 
from dais) 1 shall need someone 
wise and courageous to rule in my 
stead while I am gone. Now, who 
among you fits this description? 

(Animals look at one another. 
Then, with one accord, they turn 
toward Mouse.) 

ANIMALS (pushing Mouse for- 
ward)—The Mouse! The Mouse! 
He is the wisest of us all! 


KING = (smilingly removing his 
crown)—Then, step forward, sir- 
rah, and let me crown you King- 
until-Easter—to rule wisely and 
kindly and justly in my absence. 

mouse (kneels to be crowned) — 
I will do better than my best, Your 
Majesty. 

xine (helps Mouse to throne)— 
Just one more thing before I leave 
—(Blows four blasts on whistle.) 


(Servant enters, holding huge 
slab of cheese on tray; makes 
sweeping bow and offers it to 
Mouse.) 

KING (continuing)—Now (turn- 
ing to Rabbit and. Prince), where 
are those eggs? 

(Everyone laughs and starts to 
file off stage while music plays. 
Mouse munches blissfully on his 
cheese.) 





These ‘men 


are floating 
on coal 


THE BY-PRODUCTS 
OF COAL 


One of the most interesting applica- 
tions of bituminous coal is its distil- 
lation into coke. The coke that results 
from this process—by which coal is 
baked in ovens to release tars and 
gases—is vital to our iron and steel 
industry. But the final use of these 
tars and gases is a fascinating story 
in itself. 


Through the miracle of modern 
chemistry, these by-products are con- 
verted into hundreds of thousands of 
useful, necessary items. In fact, in one 
way or another, coal derivatives 
touch your life every day—in products 
such as synthetic fabrics for para- 
chutes, clothing, and many other 
items ... medicines like sulfa drugs, 
aspirin, anesthetics . . . plastics of all 
kinds . . . vitamins, phonograph 
records, dyes, perfumes and thou- 
sands more. 


Although the value of coal as a fuel 
has been unquestioned, today—as 
research unlocks more secrets hidden 
in coal—the bright future of the coal 
chemistry industry gives us even 
more reason to be grateful for our 
great reserves of this wondrous 
resource. 


NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 


Coal Building @ Washington 6, D.C. 


FREE! If you desire complete infor- 
mation on coal for use in your classes, 
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fill out and mail the coupon below. 
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Education Division, National Coal Association 10302 
Coal Building, 1130 17th St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
Please send me a list of your teaching aids. 
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Street 
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Zone State 





Position or grade 











“JT stuck up this bank last week— 
I dropped a quart bottle of glue.” 
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From Every Direction... 


reports of early independence in reading 


ee ee 





from 
LINCOLN COUNTY, 
TENNESSEE 




















met LINCOLN COUNTY, on the southern 
i gy oan r § Se = boundary of Tennessee, was established in 
~ ioe . hs Aye 1809 and named for General Benjamin 

: Lincoln of Revolutionary War fame. From the 

beginning an agricultural region, the county’s 
. economic complexion is now changing under 
we rr the impact of recent technological advances 
y . in farming methods and the expansion of in- 
‘te : dustry, particularly in textile manufacturing. 


The forward-looking character of 
Lincoln County is also reflected in its school 
system, where a progressive, well-planned 
reading program provides a solid foundation 
Way i. ie for learning. 

















Miss McA fee writes: 


Miss MARIAN MCcAFEE, : aeet “The McKee readers have been used in the schools of Lincoln County, Tennessee, 
Supervisor of Instruction of Lincoln |) for a number of years, Teachers believe this reading series to be the most compre- 
County Schools has served in this hensive program that they have used. We have found that the ability to attack words 
position for fifteen years. Miss — through the strong, built-in phonetic program, structional analysis, and the context 
McAfee, a native of Lincoln County, clues — helps our children to become independent readers early. Teachers particularly 
received her education in the like the emphasis placed on reading for meaning. We believe the understanding of 


Lincoln County Schools, her B.S. what one reads is the most important phase of our reading program. 
degree from Middle Tennessee 


State Teachers College, Murfrees- [| “The plans for teaching outlined in the excellent manuals are very valuable for 
boro, and she earned an M.S. de- all teachers and particularly so for the inexperienced teachers. Our teachers have 
gree at the University of Tennessee. + appreciated the fine consultant service available with these books. Unquestionably, 


Miss McAfee actively participates : the McKee Reading Series has proved successful in Lincoln County Schools.” 
in all professional organizations; 


she is a charter member of Phi [am : oi 

Chapter of Delta Kappa Gamma je : TParcacd 7) : ie a2 
and the organizer of the local Asso- [is 

ciation of Childhood Education. ibe Miss MARIAN McAFEE 


Supervisor of Instruction 
Lincoln County Schools 
Fayetteville, Tennessee 
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Mrs. John Conger, first grade 
teacher in Eighth District School 
introduces new words in Up and 
Away to this reading group before 
reading the story. She says, “‘The 
Houghton Mifflin first grade read- 
ing program furnishes the most 







Mrs. Elizabeth Buntin works 
with her fourth grade group. Mrs. 
Buntin says, ‘‘I like the Houghton 
Mifflin Reading for Meaning Series 
very much. | have used High Roads 
and find that the stories and illus- 
trations appeal to my pupils. It 
has a definite and systematic pro- 
gram to help build self-confidence 

















comprehensive plan for develop- 
ing reading ability, comprehen- 
sion, and the language arts skills 
of any program | have ever used. 
The stories have child appeal and 
are attractively illustrated. The | 
teacher's manual is especially | 
well-organized and provides the 

teacher with much material at a 

finger tip for enriching her read- 

ing program.” 


i 
Eat ee and a sense of achievement.” 
t 
} 
























































’ 
orn 
in 
nin Mrs. Velma McGee's third 
the ? graders are enjoying a story from 
y’s Climbing Higher. Mrs. McGee 
says: ‘‘The illustrations are so 
Jer colorful the children enjoy the 
eS book. | like the variations of tech- 
in- niques and learning procedures 
aimed at developing independent 
ng. The attractive reading center reading.” 
of in Mrs. Alberta Buntley’s sixth 
: grade room is representative of 
00 the keen interest in reading which 
ed : has developed throughout the 
ion | school. Mrs. Buntley comments: 
ot: “The Reading for Meaning series 
ate contains a wealth of worthwhile 
a materials for instruction, for in- 
=e | formation, and for recreation. The 
adaptations have encouraged chil- 
Foxes dren to read many of the original 
Ee | books.” 
Te eee 
—— ae . eee? eg eS vil J tte: Si, ig MOIS, I 
re, CHILDREN WHO ARE TAUGHT from Reading for Meaning become 
vl independent readers at an early stage because: 
Ss . . . . . 
- Reading for Meaning quickly brings the pupil 


ly to the point where he can figure out the printed 





of 4 form of practically any word that he would 
recognize in spoken form. 
or 
ve 
¥, READING FOR MEANING 
Grades 1-6 McKEE *- HARRISON - McCOWEN ° LEHR 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
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Colorful 


LORADO 


You'll enjoy such famous places as mile-high Denver... Rocky 
Mountain National Park . . . Mount Evans, Pikes Peak, and 
many other snow-capped skyscrapers . . . Colorado Springs... 
the Garden of the Gods... Aspen... Mesa Verde. You’ll relax 
in famed resorts or at authentic dude ranches. And you’ll agree 

. Colorado is loaded with pleasure! 

Your Colorado vacation fun begins aboard the Vista-Dome 
Denver Zephyr, the exciting train that speeds you from Chicago 
to Colorado just overnight. Thrifty Family Fares. If you’d like 
a car in Colorado, ask your ticket or travel agent to reserve 
one for you. 












Escorted Tours + Enjoy a week or more of congenial compan- 
ionship and carefree travel in Colorful Colorado with a friendly 
tour party. 














































































































BURLINGTON TRAVEL HEADQUARTERS 
547 West Jackson Bivd., Dept. 504, Chicago 6, Illinois 
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Christopher's Loose Tooth 
(Continued from page 45) 


“What’s all the excitement?” he 
asked. “Am I missing something?” 
But Christopher did not talk—not 
even to the Mayor. 

Mike said, “We are all going to 
see Dr. Pulley, because Christopher 
has a loose wiggly tooth.” 

The Mayor said, “A loose tooth? 
I will just walk along with you.” 

Tall Tom swung his big stick. 
Old Mr. Bean walked beside Chief 
O’Brien. Fat Mrs. Tuttle’s pockets 
were bumpy with buns. The Mayor 
walked beside Mrs. Tuttle. Every- 
one smiled. That is—everyone but 
Christopher! 

Soon they were in front of Dr. 
Pulley’s office. Christopher was 
busy wiggling his tooth. He did not 
see the big stick on the sidewalk. 
He tripped on the stick and fell 
down hard—right on his face. 
Everyone made a lot of noise. Dr. 
Pulley came running out. 

“What’s all the excitement?” he 
shouted. 

Everyone pointed to Christopher. 
Christopher sat up. Tall Tom, 
Chief O’Brien, old Mr. Bean, fat 
Mrs. Tuttle, and the Mayor all 
asked, “Are you hurt, Christopher?” 

Christopher looked at his good 
friends. Then he smiled happily. 

“Look!” he shouted. “My tooth! 
It’s out!” He waved the tooth in 
the air. 

Everyone shouted! “Hip—hip— 
hooray for Christopher!” 

Dr. Pulley said, “We must have 
a party. Come into my office.” 

They all had ice-cream cones 
and then they ate the buns from 
fat Mrs. Tuttle’s pockets. 

Dr. Pulley gave Christopher a 
box for his tooth. He said, “Put 
this under your pillow, Christopher. 
Sleep on it and make a good wish.” 

And that’s just what Christopher 
did. 


Our Easter Project 
(Continued from page 41) 


of less consequence than antici- 
pated as pupils worked together. In 
addition to achieving basic objec- 
tives, pupils profited in other ways. 

1. Shy pupils responded well to 
friendly companionship. 

2. Eighth-graders developed a 
better understanding of the teach- 
er’s role in the classroom. 

3. Talented pupils had an oppor- 
tunity to aid less capable members. 

4. Through “imagineering” stu- 
dents learned to express themselves 
more fluently in writing and orally. 

5. Upper-grade _ self-confidence 
was improved through “brainstorm- 
ing” ideas. 

6. Discipline problems, absentee- 
ism, and general lack of school in- 
terest disappeared when _ upper- 
grade pupils were working with 
their little “brothers and sisters.” 

7. Better teamwork developed as 
girls and boys traded information, 
suggestions, apd materials. 


Behind the Scenes Action 


Imagine seventeen wiggling first- 
grade boys suddenly becoming part 


of the junior-high industrial arts 


(Continued on page 134) 

















Only 


99c... 


the set 


34 Famous 
PERRY PICTURES 





Now 2 make art, lit- . ee omemas 
erature, history, more in- * 7 
teresting with these fine © your SeOetAL the . 
52” x 8” sepia prints § Perry Pictures 
rints on and § Greek and Roman 
about Presidents of the & Mythology Gollec- * 
United States including ' tion or Early ‘ 
our new President. g American History. ' 
Every schoolroom should a 34 Prints (56'2” x 8 
have the complete set of 8” Vite in each. ry 
34 lat this low price . . : 99¢ THE SET OR y 
rder + sen 
check, cash, or money BOTH | FOR $1.90 ‘ 


Se eeeeeae =o = a 
Order Easter Booklets now. 8 prints beauti- 
fully bound 50c each booklet or 3 for $1.00. 
ow ready our 1961 catalog with 1600 minia- 
ture illustrations only 35c. Order today. 


PERRY PICTURES, INC. 


order. 
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Free 


Department C-3, Malden, Massachusetts 
catalog 


of high school 


science-teaching aids 





Hr is a comprehensive source for 
tested science materials, geared 
specifically to teachers’ classroom and 
laboratory needs. 48-page illustrated 
catalog describes nearly 1000 items of 
educator-approved equipment and 
books ranging from astronomy to zo- 
clogy—with emphasis on enrichment 
materials suitable for individual and 
group projects by students. For free 
copy, write to: Dept. M-213 





" SCIENCE MATERIALS CENTER 
A Division of The Library of Science 
59 Fourth Avenue, New York 3, N.Y. 
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SQUARE DANCE? 
FOLK DANCE? 


RECORDS « BOOKS « SUPPLIES 


Official Suppliers to 
Colleges and City Departments 


No postage charge—no packing charge— 
orders shipped same day as received— 
Complete stock of all labels in the field. 


Send for free catalogs and free teaching aids. 


DANCE RECORD CENTER 
1161 Broad Street, Newark 2, N.J. 

















WHAT'S NEW IN HANDCRAFTS? 
Latest kits and supplies for all crafts, skills. 
Leather, metal, wood, mosaics, baskets, etc. 
Top quality guaranteed. Catalog FREE. LAR- 
SON, Dept. 1415, 820 S. Tripp, Chicago 24, Ill. 
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to help 
Red Cross 
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The NEW 
1961 Edition of 
Compton’s 
Pictured 
Encyclopedia 





designed and built 
fom «€©606>AEROSPACE AGE 


NEW PRINTING PLATES 
NEW VISUALIZATION 
NEW UP-TO-DATE ARTICLES 


almost a full Compton volume larger. 


327 pages added! — 


The Aerospace Age 


MIGHTY MUSCLES OF THE AIR FORCE 


Aircraft and missiles make up the might of the Air Force. The Convair 
F-102 Delta Dagger, shown here, carries Falcon missiles. 


WORLD’S MOST IMPORTANT TELEPHONE 


Over this “red phone” of the Strategic Air Command at Offutt AFB, 
Neb., would go orders if an enemy attacked. 


brings new terms, new words, new 
interests, new teaching problems. 
No one, not even our space men, 
have all the answers to students’ 
questions. But students expect 
teachers to know — or know where 
to find—the answers. Compton 
editors and artists have been meet- 
ing publication deadlines at the 
rate of more than 275 pages per 
month to provide easily understood 
answers in the new, completely 
illustrated, totally up-to-date... 
COMPTON’S PICTURED 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 
for 1961. 


In the AEROSPACE AREA alone 
38 NEW articles—542 illustrations 
—169 pages 


Aerospace Airplane Propeller 
Aerospace Careers Airplane Safety 
Aerospace Fuels Airports 
Aerospace Industry Air Traffic Control 
Aerospace Medicine Autogiro 


Aerospace Research Aviation 
and Development 


Air Force, U.S. 


Air Force Academy 


Aviation 
Meteorology 


Aviation Navigation 


Airlines Aviation Regulation 


Airplane Balloon 


Airplane Airframe Civil Air Patrol 


Airplane Flight Glider 
Controls 


: Guided Missiles 
Airplane Flight 


Theory Helicopter 


Airplane History Jet Propulsion 


Airplane Instruments Parachute 


Airplane Models Rockets 


Airplane Pilot and Sailplane 
Crew 

S T | 
Airplane Power apie 


Plants Wind Tunnel 


And No Need to Guess Where... vou aLWwavs KNOW 
BECAUSE EVERY VOLUME IS COMPLETELY INDEXED 


A balloon that has been blown up dars away i 
flight when it is released with its neck open. A 


EXHAUST PISTON 


SUPERCHARGED. Air is TURBOCOMPC 
compressed for more power. _haust gases 
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JET COMBUSTON 
JET NOZZLE ge 
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TURBINE FUEL SPRAY 


TURBOJET. Air is compressed ind passes 
chamber where fuel is burned. Exhaust gases 


COMBUSTION COMPRESSOR RED 
CHAMBER - EA 
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TURBINE 


TURBOPROP. This power plant is similar to t 
gases provide jet thrust and also drive a prc 


FUEL 
Soeeusrion SPRAY 
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JET NOZZLE 


RAM JET. This simple engine must be push 
to deliver thrust. It has no compressor b 


Turbojet, pulse-jet, ram-jet, 22d rock 
rated by the pounds of thrust they 
pound of thrust equals one horsepowe 





AEROSPACE 
INCLUDES EARTH'S ATMOSPHERE AND OUTER SPACE 


Escaping air does not 
thrust balloon forward 
by pushing against 
atmosphere 


> INTERGALACTIC SPACE 


Galanies 





N up daris away in jet-propelled pressure against the balloon’s inside front wall pushes it in the 
th its neck open. As air escapes, opposite direction. 


> INTERSTELLAR SPACE 


AIRPLANE POWER PLANTS 
ROCKET 


COMBUSTION 
CHAMBER OXIDIZER 


Uranus & ya 
PUMP FUEL 1,000.00 


Ps Neptune 





- io SPACE 
EXHAUST CRANKSHAFT JET NOZZLE 


tars q Mercury 


is TURBOCOMPOUND. Ex- LIQUID PROPELLANT. Fuel and oxidizer are liquids in sepa- 
r.  haust gases drive turbine. rate tanks. Pumps inject them into combustion chamber. 
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FUEL SPRAY JET NOZZLE 


ressed and passes to combustion SOLID PROPELLANT. Fuel and oxidizer are mixed together CISLUNAR SPACE 
ed. ~ gases provide thrust. in solid form and stored in the combustion chamber itself. 





TERRESTRIAL SPACE 


PROPELLER 





plant is similar to the turbojet. Hot 
id also drive a propeller. 


Upper atmosphere 


ATMOSPHERE 
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FUEL 
SPRAY 


DIVISIONS OF AEROSPACE 


jne must be pushed to high speed ‘4 INDIRECT CYCLE. Compressor forces air through an ex- 
0 compressor but rams in air. changer which transfers heat from the reactor to the air. 


-jet, and rocket engines are an hour. The turboprop engine uses almost all the If It’s Timely, It’s in Compton’s 


thrust they produce. One gas _turbine’s thrust to turn a propeller, and its : 
° ° > - > b 
ne horsepower at 375 miles power is stated as equivalent-shaft horsepower It Ss in Compton Ss If It Ss Timeless 





THE 7961 COMPTON'S 
Last Word in Up-to-Dateness 


In addition to 38 articles in the 
new area of AEROSPACE, the 
1961 Compton’s brings you 1,012 
new and revised articles in such im- 
portant areas as: 


New articles on Burma; Cambodia; 
Laos; Indonesia; Thailand; Sumatra; and 
many other countries in Southeast Asia. 


New biographies of President Kennedy; 
Charles De Gaulle; Arthur Conan Doyle; 
Mao Tse-tung and many, many others. 


New and revised articles on animals; 
legendary animals; animal tracks; extinct 
animals; and 68 other new articles in this 
area. 


New and revised articles on economics; 
free enterprise; franchise; advertising; 
credit; farm machinery; and many, many 
others. 


New articles on photography; guidance, 
testing, and counseling; polar regions; 
pirates; fairies; folk music; and many, 
many others. 


New Compton use of Trans-Vision — 
a series of superimposed pictures printed 
on acetate — for the anatomy of the frog, 
complete with a master key as well as in- 
dividual keys to the anatomical drawings. 
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by the Educational 
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COMPTON'S 
“Pitllired 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


1000 North Dearborn Street 
Chicago 10, Illinois 


The publishers of Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia 
give real meaning to the words “Continuous Revision.” 
Year-by-year Compton building and revision are differ- 
ent from “periodic revision.” No other reference book 
publisher can equal Compton’s depth and quality. 


Statistics of Compton’s 1961 Building and Revision Program 
Articles added, rewritten, or revised 
New or revised short articles in the Fact-Index 
New illustrations in color 
New illustrations in black and white 
New maps 
Total new pictures, maps, graphs, and drawings 
New pages added 
Total pages changed 


Statistics of Five Years of Continuous Rebuilding and 
Revision, 1957-1961 


Articles added, rewritten, or revised 

New or revised short articles in the Fact-Index 
New illustrations in color 

New illustrations in black and white 


Total new pictures, maps, graphs, and drawings 

New pages added 

Total pages changed 
*Because of our fast-changing world, many of these pages have been revised several 
times in the five-year period. Some particularly those in the Fact-Index — have 


been revised every year. For this reason the total pages revised during the period 
exceed the number of pages in Compton's Pictured Encyclopedia 


New Home Binding in Imperial Design 
Bound in Du Pont Fabrilite® 




























CHARLOTTE R. STUBENVOLL 


front foot 


rear foot 






3. A raccoon sleeps all day 
and hunts food at night. He 





2. A raccoon has gray-brown 


1. The footprints of a rac- fur, a black mask around the eats frogs, fish, birds, snakes, 
coon can often be found in the eyes, and black rings on its fruit, corn, and anything else 
mud near a pond or stream. bushy tail. he finds. | Ee oe 







6. When spring comes, the 











jonicne 5. They sleep about three raccoon makes its home high 
4. Raccoons dip their food in months each winter in a rocky up in a hollow tree near a 
water before eating it. den if the weather is very cold. creek, river, or lake. 





8. Mother raccoons and cats 


carry their babies the same 9. Coats and caps of raccoon _ 
way, by holding the back of fur have been made since the 
the necks between their teeth. early days of the pioneer. 
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In 


In macniricent MANITOBA 
you'll find the only original walled 
fortress still intactin North 
America; you’ll enjoy shopping and 
sightseeing in cosmopolitan Winni- 
peg; you'll spend sun-filled days 
in modern resorts in Manitoba’s 
fabulous Whiteshell, in scenic 
Riding Mountain National Park 
and on the shores of sparkling 
Manitoban lakes. For a colorful 
picture tour of Manitoba, in the 
heart of Canada’s vacationland, 
simply mail the coupon. 


Stick this coupon 
on any postcard 
or enclose in envelope > * 








this Storehouse of Canadian History, 
A Wealth of Summer Fun! 





Bureau of Travel and Publicity 
8111 Legislative Building, 
WINNIPEG, MANITOBA, CANADA 


Mail this coupon fora FREE 
colorful preview of a vacation 
in Manitoba 


NAME___ 
PLEASE PRINT 








ADDRESS 








STATE 
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Secret Elephants 
(Continued from page 47) 


“I am sorry that we are so late,” 
Manuel apologized. Then he whis- 
pered to Ichapoo, “May I tell them 
about the elephants?” 

“Yes, but remind them that these 
are the Sacred Elephants,” answered 
Ichapoo. “Ihe white hunters must 
not know.” 

Carlos and Maria promised they 
would not reveal the secret, so 
Manuel told them about the ele- 
phants—the size of the herd, the 
elephant families, the old guard ele- 
phant, and all the sounds and ac- 
tion of their adventure. 

The two boys went to bed, still 
greatly excited after their experi- 
ence. Ichapoo slept on a cot in 
Manuel's room, as he always did 
when Manuel was home from his 
school. They lay under the mosqui- 
to netting and talked. Ichapoo told 
Manuel again the story of the 
Sacred Elephants. 

The spirits of all brave warriors 
live again in the elephants. Some 
of the elephants live to be a hun- 
dred years old. They have great 
tusks, and legs as large as pillars. 
They have magic yellow eyes that 
cannot see far, but their keen ears 
can hear everything. Their long 
trunks, as large as a man’s body, 
can reach up into the air and scent 
hunters miles away. 

Early the next morning Manuel 
and Ichapoo were awakened by a 
loud knock at the door. Then they 
heard voices—the hunter of the day 
before was talking to Carlos! 

Manuel sprang out of bed. What 
was the hunter saying? The boys 
listened through the thin partitions. 

“You lie to me,” shouted the 
hunter. “I saw signs of elephant 
dung on the wheels of your boy’s 
jeep. Bring that native boy! Make 
him take me to the elephants. I 
have come a long way to hunt ele- 
phants, and I am going to hunt ele- 
phants!” 

“May that hunter rot in the jun- 
gle,” swore Ichapoo softly. “May 
his banana trees perish.” 

The hunter was certainly a rude 
man! While Manuel’s mother gave 
the boys breakfast, they could hear 
Carlos still arguing with the hunter 
about the advantages of lion hunt- 
ing. “The elephants are sacred here. 
We don’t hunt them,” Carlos said 
persuasively. 

By the time the boys finished eat- 
ing, it seemed that Carlos had con- 
vinced the hunter. 

“He is going to hunt Simba, the 
lion,” Ichapoo said. 

It was too bad about the elephant 
dung on the jeep wheels. It was 
all that baby elephant’s fault, and 
he was such a funny little fellow. 

Manuel had always wanted a 
baby elephant for a pet. But he 
could not capture one and bring it 
to the kraals, for the elephants 
are sacred. He must always respect 
another’s religious beliefs. 

Manuel put another bag of pea- 
nuts in his pocket. Such a greedy 
baby elephant to steal the other bag 
of peanuts! 

“Do you want a driving lesson 
today?” asked Manuel, when the 
hunter was out of sight. 

(Continued on page 117) 
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Prewiewer Sr. 


Fastest, most convenient 
method yet—for desktop preview- 
ing of 35mm filmstrips. Large 7” 
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IKE all learning adventures, mathematics chal- 
lenges the learner to achieve a higher level of 
understanding and to behave more discriminatively 
and effectively. Teachers are ever searching for 
methods that will produce such behavior. But as 
they select so-called “meaningful” methods, they 
must remember that all methods are relatively 
meaningful. The test is the degree and the quality 
of the meaning created by the learner. 


Truly, the learning of mathematics, as well as 
reading, spelling, or music, is a reflection of the 
method of teaching. Great advances have come 
through the realization that among all the areas of 
the curriculum there are common attributes and 
common processes that underlie any creative, mean- 
ingful learning. 


Genuine mathematicking must effect a marriage 
of the art and the science of learning. Teaching is 
the art of releasing the learner’s power of creative 
thinking. Teaching is the science of challenging the 
learner to sense, discover, invent, experiment, test, 
and formulate generalizations that result in well- 
defined decisive action. 


MATHEMATICS 


NEW ADVENTURES: 








Each of the authors in this special feature pre- 
sents ideas that will-help realize this union of the 
art and the science of teaching in your mathematics 
program. 


Here are the discussions that await you as you 
turn the pages: 
The Content of Elementary School Mathematics—J. Fred 
Weaver 


Materials for Exploring Mathematical Ideas—Clarence Ethel 
Hardgrove 


Grouping for Individualized Instruction—Laura K. Eads 


When Testing Is Teaching—M. Vere DeVault and Beverly 
Treuhardt 


Several Mathematical Shorts—Ben A. Sueltz 


Finally, my own analysis of Learning's Adventure as it applies 
especially to elementary school mathematics. 


The light in children’s eyes mirrors the teacher’s 
personal skill in giving them high-quality learning 
experiences that are rich in adventure. This supple- 
ment is devised to help you reach such goals. We 
invite you to turn the pages and begin reading. 
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Elementary 
Spanish Series 


By Langford, Parnell & Raymond 


This series, new for 1961, is the ideal introduc- 
tion for elementary pupils to the language of 
our Latin American neighbors. Through the 
aural-oral method children acquire a working 
vocabulary of phrases and short sentences by 
hearing the language spoken, easily and natu- 
rally, in familiar conversation. Their vocabu- 
lary and fluency will expand as they begin to 
read and write Spanish. Interesting and excit- 
ing classroom activities will give added mean- 
ing to the language, and ample opportunity is 
given every child for participation in oral 
work, including songs, games, and dramatic 
skits. In addition, pupils may color some of the 
illustrations in their texts and write in answers 
to the exercises, 


Elementary 
French Series 


By Raymond & Bourcier 


Children are sure to delight in this new series 
of four gay and colorful books. Designed to 
stimulate conversation in keeping with the les- 
son, they contain subject matter relating to the 
child’s everyday experiences. Through the 
aural-oral method of study, a truly French at- 
mosphere is fostered right in the classroom. 
This series has proved enormously successful in 
developing children’s natural linguistic abilities 
while yet quite young. A Catholic edition of 
the series is also available. Two complete series 
of 33 1/3 r.p.m. recordings and 7” tapes have 
been designed to supplement both the regular 
and Catholic series. 


Exploring Science 
By Walter A. Thurber 


This popular “science-doing” series, for grades 
1-6, has been strengthened by extensive re- 
visions of both art and text. A wealth of new 
material, new covers, and new glossaries are a 
few of the important changes designed to bring 
this series up to date. Pupils are taught to see 
for themselves the principles of scientific be- 
havior. They experience the thrill of discovery 
by performing many simple experiments with 
everyday materials at hand or with low-cost 
items. Teachers’ editions give detailed direc- 
tions for a challenging science program. 


ALLYN and BACON, Inc. 


Englewood Cliffs, N.J. Chicago 


Dallas San Francisco 


IN CANADA: The Macmillan Company of Canada, Ltd. 
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let’s iry discovery 


D iscovery is a spirit of adventure which a teacher should foster. 
When a child has grasped a new idea or gained insight into a new 
situation, real learning occurs, for the child is an active partici- 
pant. When a teacher shows a pupil how to do something or 
when he reads an explanation, most of the thinking has been done 
for him. He is merely a repeater and memorizer. 

The discovery method of learning arithmetic is based upon 
thinking. Learning to think and forming the habit of thinking are 
much more valuable than memorizing facts. Let us consider a few 
“thinking situations.” 


1. What is seven? The pupil who thinks discovers that seven is a collection 
of 7 items. It is also 3 and 4, and 5 and 2, and if 1 is removed 6 remains. 
These internal relationships of seven lead to concepts of addition and sub- 
traction. Seven is 1 more than 6, and with 3 more it makes 10. 

2. A group of fourth-grade children were asked how many thirds were need- 
ed to equal one half. They had already learned that 2/4, and 4/8, and 5/10 
equal '/>. Some pupils said that “you can't" put thirds and halves together the 
way you can fourths and halves. One boy drew a picture of thirds in a circle 
and then showed that 1!/2 thirds equals '/2. Experimentally he wrote 5. Sev- 


eral pupils noted that any fraction equals one half when the numerator is 
half as much as the denominator. 

3. In grade six, Sam discovered the relationship of the remainder to the 
next quotient figure in long division, that is, if the divisor is 28 and after a 
division the remainder is 26 or 27, the next quotient figure will be 9. As Sam 
said, "It went almost another time before." 


problems, 
problems 


Do vour pupils have difficulty with written problems in the text- 
book? Have you seriously tried to identify the specific difficul- 
ties? Several types of trouble will be found in any class. In an in- 
vestigation of more than 3000 pupils’ troubles with problems, the 
author found the following sources of difficulty: 

1. Lack of the "will" to understand even simple statements. 

2. Inability to recognize the essentials of a problem. 

3. Lack of judgment in associating processes with situations. 

4. Errors of fact and errors in computation. 

5. Errors in reading and copying numbers. 

6. "Messy work" and errors arising therefrom. 

7. Attempts at short cuts and "being smart." 

8. Unfavorable "mind set" toward problems. 

Which of your pupils have any of these difficulties? What can 
you do about it? A good "help" is to have pupils state problems. 
For example, (a) state a problem that uses addition, and (b) write 
on the chalkboard a descriptive situation such as "Our Class 
Trip," including information such as time, money, and quantities. 
Then have pupils make up problems based upon the situation. 
This will help to establish the words of problems, and will also 
identify arithmetical processes with the kinds of situations in which 
they are useful. Spending time on vocabulary, both general and 
mathematical, is worth while. 

Frequently after a textbook problem has been read, pupils may 
be asked to describe the situation or circumstance of the prob- 
lem, and then to rephrase the statement with the question part 
first, followed by the supporting data of the problem. Occasional- 
ly a diagram of the relationships in a problem will be helpful. 
When the numbers are large or complex, as, for example, 314.5 ft. 
or 368!/, gal., the situation may be understood better if small 
whole numbers are substituted. 





These two articles are by DR. BEN A. SUELTZ, 
Professor of Mathematics at State University 
College of Education, Cortland, New York. 


























THE CONTENT OF 


EMENTARY SCHOOL 


MATHEMATICS 


J. FRED WEAVER 


D URING the past twenty-five years the ele- 
mentary school mathematics program has not 
been static, for it has been changing in several 
desirable, and needed, ways. In varying de- 
grees there has been change in why mathe- 
matics is taught, what mathematics is taught, 
and how mathematics is taught in the elemen- 
tary school. 

In particular, the myopic social-utility view 
of arithmetic as a “tool” subject has been giv- 
ing way to a more enlightened view of arith- 
metic as a system of quantitative thinking— 
having its own inherent values, and worthy of 
study in its own right. This major change has 
directed attention to a formerly neglected type 
of content: the conceptual and structural as- 
pects of arithmetic, with emphasis upon mathe- 
matical understandings. 

From a psychological standpoint, the connec- 
tionistic view of mathematical learning has been 
gradually giving way to the “field” or Gestalt 
view that a mathematical experience should be 





DR. WEAVER is Professor of Mathematics Edu- 
cation, Boston University, Boston, Massachusetts. 


seen as a related whole, rather than placing the 
emphasis on the discrete steps or parts. This 
has brought consequent changes in instruction- 
al methods and materials. 

Admittedly, the rate of change has been slow 
at times—slower than we would like it to be. 
However, the fact of change, its nature, and its 
direction have been clearly in evidence. 

Today we are on the threshold of a period 
when change in elementary school mathematics 
will very likely occur at an accelerated rate. 
This is due to many factors, two of which 
will be mentioned here. One is the growing, 
more widespread realization of the validity 
of the change that has been advocated and has 
been taking place during the past twenty-five 
years. Another is the impact of the unprece- 
dented number and scope of exploratory proj- 
ects now in progress: for example, the “School 
Mathematics Study Group Project on Elemen- 
tary School Mathematics” (Yale University); 
the “University of Illinois Arithmetic Project”; 
the “Syracuse University ‘Madison Project’ ”; 
the projects on “Sets and Numbers” and “Ge- 
ometry for Primary Grades” (Stanford Univer- 
sity); the project on “Algebra for Grade Five” 


Chester Studios, Bronx, N.Y. 


(Wesleyan University); the “Greater Cleveland 
Mathematics Program”; and the project on 
“A Non-Grade-Level Sequence in Elementary 
Mathematics” (New York University) .* In one 
way or another, all of these exploratory projects 
have focused particular attention on the content 
of the elementary school mathematics curricu- 
lum. 

Prediction is hazardous at best! Nevertheless, 
when we consider the change that has been 
taking place in the arithmetic program in grades 
K-6, coupled with emphases in ongoing ex- 
ploratory projects, not just in grades K-6, but 
in grades 7-12 as well, we can expect certain 
features to characterize the content of the ele- 
mentary school mathematics curriculum in the 
not too distant future. The extent to which they 
will be in evidence will vary from one specific 
program to another, of course. But we can be 
quite confident that all schools will reflect the 
following content characteristics to some no- 
ticeable degree. 


Arithmetic Content 


“Arithmetic” properly will continue to re- 
ceive the major content emphasis in the ele- 
mentary school mathematics curriculum. How- 
ever, we can expect this to include an increased, 
more systematic attention to the mathematical 
structure of arithmetic. We also can expect 
that appropriate attention will be given to 
phases of arithmetic content not presently in- 
cluded in the program to any significant extent, 
if at all. 

The increased attention to the mathematical 
structure of arithmetic will embrace a more sys- 
tematic study of different sets of numbers— 
whole numbers, even numbers, odd numbers, 
fractional numbers, and the like, and the prop- 
erties of addition, subtraction, multiplication, 
and division in relation thereto. (See next page) 
*All but the last of these projects have been sum- 
marized in the October 1960 issue of The Arithmetic 
Teacher. Brief information on the last project ap- 
peared in the December 1960 issue, and a more de- 
tailed report of the School Mathematics Study Group 


Project in the January 1961 issue. Other reports will 
appear in future issues of The Arithmetic Teacher. 
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Positive Steps to 
Understanding Mathematics 


SEEING THROUGH ARITHMETIC GRADES 3-6 


by 

; : Hartung, 
Now there is an elementary arithmetic program Van Engen, 
that makes it easy for you to help your pupils Knowles 


acquire a strong, sure foundation for the new 
mathematics at high school and college levels. 


Now you can teach arithmetic that makes sense 
all the way, that boosts children’s 
problem-solving ability and com- 
putational accuracy. 














FREE! 
Send for 48- 
page booklet 
of sample les- 
sons. Ask for 
#490. 





SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 
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Use coupon on page 131! to ask for your copy of booklet +490, 


Innovations That Help More Children Succeed in Arithmetic. 



























up-to-the-minute facts 
on-the-spot photographs 
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A systematic program for elementary 
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CONTENT.... 


(Continued from preceding page) 


Explicit consideration will be 
given to “closure,” “commuta- 
tion,” “association,” “identity ele- 
ment,” and so on—not in mathe- 
matically sophisticated terms, but 
in appropriate language forms 
that are in keeping with an ele- 
mentary school child’s level of 
understanding. 

We can phrase such ideas in 
relatively simple ways; ¢€.g., as 
children add within the set of 
whole numbers 40, 1, 2, 3, . . .}, 
we want them to be explicitly 
aware that (1) the sum of any 
two whole numbers always is a 
whole number; (2) the order in 
which any two whole numbers 
are added has no effect on the 
sum; (3) when adding three (or 
more) whole numbers, the way in 
which they are grouped has no ef- 
fect on the sum; and (4) if we 
add 0 to a whole number, cr if a 
whole number is added to 0, the 
sum is that whole number. Es- 
sentially these four statements 
represent the meanings of the 
terms closure, commutation, as- 
sociation, and identity element for 
addition within the set of whole 
numbers. 

It is to be expected, however, 
that the teacher herself will have 
an understanding of the same 
things in more mathematically so- 
phisticated terms, such as: (1) if 
a and b are whole numbers, then 
a + b is a whole number; (2) 
a+ b= b + a, where a and b 
are whole numbers; (3) (a + b) 
+c—a-+ (b+ c), where a, 
b, and c are whole numbers; and 
(4)a+0=>0 + a=—a, where 
a is a whole number. 

Certain portions of arithmetic 
content now commonly studied 
initially at the junior high school 
level can and will be introduced 
within the elementary grades. For 
example, appropriate work with 
percent and ratio (at one time un- 
fortunately pushed out of the ele- 
mentary school) will be incor- 
porated within the program for 
grades K-6. Furthermore, we can 
look for introductory work with 
exponents and negative numbers 
(particularly the negatives of the 
whole numbers, leading to our 
system of integers). 

By starting selected aspects of 
such content earlier than at pres- 
ent, with special attention to con- 
ceptual development rather than 
skills, we will provide greater op- 
portunity for the growth and as- 
similation of important mathe- 
matical ideas over a longer period 
of time. 

Finally, in connection with the 
arithmetic phase of the elemen- 
tary school mathematics curricu- 
lum, we can expect to see some 
content that many persons would 
consider to be wholly “new.” This 


will likely be in evidence in the 
form of simple introductory work 
with things such as nondecimal 
systems of numeration, modular 
arithmetic, and relevant topics 
from theory of numbers (in par- 
ticular, primes and factors). 


Broader Mathematical Content 


The content of the elementary 
school mathematics curriculum 
should not be, and will not be, al- 
most exclusively arithmetic in na- 
ture. Rather, the program must be 
broadened to include aspects of 
so-called “algebra” and “geome- 
try” as well. More and more we 
will be dealing not with an “arith- 
metic” curriculum, but, more 
properly, with a mathematics cur- 
riculum for grades K-6 

The “algebraic” aspects of the 
program will lead to things such 
as mathematical sentences, both 
of equality and inequality, in 
which variable are present—e.g., 
n— 28 = 32,n+5<10(n+ 
5 is greater than 10), and so on 
—and replacements are to be 
found by applying appropriate 
mathematical relationships. The 
“geometric” aspects of the pro- 
gram will lead to an intuitive un- 
derstanding of important non- 
metric concepts associated with 
common geometric shapes and 
figures (both “plane” and “sol- 
id”). 

In Conclusion 


As we look to the future we 
need to be especially mindful of 
several things. First, we must 
recognize that there is much good 
in the present elementary school 
mathematics curriculum. We 
must start with this, build on it, 
and not lose strengths we already 
have gained. 

Second, as we seek to broaden 
and improve the elementary 
school mathematics curriculum 
along the lines indicated, we must 
seek a variety of ways of doing 
this effectively. No one program 
will suffice for all children in all 
situations. No one organization 
and grade placement of content 
is necessarily best. 

Third, we must maintain a 
proper degree of balance among 
three necessary things: (1) the 
development of mathematical 
concepts and structure, (2) the 
development of mathematical 
skills, and (3) the development 
of the children’s ability to apply 
mathematical concepts and skills 
effectively in a wide variety of 
situations. 

With care we can make the 
content of the elementary school 
mathematics curriculum of the 
future more exciting and more 
significant than ever for pupil and 
teacher alike. 
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MATERIALS FOR 


EXPLORING MATHEMATICAL 


IDEAS 


CLARENCE ETHEL HARDGROVE 


C HILDREN need concrete objects to think 
about as they develop, expand, and use the 
ideas of mathematics. They need these objects 
to arrange and rearrange, to count, to organize, 
to compare, and to describe. 

Such materials enable girls and boys to com- 
bine seeing, handling, talking, and thinking as 
they explore mathematics. The exploration en- 
courages thinking which results in the discovery 
or use of an idea. 

Bob, a second-grader, showed his need for 
things to think about when he told how he 
solved a problem. “I just turned on my little 
television set. I saw twelve birds on the fence 
and five of them flew away. I subtracted to find 
the number of birds left.” 

The need was also shown by Marjorie, who 
after reporting she could add 4 and 3 was 
asked, “What are 4 oranges and 3 oranges?” 
Her quick reply was, “We haven’t added or- 
anges yet.” 

Bob needed to see the birds to help him de- 
termine the action in the situation and thereby 
decide what procedure to use in problem solv- 
ing. Marjorie as yet had applied the fact “4 and 
3 are 7” only to the specific things she had 
counted. She needed to count more kinds of 
things to generalize “4 and 3 are 7.” 

The materials that children in a classroom 
use to arrange, count, organize, compare, and 
describe are called exploratory materials. 


Examples of Exploratory Materials 


Books on the shelves, chairs in a classroom, 
the boys and girls attending the school, and the 
lot on which the school building is located may 
all be used for exploration. Children need to 
learn to intelligently use instruments of meas- 
urement such as thermometers, clocks, scales 
for measuring weight, measuring spoons and 
cups, and protractors. Exploratory materials 
which are not measuring instruments or a natu- 
ral part of the classroom scene may be collect- 
ed, or made, by teacher and children and used 
to develop an idea. They may include sticks 
(tongue depressors), abaci, and number lines. 


Selection of Exploratory Materials 


Materials should be selected which help a 
child learn mathematics. A teacher must first 
have in mind the ideas which are to be learned, 
and select materials for the development of 
these ideas. Her primary criterion should be, 
“Does it help to develop meaning?” 





Central School, Sycamore, Illinois 


Sticks, which may be arranged to discover 
ideas like “2 and 3 are 5” and “3 & 8 = 24,” 
and an abacus, which may be used to discover 
that 1 ten and 25 and 2 tens and 15 both name 
35, and that 35 and 48 are 83, meet the cri- 
terion. Flash cards used for drill to obtain re- 
sponses like 5 to2 + 3,or35to7 x 5, donot. 
The materials of a classroom should have one 
purpose, that of helping children learn. All 
other materials should be rejected. 


























Ho) 


A teacher is wise to choose materials which 
have a variety of uses, such as sticks and inch 
cubes, so the classroom will not become clut- 
tered. Sticks may be used to develop ideas of 
recognition and reproduction of groups, count- 
ing by ones and by groups, ordinal number, 
place value, comparison, and the basic opera- 
tions. Inch cubes help to develop most of the 
same ideas as sticks and to measure length 





in inches, area in square inches, and volume 
in cubic inches. Each of these materials may 
be used on any maturity level from the very 
elementary ideas of the kindergarten to the 
more sophisticated ideas of grade eight. A num- 
ber line made of sturdy paper fastened together 
with cloth tape helps to develop meaning. 


Sy re 


Materials selected should be of convenient 
size, durable, and easy to store. If they have 
moving parts, the parts should move easily and 
Stay where they are intended to stay. A felt 
board should not be too large to be held by 
the teacher and passed to children for further 
use. A fraction board or number line should be 
large enough to be used for class demonstra- 
tion. Smaller versions may be available for the 
children to use individually. 

Materials must stand wear. A teacher will 
not use an abacus which falls apart when 
touched, even though it is easily available. A 
flexible ruler should be made of sturdy paper’ 
and cloth tape so it will wear well. 


7 
/* 
ule 
a 
«! 
Unless materials are easily stored, they will 
not be readily available. A demonstration aba- 
cus must not be so large that it cannot be quick- 
ly moved aside for other actitivies. A number 
line should be flexible so that it can be folded 
and put away when not needed. 


Source of Materials 


Exploratory materials may be purchased, or 
the teacher and children may collect or make 
them. Deciding factors are the cost, the dur- 
ability needed, the simplicity needed, and the 
educational benefits children gain from con- 
structing materials. 

The durability needed for a classroom aba- 
cus may suggest that it be either purchased, or 
perhaps constructed by a (See next page) 





DR. HARDGROVE is Professor of Mathematics 
at Northern Illinois University, DeKalb. 
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MATERIALS.... 


(Continued from preceding page) 


craftsman. In contrast, the exces- 
sive cost of a balance scale for 
weighing and the simplicity de- 
sirable for classroom use suggest 
a teacher-made balance. The edu- 
cational benefits that children get 
from preparing their own rulers 
veto the purchase of them until 
skill in their use is developed. 

Many valuable materials may 
be collected at no cost. Examples 
include old mantel clocks (valu- 
able for learning because with the 
glass removed the hands may be 
moved from the front); and pint, 
peck, and bushel baskets, which, 
when not in use for measuring, 
may be used for storage. 


Use of Materials 


Exploratory materials are used 
in a learning experience to help 
children achieve one of these pur- 
poses: develop an idea; verify an 
idea; solve a problem. 

A number line is an example of 
a valuable material to use in de- 
veloping an idea. The primary- 
grade child may use a line num- 
bered with whole numbers to 
count by 2’s or by 5’s, to find the 
number of 3’s in 15, or to find 
8 more than 23. The intermediate- 
grade child may use a line num- 
bered with common fractions to 
count by %4’s or by %’s, to find 
the number of 34’s in 6, to find 
2% more than 1%, or to find 
five 1%’s; and a line numbered 
with decimal fractions to count by 
.2’s or .8’s, to find the number 
of .4’s in 8, or to find .7 more 
than 2.2. 

Strips of paper 84%2” K 2%” 
demonstrate materials used for 
the verification of ideas related to 
common fractions. A primary- 
grade child may use a strip to 
show % of a whole, to show that 
Y2 of a strip is more than % of a 
strip and less than a whole strip; 
or that 2/4 of a strip is the same 
size as 2 of a strip. An interme- 
diate-grade child with a stack of 
strips available may use them to 
verify, among other ideas, that 
Y, 2/4, 3/6, and 4/8 represent 
equal amounts of a whole; that 
2% + 3% = 6%; that 3 x 
2% = 7%; that % of 2% = 
5/6; and that 2% — %4 = 10. 
Using paper strips of a uniform 
size is helpful to children because, 
as they arrange the strips, they 
may verify their concepts of com- 
mon fractions. 

Exploratory materials are also 
useful in problem solving. They 
help to show the action in a prob- 
lem and examine the action to 
decide on a method of solution. A 
first-grade child who wishes to 
find the cost of five four-cent 
stamps may solve the problem by 
arranging five groups of four-inch 
cubes, putting the cubes together, 
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and counting them. A third-grade 
child who needs to know the vol- 
ume of a box which is 2” x 3” 
< 4” may do so by counting the 
number of inch cubes he uses as 
he builds a rectangular solid of 
the same size. The action of 
building rows and layers may 
give him the clue for a method 
which does not require counting. 


Caution 


The goal in teaching mathe- 
matics is the development of 
ideas. Ideas are abstract and do 
not depend on things for their ex- 
istence. Children will progress to 
a point where exploratory mate- 
rials are unnecessary. Conse- 
quently it is important for mate- 
rials to be used only as long as 
they contribute to learning. 


Suggested Materials 


Below are some suggested ma- 
terials for the development, veri- 
fication, and use of the ideas of 
mathematics for primary and in- 
termediate grades. 


Primary 


Number and Operations—sticks 
or other counters; 1-100 num- 
ber chart; pocket place-value 
chart; abacus; number line. 

Measurement—cord marked in 
inches, feet, and yards; calen- 
dar; clock; balance scale for 
weighing; egg cartons; ther- 
mometer; liquid measures; dry 
measures; cardboard cutouts 
of geometric figures. 

Relationship—-sticks or other 
counters; paper for folding. 

Intermediate 

Number and Operations—sticks 
or other counters; abacus; 
number lines (whole numbers, 
common fractions, decimal 
fractions). 

Measurement—cord marked in 
inches, feet, and yards; ruler 
and yardstick; inch, foot, and 
yard squares of paper; inch 
cubes of wood; material for 
making foot cubes; calendar; 
clock; scale for weighing; ther- 
mometer; liquid measures; dry 
measures; cardboard cutouts of 
geometric figures; objects in 
form of cube, sphere, cone, 
and rectangular prism. 

Relationship—sticks or other 
counters; paper for folding and 
cutting; chart of 100 squares; 
number lines (whole numbers, 
common fractions, decimal 
fractions); maps and graphs. 


Summary 


Exploratory materials are of 
special value because they enable 
a child to combine seeing, han- 
dling, talking, and thinking about 
concrete things as he learns the 
ideas of mathematics. 














look over 


these valid reasons 
why you and your 
students will find 
pleasure and success 


when using the 


PROSE 
AND 
POETRY 
SERIES 


Primer-Grade 6 


Motivated Selections 
Imaginative Illustrations 
Creative Dramatics 
Full-Length Books 
Picture Dictionary 
Self-Help Study Aids 


THE L. W. SINGER 
COMPANY, INC. 


DEPT. N 21 
SYRACUSE 2, N. Y. 
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New York City Board of Education 
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is children within a class differ widely. As 
with all aphorisms this statement is interpreted 
in a great many ways. Applied to the class- 
room, there are as many interpretations of the 
concept of individual differences as there are 
teachers. Some teachers consistently do every- 
thing they can to lessen the differences within 
their classes. Other teachers direct all their 
efforts toward encouraging ever wider differ- 
ences. Between these two divergent points of 
view with respect to teaching and learning are 
a great many positions. 

Teachers who work toward lessening dif- 
ferences within their classes might well examine 
their motives for doing this. Is it to make their 
task easier? Does this result in more efficient 
learning on the part of the children? Don’t 
these teachers want to present the same or at 
least similar content to all children, to use ma- 
terials prepared for a particular grade, to teach 
so that all children will (they hope) learn ap- 
proximately the same content? 

Which are the children who have the great- 
est difficulty in adjusting to such a program? 
Obviously, the slow. Slow children are then 


grouped and given special attention and time 
to, presumably, “bring them up to grade.” 

Can, or should, slow children be pushed or 
“motivated” to do “grade work” when they are 
not yet ready intellectually or emotionally for 
such work? Do children learn when they are 
continuously made aware of their deficiencies, 
their failure, their “stupidity”? Is “grade work” 
for these children? How long does such learn- 
ing last? Is this the best use of a competent 
teacher’s time and effort? What happens to the 
other children, those who could move forward 
if the teacher’s time and energy were not ex- 
pended in working with those who cannot 
achieve grade norms? 

As soon as teachers work toward the growth 
of all children, differences within their classes 
begin to widen. In short, the greater the amount 
of potential growth that is realized by all chil- 
dren—that is, the better the teaching—the 
wider the differences among the children 
necessarily become. Thus a series of effective 
teachers creates ever wider differences as chil- 
dren move through the grades. 

To decrease differences there must be ob- 





stacles to learning. No teacher intentionally 
creates such obstacles. Yet, particularly in the 
area of mathematics, this often happens. Let 
us. examine some procedures in the teaching 
of mathematics and discuss these in terms of 
effective learning on the part of all children. 

Teachers: may plan a mathematics lesson 
carefully—they motivate, demonstrate, explain, 
and question; they talk a great deal, sometimes 
more than all of the children together. In their | 
effort to “cover” the planned lesson they may 
be only vaguely aware of the widely differing 
reactions of the children—in understanding, in 
motivation for learning, in ability to put aside 
emotional interferences to learning. Wise teach- 
ers know this, and therefore differentiate be- 
tween class teaching in which they introduce a 
topic, and group teaching in which they try to 
meet children’s varying needs. 

But class teaching can also be group teach- 
ing. All children can be learning and also be 
challenged during every lesson. To accomplish 
this a teacher needs to: 

1. Know the mathematical sequences within 
each topic. For example, a teacher plans to 
teach sixes. He plans to have children estimate 
and count collections of small objects through 
24 (4 sixes = 24), estimate and count through 
54 (9 sixes = 54), estimate and count through 
120 (20 sixes = 120), and so on; add 6 and 6 
(2 sixes); add 6 to 12, 18, 24, and so on; 
add 12 and 12 (4 sixes = 2 sixes + 2 sixes), 
18 and 18 (3 sixes + 3 sixes), 18 and 12 (for 
5 sixes), 60 and 60 (for 20 sixes), 120 and 
120 (for 40 sixes), and so on; arrive at any 
number of sixes in (Continued on page 105) 





DR. EADS is Research Associate, Bureau of Cur- 
riculum Research, Public Schools, New York City. 
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Av¥rom Every Direction... 


sg EY irom 
COATESVILLE, 
PENNSYLVANIA 


COATESVILLE is a key industrial area 
in historic Chester County. Here is a city 
whose residents are intensely interested in a 
high caliber of education for their children. 
This same regard for the importance of a 
strong educational system is shared by a 
huge steel concern which not only provides 
a generous scholarship program but also 
covers local school activities in the company 
periodical and consistently supports school 
department policies. 
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Miss Harley writes: 


“THE McKEE Reading for Meaning Series has brought 
about a steady growth in reading in the Coatesville Elementary 
Schools that has been most gratifying. A study of the system- 
wide scores made by the present sixth grade class revealed that 
each year, from second grade through fifth grade, this class 
ranked from three months to a year or more above the national 
norm. 


*“‘An examination of the cumulative records of individ- 
ual pupils showed that many slow learners and average learners 
made gains of three or more years over a three-year period 
(1956-1959), while most of the superior students gained from 
four to five years. At a time when so much emphasis is being 
placed on the education of the gifted child, it is reassuring to 
know that the reading series adopted by the local schools makes 
provisions for individual differences by permitting each pupil 
to progress at his own rate.” 


““New teachers as well as experienced teachers are im- 
pressed by the carefully planned manuals and other aids made 
available to them. Last September one of our teacher initiates 
remarked, “The Teacher’s Edition of the McKee Series is excel- 
lent. Any teacher who follows the manual conscientiously can- 
not fail to do a good job of teaching reading.” 


“The fact that the Coatesville Schools have been using 
the McKee Reading Series over a period of seven years testifies 
to the fact that teachers and administrators alike are well pleased 
with the results obtained by using Reading for Meaning.” 


Yuta 


Miss Martha Harley 
Elementary Curriculum Consultant 


WE SALUTE the Coatesville Schools and we point with pride to the part 
played by Reading for Meaning in this truly impressive record of achievement. 
As Coatesville’s experience shows, 

Reading for Meaning in basal use assures 

“above the norm” reading growth for all children, 

the slow learner as well as the gifted child. 













COATESVILLE'S 
READING PROGRESS CHART 


4» Elementary teachers who are new to 
the school system receive briefing on 
the use of the Basic Reading Tests, for 
the Reading for Meaning Series. Mem- 
bers of the group are (from left to 

68 right) Miss Barbara Robinson, Mrs. 

Mabel Schaeffer, Mrs. Doris Hanna, 

Miss Harley, Mr. Peter Critikos, Miss 

Lillian Boorse, and Miss Meg McCloskey. 





NATIONAL GRADE EQUIVALENT 
[J] COATESVILLE MEDIAN 


SN 


Uy 


Each April the same series of tests 
(Stanford Achievement) is administered 
to the pupils of grades two through six 
A review of the scores made by the 
present sixth graders, who have used 
the Reading for Meaning Series from 
the first grade to the sixth, shows that 
each year the grade median has been 
well above the national norm 
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READING FOR MEANING 


Grades 1-6 McKEE *- HARRISON - McCOWEN °¢ LEHR 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
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Announcing 


—a new pre-primer 


Youngsters will delightedly follow the 
adventures of Tim, his parents and 
sister Ann, his dog Lad, and Lefty the 
cowboy at Happy Ranch while they 
work, play, go to a rodeo, and join 
cowboys and f 

of the Old West. 





ndians in a colorful parade 


HAPPY RANCH isa supplementary third- 
level pre-primer. It has a total vocabulary of 
65 words. Every word is used a minimum of five 
times, and most wordsare used at least eight times. 


Additional information about HAPPY RANCH, 
the other readers in the T]ME TO READ Series, the Co 
Lippincott Phonics Program, or the READING FOR MEAN- 

I & reading improvement series is available upon request. 











Paper binding 


64 pages 
$0.80 


) 


BRACKEN * REICKERT * ROCKEFELLER 


Published by 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY + 333 West Lake Street + Chicago 6, Illinois 


Full-color illustrations 














Janie is a lucky girl. Like you, her 
teachers care. They know how im- 
portant good handwriting will be in 
every aspect of Janie’s life, from ob- 
taining grades on written work which 
truly reflect her ability to securing 
and holding the position she wants 
in the world of adults. 

So Janie’s teachers make sure she 
uses good handwriting practices in 
all her written work. They insist on 
neatness, on legible letter forms, on 
proper spacing and alignment. They 
keep track of Janie’s personal prob- 
lems, month by month. They help her 


WHY 
JANIE 
CAN 


WRITE 


to analyze her own handwriting 
and provide her the guidance nec- 
essary to improve. 

Janie’s teachers are well-in- 
formed, too. They know that edu- 
cational research has shown the 
desirability of standardizing in- 
struction of handwriting through 
the use of a single system in a school 
or school group. They know that it 
is wise to give each child a personal 
handwriting book for ready reference 
and guidance. 

Janie’s teachers know, too, that 
half our states have made exhaustive 
studies of the many systems on the 
market and that one system has been 
approved in over 95% of these 
studies. Therefore, Janie’s teachers 
use the newest edition of the Noble 
system — and are as happy as Janie! 
Write Dept. IN for complete infor- 
mation. 


Publishers of America’s Most Widely Adopted Handwriting System 


NOBLE AND NOBLE 
67 IRVING PLACE, 





PUBLISHERS, Inc. 
NEW YORK 3, N.Y. 
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WHEN TESTING 


IS 


TEACHING 


‘En goals of arithmetic in- 
struction are expanding—and so 
is our understanding that testing 
is an integral part of teaching. 
Testing may be a periodic check 
to evaluate the teaching of spe- 
cific information or concepts, or 
a basic element of the learning 
process. 

Teacher-made daily, periodic, 
and end-of-unit tests are designed 
to evaluate the understandings of 
pupils in a classroom. These tests 
are more than a means of objecti- 
fying a mark for a report card. 
They help to form the basis for 
teaching techniques and for 
grouping in the classroom. 

In the modern arithmetic pro- 
gram, competence in problem 
solving and computation is the 
key aim, but understanding of the 
number system and its funda- 
mental operations underlies this 
competence; thus “understand- 
ing” has become both an end and 
a means in arithmetic teaching. 
Too few tests, textbook, teacher- 
made, or standardized, reflect the 
importance of concept-building 
as an objective. Testing instru- 
ments should be evaluated with 
the same care, and by the same 
over-all criteria of the goals of in- 
struction, as are other teaching 
materials. 

The second role of testing 
(which is the primary concern of 
this article) is in teaching itself. 
Questions may teach as well as 
test. Skillfully asked, they may 
allow a student to discover im- 
portant principles and ideas. Per- 
haps an example will clarify the 
dual role of this and other tech- 
niques of instruction and evalua- 
tion. Let’s join Miss Jones and 
her arithmetic class to determine 
whether she is testing or teaching, 
and to discover what techniques 
she is employing. 

Miss Jones and her children 
have been exploring character- 
istics of our system of numera- 
tion: numerals are man-made; 
numerals are used to represent 
number ideas; a base of ten is 
usually used; the place-value 
principle is utilized. Each of her 
students has made his own set of 
digits, one through nine and a 


zero. Variety characterizes these 
sets of digits: some are simple, 
some complex; some are sys- 
tematically related, others not. 
As we enter the classroom, Miss 
Jones is placing the following 
from one set of symbols on the 
board: 


Tally Number Name Numeral 
zero bd 
| one _ 
|| two > 
||| three A 
||| four oO 


“How can we describe the 
number of pupils in the first row 
(six) with these numerals?” 

A few hands bob tentatively, 
like the first bubbles in a simmer- 
ing pot. 

“You could use the 4 and the 
2 symbols,” ventures a boy. He 


places 0 on the board. 


“How about this?” asks a girl, 
writing the symbols : 


Several other suggestions are 
made and recorded. 

“Now I wonder how we could 
describe the number of pupils in 
the first two rows,” says Miss 
Jones. (The number is thirteen. ) 

Again, various children record 
and explain their contributions. 


Bill Mary Ann Jack 
Oo >> AA ate, dine 
oO >> A- cna 
oO >> A patra 


“This system surely takes a lot 
of writing, Miss Jones,” said Jack. 

“Perhaps there is another way 
of using our digits to describe the 
number of children in the first 
two rows,” Miss Jones suggests. 
She writes on the board: 


6 pupils in first row 
7 pupils in second row 


-++ pb > 


| pupils in both rows 


“Is this the way we’d represent 
this total in our system?” 

“No!” 

“What about the representa- 
tions on the board?” 











Tal 
Ht 
4it 
4H 
4t 
MW 
4 
4+ 

4 








M. VERE DeVAULT and BEVERLY TREUHARDT 
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San Diego State College 


“Mine is just like that. But in 
our regular system we group dif- 
ferently—by tens and ones.” 

A little girl shakes her head. 
“How can we group by tens when 
we have only five symbols?” 

“IT know! We’ll have to group 
by fives!” 

“But we don’t have a ‘five.’” 

“Do we have a ‘ten’ symbol, 
Jill?” asks Miss Jones. 

“No, we—” 

Suddenly several pupils seem 
to have the same idea at the same 
time. The pot comes to full boil. 

“Oh, now I know what to do 
with our new system! May I write 
it?” 

The numeral > A is written on 
the board. “The > stands for two 
fives,” the child explains, point- 
ing, “and the A means three 
ones, just as the one in thirteen 
stands for one ten, and the three 
for three ones!” 

After further discussion, Miss 
Jones represents various numbers 
with tally marks on the board. 
The children are then asked to 
represent the same numbers in 
their new system. 


Tally Number Name Numeral 


ie One five and no ones —®* 
4Hf f= One five and one —_— 


ANT I] One five and two —_> 
Hf Il[ One five and three —A 
MH Wl] One five and four —O 


AY 4H Two fives and no ones >* 
4it At One twenty-five, no 


dit Att fives, no ones —ee 
447 


Leaving Miss Jones and her 
class to their questions, perhaps 
we can answer a few of our own. 





First, was Miss Jones testing or 
teaching? 

Since the children were explor- 
ing a field new to them, we might 
conclude that Miss Jones was 
teaching. On the other hand, she 
didn’t tell anything—she asked. 
Further, her questions probed, 
not the child’s grasp of a “new” 
learning, but his understanding 
of the familiar concepts on which 
the needed generalizations were 
based. Through these questions, 
through observations of working 
procedures and written products 
of various children, and through 
informal “interviews” the teacher 
gained access to evaluative infor- 
mation. 

Analysis of this information 
indicates answers to such ques- 
tions as: Which of the children 
questioned, observed, or inter- 
viewed had achieved sufficient 
understanding of previously in- 
troduced concepts to apply their 
principles in a new situation? 
Which ones did not have the 
needed background of concepts, 
and specifically what understand- 
ings did each child lack? Was 
there a rather common “point of 
breakdown” and if so, what was 
it? 

Was Miss Jones testing, then? 
Clearly, she was both teaching 
and testing, each through the 
other. (Continued on page 104) 





DR. DeVAULT is Associate Pro- 
fessor of Curriculum and Instruc- 
tion, University of Texas, Austin. 
MISS TREUHARDT was formerly a 
teacher in the elementary schools 
of Georgetown, Texas. 





GEOMETRY 


PRIMARY GRADES 


vocebelory, Yea by Newton Hawley and 
; Patrick Suppes 
line segment “+i 


of Stanford University 
triangle 


aa This new, exciting and provoca- 
> tive series is being used with 

great success by over 10,000 

elementary school pupils. This 


E 
series is MOT for only the gifted 
‘ae child but will 








quadrilateral 
label 
point of intersection 


circle 


arouse interest 
and enthusiasm in children of all 
ranges of ability. 


WHY TEACH GEOMETRY IN THE PRIMARY GRADES ? 


To introduce young minds to the usefulness of their rational processes © 
Make mathematics interesting and challenging to young minds @ Induce 
analytical and creative thinking @ Increase reading accuracy and compre- 
hension @ Expose the child to geometrical concepts with which he can 
better analyze, comprehend and more fully appreciate the physical world in 
which he lives @ Increase active vocabulary @ Awaken an intellectual 
interest and awareness @ Introduce the concept of accuracy and precision 
in an interesting and effective manner @ Discover children of exceptional 
ability @ Increase muscular coordination. 


TEACHERS MANUAL: Each book has a comprehensive and ace il- 
lustrated teachers guide—with detailed instructions and complete 
solutions to all exercises. 














FOUR VOLUMES — PAPER BOUND — 128 PAGES EACH 
Book | & Il Available Now — Books III & IV Spring 
Price $1.25 Text Ed. @ $1.95 Trade Ed. @ Teachers Manual 45¢ 


write: HOLDEN-DAY, INC. Pusuisners 


728 Montgomery St. San Francisco 11, California 












































GOOD COMMUNICATIONS mean fluency in 
handwriting, too! Even your brighter pupils 
can develop failure frustrations from lack 

of skill “on paper.” Here is a vital key 

to release their real capabilities! 

PALMER METHOD, most widely used handwriting, 
fits human body and brain, develops the relaxed, 
easy habits of fast, legible writing. Palmer's 

fine graded texts, constantly revised and 
up-to-date, help you train or review in minimum 
time ...an integral part of the modern 

school’s language arts program. 


@ CURSIVE Workbooks — Grades 1 through 8. 
@ MANUSCRIPT Workbooks and Manual — Grades 1 and 2. 


AUTHORITATIVE, complete, up- 
to-date. Carefully correlated “leaans te 


s 4 , RIGHT WAY 
with reading grade levels. EARLY! 





New/ RITE HOLD BALL POINT 


NOW with REFILLS! Doubly refined 





ink. Instant, smooth writing and dry- 

FREE — for EVALUATION. ing. No smearing, no leaking. And 
Sample workbooks, other materials, NEW PLASTIC HOLDER... 
catalog. Sent on request to edu- tougher for years of hard use. 7” 
cators active in handwriting. State black, red, green, yellow, blue. 
grade levels. EXCLUSIVE double indentations to 
promote correct grip. LOW SCHOOL 

START YOUR BOYS PRICE—Complete, 28c, Refills, ea. 18¢ 


and GIRLS NOW on 


The Most Widely 


PALMER METHOD [eptteeeiie 


Chicago 5, Ill. 
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TESTING.... 


(Continued from page 103) 


Several observations and their 
implication should be considered 
at this point. 

First is that the interaction of 
teaching and testing processes 
and the techniques used by Miss 
Jones are familiar to effective 
teachers. Brownell, among oth- 
ers, has pointed out the close re- 
lationship of instruction and 
evaluation, and discussed the 
dangers of separating measure- 
ment and teaching. 

The art of asking a set of ques- 
tions, each based on a correct re- 
sponse to the previous one, in a 
sequence which leads the student 
to discover answers and the 
teacher to appraise the student’s 
understandings, is generally at- 
tributed to Socrates. Pioneers in 
the currently developed field of 
teaching machines use an adapta- 
tion of this approach as the basis 
of programing. 

Weaver has discussed the use 
of interviews, Moyer has talked 
of observational techniques, and 
Spitzer has discussed the evalua- 
tion of outcomes in arithmetic 
through the use of pupil explana- 
tions and of the child’s daily 
work. 

There is, however, a tendency 
for us to overlook the measuring- 
value aspects of such procedures 
in favor of more formalized test 
results. Similarly, the dual po- 
tential of a more formalized test 
as a device for teaching, as well 
as for measuring, often goes un- 
exploited. Recognition that we 
may test through teaching and 
teach through testing plus the 





Giant Golden Book 
of Mathematics 


The Giant Golden Book of Mathe- 
matics, Exploring the World of 
Numbers and Space by Irving 
Adler, illustrated by Lowell Hess, 
and with a foreword by Howard F. 
Fehr (Golden Press; $3.95) is an 
excellent book for teachers and 
pupils. It offers an invitation to 
read, to experiment, and to ex- 
plore ideas of mathematics. The 
illustrations are well executed and 
contribute to the 
sitivity for mathematics in nature's 
patterns and to an appreciation 
for man's genius in measuring his 
universe. 

This book offers enrichment and 
adventure for the pupil who is ad- 
vanced in mathematics, but there 
is much in the book for even the 
pupil who reads the pictures and 
wonders about the ideas. The 
classroom teacher's journey into 
the wonders of the world of mathe- 
matics will be enriched and 
facilitated. M.B. 


reader's sen- 





realization that a lag in one weak- 
ens the other are needed if our 
expanding goals of instruction 
are to be approached. 

What can we as teachers do to 
close the gap between testing and 
teaching procedures? First we 
can become aware of the evalua- 
tive information available to us 
through such daily “teaching” 


techniques as questioning, ob- 
serving, and interviewing. We can 
search for effective ways of using 
these testing-teaching techniques 
in our own classrooms. We can 
become more alert to the subtler 
indices of children’s progress and 
achievement: their everyday use 
of arithmetic; their ability to con- 
struct and use appropriate models 


of problem situations; their evi- 
denced interest, confidence, and 
initiative in mathematics. Finally, 
in constructing and selecting 
pencil-and-paper tests, we can 
choose items which measure un- 
derstandings as well as computa- 
tional and problem-solving abili- 
ties, and we can teach through 
these tests. 














What makes the new edition of Collier’s 


© The results of the 1960 Presidential election, 
including official electoral college vote. 


© New artules on Africa in turmoil. 


© Details of the 1960 United States Census— 
information not yet found in any other 


encyclopedia. 


© Expanded, revised biographies of John F. 
Kennedy, Lyndon Johnson, Richard M. Nixon, 
Khrushchev and Castro, including all the 
most recent developments. 


© A new artule on Space Vehicles, reporting 
the latest advances in that vital field. . 


© A new article on the International Bank ¢ 


Fund that helps explain today’s gold crisis. 
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ws you refer readers to Collier’s Encyclopedia, 

you direct them to the most up-to-date major 
reference work available. In the new 1961 edition, 
recent world events are covered in detail. And the 
facts behind the news become immediately evident. 


Collier’s—like the world it defines—is dynamic 


The editors of Collier’s know that completeness is 
nota static quality—it must be carefully maintained. 
That is why there are 140 new pages in the 1961 
edition; 225 new and revised articles; over 40,000 
new words in the field of Social Science alone! 


250 more illustrations, all integrated with the text, 
make the new Collier’s visually richer. And an 
additional set of eight full-color transparencies 
explains the complex internal-combustion engine 
with a clarity that words or ordinary illustrations 
alone could never achieve. 


Recommend Ceollier’s with confidence 


Collier’s represents the combined knowledge of 
some of the world’s most eminent authorities. This 
year alone, fifty new contributors join its dis- 
tinguished staff of experts. Among them, you will 
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GROUPING.... 


(Continued from page 99) 


several ways (12 sixes as: 30 + 
30 + 12, 60 + 12, 36 + 36); 
read and write multiplication sym- 
bols involving sixes; and so on. 
2. Know how each part of 
mathematics taught can help in 


learning other parts. For example, 
children who develop a system for 
learning to add 9 and 4 by break- 
ing up the second addend can 
easily be helped to add 38 and 5, 
37 and 26, 234 and 325, and so 
on, using the same system. Chil- 
dren who learn several ways to 
think out the product for 12 sixes 
can apply these methods to any 


multiplications with whole num- 
bers and with fractions (84% x 6 
= 48 + 2). Children who think 
out multiplication facts by using 
systems learn not only these facts 
but a great body of multiplica- 
tions and divisions besides. 

3. Emphasize the thinking out 
of solutions. For example, a child 
may think out “6 sixes are 35” as 








Encyclopedia unmistakably 1961? 


find: Supreme Court Justice Felix Frankfurter; 
Nobel Prize Winners in Physics, Professors John 
Bardeen and Percy Bridgman; and Dr. Willard 
Libby, Nobel Prize Winner in Chemistry. 


An Encyclopedia with personality 


Think back to your college days. Remember the 
professor whose course everybody took? He pre- 
sented the same material the other instructors 
taught. But in a way that made students crowd his 
classroom. Call it color—or enthusiasm. Call it 
zest. Collier’s has that very quality. It draws 
readers back again and again. 


So readable, it invites use 


Students, scholars and casual readers alike are 
delighted by Collier’s appealing readability, its 
lucid, swift-paced style. They appreciate the way 
information is presented in an authoritative yet 
easy-to-absorb way. They like the vigorous lan- 
guage with modern editing. They discover after a 
few paragraphs that Collier’s is one encyclopedia 
you don’t have to grapple with. This is no accident. 
Collier’s was designed to be used. 


No wonder librarians report that readers refer to 


Collier’s more often than any other encyclopedia 


on their shelves. 


Write for free information 


No reference department is complete without the 
new 1961 Collier’s Encyclopedia. Write today for 
descriptive brochure and list of teaching aids in 
General Science, Social Studies and Language 
Arts. Please indicate your school or library affilia- 
tion. Collier’s Encyclopedia, Library & Educational 


Dept. L1, 640 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 





COLLIER’S ENCYCLOPEDIA 





follows: 2 sixes for 12, 2 twelves 
are 24, 6 more are 29, 29 and 6 
is 35. This child, despite his in- 
correct product, is better equipped 
to learn further mathematics than 
a child who tries to memorize 
every fact independently. 

4. Provide time for children to 
think out solutions. This means 
fewer explanations by the teacher 
and more explanations by chil- 
dren, starting with the less mature 
and proceeding to the more and 
more mature. 

5. Learn about children, listen 
to children’s explanations, and de- 
termine what level of mathemati- 
cal thinking children are capable 
of. For example, saying a circle is 
“round” may be an adequate ex- 
planation for a slow grade four 
child, but it is far from adequate 
for average and bright children in 
that grade. 

6. Evaluate what has been 
learned. The teacher can do this 
daily by presenting to slow pupils 
relatively early steps in a mathe- 
matical sequence, and to bright 
children steps not yet presented. 

7. Evaluate what can _ be 
learned. For example, a teacher 
may introduce fives (multiplica- 
tion) by presenting a problem 
such as: “I want to give every boy 
5 peanuts. How many peanuts do 
I need? Do I have enough here 
(estimation )?” Explanations will 
help a teacher plan further lessons 
for the development of fives. 

8. Evaluate her own and the 
children’s attitudes toward learn- 
ing mathematics. 


TEACHERS may organize two 
or three groups for learning math- 
ematics with the expressed pur- 
pose of being able to teach all of 
the children within a group the 
same content, and, hopefully, of 
being able eventually to teach 
“grade work” to all children. 
Some problems faced by such 
teachers under such a classroom 
organization follow: 


1. No matter on what basis a 
particular group is organized, dif- 
ferences continue to be wide. 
Within a group, for example, one 
child does well in memorizing di- 
vision facts but cannot make a 
reasonable estimate of the num- 
ber in a large collection of ob- 
jects. Two children have not 
achieved automatic response to 
the multiplication facts; and so 
on. 

2. Teachers who continually 
evaluate the learning of children 
soon discover that groups cannot 
be fixed, that shifts of children 
from one group to another are 
necessary, and that groups must 
be flexible. 

3. A great deal of preparation 
and planning is required so that 
children who are not in the group 
being taught are mature enough 
to work (Continued on page 108) 
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Constant: distance. Variable: speed. Variable: time. 


MARGUERITE 


W HAT specifics are important 
in developing meaningful methods 
for teaching mathematics? Let us 
look at three of them. 

Knowing the learner. This in- 
volves gaining an understanding 
of the emotional, mental, physi- 
cal, and educational readiness of 
each child in your group. Such 
knowledge provides insight into 
the student’s reactions as well as 
enabling the teacher to predict his 
pattern of operation. 

Knowing mathematics. As a 
teacher increases her understand- 
ing of mathematics, she grows in 
her power to teach. Being in com- 
mand of only the specific things 
one teaches is not enough. Each 
segment, such as adding 3 and 4, 
subtracting 6 from 12, measuring 
how many cups in a pint, or divid- 
ing by a common fraction, is 
structured from the broader con- 
cepts of mathematics. 

The teacher must see the im- 
portance and interrelatedness of 
these basic mathematical con- 
cepts. Each segment feeds into, 
and widens and deepens, the 
stream of mathematics. 


The faster the comet goes, the less 
time it takes to get around the sun. 


BRYDEGAARD 


Knowing how to unlock the 
learner’s power of mathematick- 
ing. Two main ways to unlock the 
learner’s power of mathematick- 
ing are the development of sound 
procedures and the stimulation of 
the thought processes. Let’s look 
at both of these more closely. 

The procedure we set up must 
be both scientific and productive. 
While specific ideas may not b= 
used over and over again, 1'2 
methods will be. 

Sensing, discovering, inventin-, 
generalizing, and testing ideas 
should not be done by haphazaru, 
inefficient methods. Growth and 
refinement in one’s method for 
finding out is basically more im- 
portant than the production of 
specific answers. 

Establishing patterns of con- 
stancy and variability that are to 
the point, knowing how to group 
for comparison, and what and 
how to measure, are all significant 
elements of the child’s method for 
finding out. Formulating and test- 
ing generalizations with enough 
cases, retesting, and then applying 
the generalizations, are aspects of 





a 
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the science of mathematicking 
that result in sound productive 
methods. 

Finding the key to unlocking 
intuitive and creative thinking is 
the second element. Such thought 
patterns should be released within 
all learners—ranging from the 
very weak to the very strong. The 
children who are considered less 
gifted, and even some who are re- 
tarded, may have fewer inhibi- 


’ tions and therefore greater release 


for creative thinking than the so- 
called gifted child. 

This seemingly bizarre idea has 
been sensed by teachers both in 
analyzing types of errors in math- 
ematics and in examining creative 
writing. The brighter children 
may work in a stylized pattern 
that produces great accuracy, but 
they may use relatively little im- 
agination. Of course, when desir- 
able release of the intuitive does 
occur in the gifted, they far excel 
the less gifted. 

The intuitive thought is the see- 
ing or insight that precedes set- 
ting up the scientific or specific 
procedure for refining the seeing, 
or translating it into action. It is 
an intellectual sensing that leads 
to a tentative generalization and a 
seeing of possible ways to solve 
the problems. It is the key to be- 
coming a mathematician rather 
than merely being able to com- 
pute and find the answer. 

Intellectual power in solving 
mathematical problems increases 
with the release of the natural 
thought process. This frees intu- 
itive thought to blossom and find 
ways for expanding. Thus the real 
teacher identifies the basic mathe- 
matical concepts he plans to 
teach, identifies the ideas that un- 
lock the meanings, and paces in- 
struction so that the learner does 
a high level of mathematicking. 

Mrs. Birch, a second-grade 
teacher who opened many ave- 
nues to her children, is a good ex- 
ample. Because this teacher 
sensed the basic concepts herself, 


DVENTURE 


ATHEMATICS 


she was able to make the learning 
of them exciting and simple for 
her class. Her children were quite 
aware that if the amount of goods 
to be distributed equally among 
the group was constant, the great- 
er the number of children who 
shared the given goods, the less 
the amount for each child. 

Mrs. Birch realized that later, 
in grade five, the children would 
interpret this relationship as it ap- 
plies to division of common and 
decimal fractions. In her class, 
the children were already doing 
division of common fractions al- 
though they did not use the signs 
for either fractions or division. 

For example, several pounds of 
butter were brought to school so 
that seeing could go hand in hand 
with estimating: The children 
talked about and quickly sensed 
that one pound of butter divided 
into quarters was four quarters. 
In their own thinking, with their 
own words, they continued solv- 
ing ideas of division of common 
fractions. Although they did not 
use the equation form and signs 
for division, the problems solved 
were2—-%=>8,3+-% = 
12, and so on. 

Mrs. D, a teacher who senses 
the importance of intuitive think- 
ing in mathematicking, was ready 
to present division of common 
fractions using mathematical sym- 
bols. She had the children think 
about and illustrate situations in 
which the dividend is constant 
and the divisor is variable. (See 
photo. ) 

Then Mrs. D developed a set 
of examples to illustrate her idea. 


Oe Be Se 
16)16 8)16 4)16 2)16 1)16 


The children quickly sensed the 
idea, and their (See next page) 





DR. BRYDEGAARD is a professor 
at San Diego State College. As 
you know, she writes our monthly 
column, "The New Mathematics.” 
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Revised ARITHMETIC Review-Workbooks 
Make Arithmetic Teaching a Joy! 


ARITHMETIC AROUND US — Sth Grade 

GOING FORWARD IN ARITHMETIC — 6th Grade 
USING ARITHMETIC IN EVERYDAY LIFE — 7th Grade 
MAKING PROGRESS IN ARITHMETIC — 8th Grade 


These famous WARP REVIEW-WORKBOOKS have been 
completely revised and brought up-to-date, and you owe it 
to yourself and your classes to send for your supply now. 


They take the drudgery out of Arithmetic teaching for you, 
and Arithmetic learning, for your pupils. They follow the Warp 
Five-Point Method which automatically guarantees results. 
Each point to be learned is presented in five different, chal- 
lenging forms. Interesting problems give students plenty of 
opportunity to practice newly learned Arithmetic skills. 


Your satisfaction in teaching will be much greater when 
test scores show how much better students learn and retain 
the facts by using Warp Review-Workbooks. 


Remember: Warp Review-Workbooks are available in all 
the leading subjects.for fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth grades. 
Order at once for all your classes. Send no money. We'll 
bill you or your school. 
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REPRINTS OF THis 
MATHEMATICS 
SUPPLEMENT ..- 


Reprints of this 18-page Mathematics Supplement are 
available upon request. We suggest that you order 
promptly for the supply is limited. Orders must be 
received by March 15, 1961, to insure delivery. 


Prices of reprints are: single copy, ten cents; 
ten or more copies to one address, five cents each. 
Payment must accompany all requests. 


Write today to: 


THE Instructor Dept. MS, Dansville, N.Y. 
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INTERMEDIATE — PRIMARY 


UPPER GRADES 


Vv 





Using 
and 
Understanding 
NUMBERS 


So many youngsters 
find thinking in 
abstract NUMBERS a 
difficult new problem! 
Familiar objects in 
common everyday 
situations provide an 
easy bridge from the 
concrete world to the 
abstract. Works won- 
ders in improving the 
results of your arith- 
metic instruction! 


K-1 Using and Understanding Numbers 
1P537 1--NUMBERS 1 to 5, 45 frames 

1P537 2--NUMBERS 5 to 9, 47 frames 

1P537 3--NUMBERS 9 to 12, 43 frames 

1P537 4--LEARNING TO TELL TIME, 49 fr 


ARITHMETIC 


FILMSTRIPS Help Pupils 
VISUALIZE Number Concepts 


haem 


‘ 
| bunny and 1 bunny are how many 
bunnies? 


Color 


*5,50 


each 


1P537 5--PENNIES, NICKELS, DIMES, 44 fr 


1P537 SA--SAVE 10% on all 5 above - 


$24.75 





ny balloons are 6 balloons 


sus 1 equals how much? 





Gr.1 Using and Understanding Numbers ©°!°" 
1P537 6--NUMBERS 11 to 15, 45 frames —..__. 
1P537 7--NUMBERS 16 to 20, 44 frames 


1P537 8--NUMBERS by 1, 2, 5, 10’s, 38 fr $5 50 
1P537 9--ADDITION, Objects, Symbols, 44 fr. cach 
1P537 10--SUBTRACTION, Objects, Symbols 

1P537 1]--SIMPLE MEASURES, 47 frames 

1P537 SB--SAVE 10% on all 6 above _.___.___. $29.79 


IN BRILLIANT 


COLOR 





Use Big Projected Pictures to Improve Instruction in Arithmetic 





Gr. 2 


Using and Understanding Numbers 9 ©°!o” 
|P537 12--NUMBERS by 2, 3, 4, 5's, 36 fr 

|P537 13--SIMPLE ADDITION, 47 frames 

|P537 14--SIMPLE SUBTRACTION, 43 frames 55 50 
|P537 15--MULTIPLICATION, Objects, Symbols — 


each 
1P537 16--DIVISION, Objects, Symbols _._.__.. 
1P537 17--THE CALENDAR, 49 frames —..____ 
1P537 SC--SAVE 10% on ali 6 above _.. $29.70 


....Make it Clear and Simple! 


6) 48° 


> i 
Gr. 3-6 Arithmetic Combinations Black & White 
1P536SB--ADDITION, 4 filmstrips, manual 
1P536SC--SUBTRACTION, 4 and manual 
1P536SD--MULTIPLICATION, 4 and manual _.__. 
1P536SE--DIVISION, 4 filmstrips, manual — 
1P536SF--SAVE 10% on all 16 above 


The 
COMBINATIONS 
develop 
recognition skill 


16 simple, but 
highly effective, 
filmstrips. In sets 
of 4 with manual. 
Frames alternate: 
without answer, 
then with answer. 
Also usable with 
tachistoscope 
“flash” equipment. 


8 


‘g Black and white, 
° avg. 200 frames in 
~ each each set of four. 
$28.80 


(ALL 
Recommended for Purchase under T | T L E | | | P N D E A "ON THIS. 


PER CENTS 
and Percentage 


J. J. Urbancek, Chm. Math. Dept., Chicago 
Teachers College, author of all filmstrips on 
this page, makes per cent easy to understand. 
Familiar, daily situations are pictured in 
terms of percentage to make such experiences 
meaningful. 


Grades 7-8 Per Cents and Percentage i" Color 

1P539 1--MEANING, UNDERSTANDING, 4] fr. — 

|P539 2--BUYING and SELLING, 46 frames ___ 

1P539 3--COMMISSION, 48 frames ‘ +6 

1P539 4--INTEREST, 49 frames __ . 
each 





1P539 5--INSURANCE, 57 frames —. 
1P539 6--STATE G LOCAL TAXES, 52 frames — 
1P539 7--FEDERAL TAXES, 47 frames 
1P539 S--SAVE 10% on all 7 above 


$37.80 
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DECIMALS, Measurements 


Meaning and Reading Grades 
1P538 1--43 fr. _. 6-7 
Addition & Subtrac’n 
1P538 2--50 fr. 
MULTIPLICATION 
1P538 3--50 fr. 
1P538 4--DIVISION 
Fractions to Decimals, 
Decimals to Fractions 
1P538 5--54 fr. 


Linear Measurements 
1P538 6--45 fr. 


Quantity Measurem’ts 
1P538 7--54 fr. _ 


1P538 S--ALL 7, box $34.65 
Requisition these 
filmstrips now 
or order direct. 


$5 50 


each 


It is 5.5 ft. around one wheel of Jack's bicy- 
cle. How many turns will it make in going one 
mile?. (Hint: | mi.=5280 ft) 





1P540S-Complete ARITHMETIC PROGRAM, 47 filmstrips °175.10 


foatien 


Fill in Numbers here corresponding to titles desired: > 
1! enclose $ —_.__ CD Send on 15-Day Approval. 
1C Bill our School. (Suggested billing date: = —s 
| 
[Name __ Title snciniiniian 
| schoo a Oa hte 
I school Address Se ae 
bcity Zone _. State 


(Save $30.90 on individual prices) 


—-ALL ORDERS SHIPPED THE SAME DAY RECEIVED-— 
ISOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 


1345 Diversey Pkwy., Dept. 1P31, Chicago 14, Ill. 














ADVENTURE.... 


(Continued from page 107) 


generalizations went like this: 
“The dividends are constant; as 
you increase the divisor, you de- 
crease the quotient; and as you 
decrease the divisor, you increase 
the quotient.” 

Later they refined this idea to: 
“When the dividend is constant, 
a change in the divisor produces 
an inversely proportional change 
in the quotient.” 

These children had no difficulty 
in sensing division of common 
fractions. The teacher started with 
examples as simple as 8 — %, 
24 — %, and gradually went to 
more difficult ones. 

When the teaching method 
combines intuitive and scientific 
learning, problem solving and the 
recall of specific number facts 
seem to grow simultaneously, but 
this does not mean that there will 
be no need for practice. Practice 
is necessary to help the learner 
be sure that he really knows how, 
and to help the teacher test her 
own teaching. 

Practice that evolves from 
such a meaningful interpretation 
usually takes a minimum of time 
and energy. On the other hand, 
practice divorced from meaning 
may be both time-consuming and 
highly unproductive. 

The intellectual release and joy 
of teaching enriches the life of a 
teacher who utilizes her ability 
to unlock her children’s powers 
of mathematicking. 


GROUPING.... 


(Continued from page 105) 


independently, and are able to 
work at assignments adapted to 
their particular level. 

4. Many children find it diffi- 
cult to work independently while 
teaching is going on in the class- 
room. Some daydream (or get 
into mischief); others become in- 
voived intellecually and emotion- 
ally in the lesson being taught. 

5. Teachers do not have 
enough time to encourage think- 
ing, expression of thinking, pupil 
discovery, and so on. Where 
there are three groups, only one 
third of the time allotted to 
mathematics is available for 
teaching one group. 

6. There is rarely enough time 
for children to share their think- 
ing and discoveries with others. 


TEACHERS and supervisors 
who are concerned with the de- 
velopment of mathematical think- 
ing need to experiment with class- 
room or grade organizations that 
facilitate the growth of all chil- 
dren. Sometimes teaching the 
class as a whole is desirable. 
Sometimes it is best to organize 
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See Europe and Save — 


The Budget Guide 
to Europe 


By Howard and Adelaide Stein. Based 
upon the authors’ first-hand experiences 
— this is your guide to doing the whole 
continent in style on just $8.00 a day. 
Complete details on travel costs, seeing the 
real Europe, how to meet Europeans, do- 
it-yourself tours, hotels, pensions, private 
homes, restaurants, what to buy and 
where — everything for a perfect vaca- 
tion anywhere in Europe. “There have 
been budget guides before, but this is the 
best . . . An absolute MUST for young 
people setting out on the proverbial shoe- 
string.” —Virginia Kirkus $6.5 


BUTLERS’ 


Travel Guides 


By Paul and Erica Butler. The authors 
personally visited every Latin American 
vacation spot and point of interest, and 
now with thirty years of travel experi- 
ence they bring to you the most complete 
and up-to-date travel-tested guide books 
ever published. 
BUTLERS’ MEXICO 
BUTLERS’ SOUTH AMERICA 
BUTLERS’ CARIBBEAN 
and CENTRAL AMERICA 


Covering climate, costs, transportation, 
fun, taboos, food and drink, tourist traps, 
bargains — and lots more. Maps, illus- 
trations, $5.95 each 


A complete atlas in full color for only 98¢ — 
VAN NOSTRAND 


Atlas of the World 


The inexpensive, pocket-sized, paperback 
atlas presenting detailed full-color maps, 
national flags in color, encyclopedic text. 
Designed and executed by Elsevier's map 
makers, its tables list cities, 1960 census, 
islands, mountains, rivers, etc. Complete 
index, easy to read, attractive — it is one 
of the best (and least costly) ways for 
you to see the world including new Afri- 
can nations, Coming in April. 98¢ 


At all bookstores, or 
D. VAN NOSTRAND COMPANY, INC, 
120 Alexander Street, Princeton, New Jersey 























An Eye for Better Teaching ? 


Capitalize on every minute of that “eye- 
wandering” time of your pupils by using 
INSTRUCTOR poster and bulletin-board 
materials. Write for free Catalog of 
Teaching Aids. You'll find ideas to enliven 
many a classroom subject. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 














groups for drills on facts. Some- 
times it is desirable to work with 
bright children on equations or 
mental computations too difficult 
for other children. Sometimes it 
is desirable to help a few children 
who have been absent or who 
have been experiencing personal 
problems. 

The following procedure has 
been found very successful in 
classes where teachers believe 
children can learn from one an- 
other, where teachers can tolerate 
silence for 5, 10, or 15 minutes, 
where teachers are convinced that 
children who learn to think out 
solutions are learning more than 
those who “follow” the teacher’s 
demonstration. 


1. The teacher explains that a 
group of children will be selected 
to be a panel (in the front facing 
the other children). A problem 
will be presented to all children. 
The panel “thinks aloud,” talking 
to other members of the panel. 
Those at their seats make any 
notes they wish. After the panel 
discussion they will evaluate solu- 
tions, contribute solutions, and 
so on. 


2. First group is_ selected 
(probably relatively slow chil- 
dren). The problem is presented, 
e.g., for grade four: How many 
fives (sets of 5 peanuts) are there 
in 85? (This is before division 
into fives has been developed. ) 

3. Panel is likely to be silent 
for some time. Eventually a child 
will timidly say something. Other 
panel members will respond. 


4. After adequate time for dis- 
cussion (15 to 30 minutes), oth- 


president ? 


We The People, a new B/P 
civics text, answers the question. 
This comprehensive volume - 
translates the complex workings 

of local, state and national 


shistvated 





er members of the class make 
evaluations and contributions. 


5. The teacher examines pa- 
pers of nonpanel members. 


6. Another group is selected 
(“average” children). Another 
problem is presented, e.g.: How 
many fives are there in 137? 


THE procedure described can in- 
volve all groups within a class 
over a period of days. Procedures 
used by children can be further 
developed by the teacher, and can 
eventually be used for independ- 
ent group work. For example, the 
teacher assigns problems of vary- 
ing levels of difficulty to four or 
five groups. Groups work inde- 
pendently (quietly). The teacher 
moves among children to listen, 
to observe how they work togeth- 
er, to decide which groups or in- 
dividuals might present solutions 
to the entire class, and so on. 

It is important for the teacher 
to realize that grouping for in- 
struction does not, in and of itself, 
provide for differences among the 
children within a class or grade. 
Grouping may or may not facili- 
tate instruction; it may or may 
not facilitate learning. What the 
teacher develops with the chil- 
dren and expects from them de- 
termines the effectiveness of the 
mathematics program. 


Reprints Available 


A single reprint of this eighteen-page 
mathematics supplement may be pur- 
chased for 10¢. Ten or more reprints 
mailed to one address are 5¢ a copy. 
Remittance must accompany order. Ad- 
dress all requests to Dept. MS, The 
Instructor, Dansville, New York. 
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Get so much 
more out of your trip 
-to Europe -to Hawaii 

-to the Caribbean 


Use the big, illustrated 


FODOR’S 
GUIDES 


REVISED EVERY YEAR 


EUGENE FODOR is recog- 
nized as today's outstanding 
travel-guide editor. Through 
| his own continuous travel and 
the up-to-the-minute informa- 
tion furnished by his far-flung 
network of specialists he has 
made Fodor's Guides the No. 
1 choice of American and 
European tourists. Experts here and abroad rec- 
ommend them as the best available — instant 
information on everything you want to know 
to get the most out of your trip. 


FODOR’S 


JET AGE GUIDE 
TO EUROPE I96I 


The latest, most reliable travel information on 
32 European countries, including the Soviet 
Union. With a map of Europe and 43 street 
maps of major cities. Lightweight paper. 826 
pages. $5.95 
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Brand New 
FODOR’S GUIDE TO 


HAWAII I96I 


Introduction by JAMES A. MICHENER 


The first complete guide to all the islands of 
Hawaii, our 50th State. Beautiful photographs. 
Many maps. $4.25 


FODOR’S 1961 GUIDE TO 


THE CARIBBEAN 


including the Bahamas and Bermuda 


Covers every West Indian Island, five northern 
South American countries, and Panama, Many 
photographs. Island and city maps. 

657 pages. $5.95 


EUROPEAN GUIDES I96I 


AUSTRIA « BELGIUM & LUXEMBOURG 
GREECE « HOLLAND « SWITZERLAND 
VUGOSLAVIA Each $4.26 


BRITAIN & IRELAND « FRANCE 
GERMANY ¢« ITALY « SCANDINAVIA 
SPAIN & PORTUGAL Each $4.95 


ren ——sAt all bookstores, ore — 


| DAVID McKAY COMPANY, INC.! 
119 W. 40th St., New York 18, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: 
1 Please sand Ay at once postpaid the following FODOR | 
! (0 JET AGE GUIDE TO EUROPE 1961 $5.95 ! 
1 © GUIDE To HAWAII 1961 $4.25 | 
| © GUIDE TO THE CARIBBEAN 1961 $5.95 | 
| Cl EUROPEAN GUIDES 1961 (Write in countries | 
desired and price of each) 
Ree eee teens ! 
i ae ees $ ! 
9 eee eee eeee 
| DN iva cscccvewes check or money order. i 
TD’ cop devonasiinn ddtevie c cuditige téaedecess 
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New Juveniles 


FOR SPRING ...1961 
THE LITTLEST STAR, by Sally Jackson 


Illustrated by Dick Martin 
An Easy-to-Read Picture Story 
Every year thousands of little girls enter the enchant- 
ing, magical world of ballet dancing. Susie is one of 
these little girls who here, finds her first success. A 
book which any first grader can really read alone. 
32 pp, Color—Ages 4-8 February 27th $2.75 


KIM THE KITTEN, by Elizabeth Laing Stewart 


An Easy-to-Read Photo Story 





Kim is mischievous, and inquisitive, and the reader will be quick to iden- 
tify the kitten’s experiences and excursions with his own hesitant steps 
into the big mysterious outside world. A book that any first grader can 


really read all by himself. 
32 pp, Photos—Ages 4-8 


SAMUEL THE AMBITIOUS FLEA 
by Pameia Lloyd 
Illustrated by the author 

Samuel Flea lived on a black, curly dog 
named Tammy. One day, he decided to 
have some adventure, so, he set out to see 
the world. His travels will delight all 
youngsters. 
32 pp, Color 
Ages 4-8 


February 27th $2.00 


STUBBORN BINNDER 
by Carol Dornfield Stevenson 
Illustrated by Betty Beeby 
Binnder was a beautiful, black pony who 
was very stubborn! and he had no friends. 
Then Brenda came along... she had as 
much patience as Binnder had stubbornness. 


became friends. 
32 pp, Color 
A 4 


ges 4-8 February 27th 


THE CATS ON PIER 56 
by Helen Kay 
Illustrated by Ralph Ricketts 


kitten named 
longshoreman named Mike. 
48 pp, Color 


Ages 6-10 March 27th 


Fe Oe ee ee ee a a a ei 


They sniffed at each other and soon after, 


$2.00 


Set against the background of New York 
harbor, with all its great ships loading and 
unloading, THE CATS ON PIER 56 is the 
enchanting story of what happens when a 
Minnie moves in with a 


$2.75 
At all bookstores 


Qe 
14 East Jackson Blivd., Chicago 4, Ill. 


February 27th $2.50 


LOST STATESMEN 
by Edwin P. Hoyt 
Illustrated by Frank Aloise 


Here are the stories of ten famous Ameri- 
cans with one common goal. From Aaron 
Burr to Robert Taft—all sought the presi- 
dency, and all lost. Despite this, each man 
deeply affected the destiny of his own 
period. Their lives reflect the comedies and 
tragedies of the American political scene. 
224 pp, B/W 

$3.50 


Ages 12 and up March 27th 


FLIGHT ANGEL 
by Catherine Cleven 
Illustrated by Robert A. Jones 

At the Miami training school for her job 
as an airline hostess, Coral Sands’ days are 
full of hard work, fun, romance, and mys- 
tery! A career book which combines thrill- 
ing suspense with factual information, and 
a must for all teen-age readers 

192 pp, B/W 


Ages 12 and up March 27th 


THE GREEN SLIPPERS 
by Saint-Marcoux 
Translated by Judy Taylor 
An enchanting story of a young girl who 
falls in love with the exhilarating world of 
the Paris Opera ballet. How she advances 


from “‘opera rat’’ to prima ballerina, and 
what she discovers when she arrives there 


is charmingly told 
$2.95 
SS 


$3.50 


176 pp, B/W 
Ages 12 and up February 27th 


© 
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“they still forget 


[ve drilled them and drilled them, and they still forget" is an 
old observation by many teachers. They know that forgetting is 
human, but they wish that there were some way to reduce it, 
There are ways to obtain better retention by pupils. 

First, we know that non-sense learning, things that are memo. 
rized and not understood, are quickly forgotten unless they are 
frequently repeated. So one of our remedies is to be sure that 
things that are to be remembered are understood. 

Second, we know that the more associations a child has, and the 
deeper the significance of these associations, the less liable he is 
to forget. That is, the better the experience background of the 
uses and significance of arithmetic, the longer remembered. 

Third, we know that different children respond to different 
avenues of learning. One pupil will gain understanding through 
a discussion because he is able to make associations in his mind. 
Another needs a pictorial illustration. Others will profit greatly 
not only by seeing the real thing but by handling it. 

Finally, we believe that there should be a steady, planned 
development from simple visual manipulative objects, used to 
illustrate and learn principles and concepts, to a final written 
presentation. 

Now putting all these ideas together, how do they work? Let 
us take the simple idea of addition. How much is 7 and 9, or 7 
+ 9 ==? In the kindergarten and grade one, the child has found 


that 7 contains 6 and |, 5 and 2, and so on, and that 9 has a § 
and 4, and is | less than 10. By moving groups together into a 
single group, he has gained the concept of addition. Later, he 
represents his operation with symbols, as 4 + 5 9. He has 
learned to understand numbers and to think with them. When still 
later he approaches 7 +- 9, he has a basis for thinking. One pupil 
may respond with the answer 16, and say 7 and 9 would be the 
same as 8 and 8 which he knows to be 16. Another may have to 
move together 7 items and 9 items, and count for 16. Others 
will reason variously, as for example, "Use one of the 7 with the 
9 to make 10, and then you have 16." 

The important element is pupil participation in getting the 
answer instead of merely memorizing. And in addition, the pupil 
has developed a resourcefulness which he can apply to other 


situations. BEN A. SUELTZ 














. +. to the ever-present 


question "Where can I get 


new arithmetic aids to 
supplement my textbook 
teaching?" 


Just ask for the new 
Instructor Teaching Aids 
Catalog. In this group of 
modern classroom tools, you'll 
find everything you want 

to help you in arithmetic, 
elementary science, social 


studies, creative art. 
Write to: 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co. 


Dansville, New York 

















ELEMENTARY TEACHERS WITHOUT SCIENCE BACXGROUND... 


you 


4 
ov CAN DEMONSTRATE sciENCE Tomorrow 











Turn each student’s daily activities into understanding by 
showing how basic scientific principles operate 
All Beckley-Cardy Science Kits feature manuals illustrated and 
written in step-by-step experiments so simple that you can make 
dramatic demonstrations with just minutes of preparation 
These kits give whole basic concepts of general science which 
hold interest and promote continuing curiosity. Each kit makes 
you an expert in a particular subject in a matter of minute 
AIR AND 
AIR PRESSURE 
Excellent for elementary 
grades to “‘prove the 
existence of air Air 
ha weight Air has 
force, among experi- 
ments, 
02G111 $9.95 
SOUND SIMPLE MACHINES MAGNETISM 
Pupils are amazed when they Experiments showing the work ‘ iren fa sted by 
find that they can see what they g of the whee “ f fa . " ag 
hear Simp le lemonstratior on ed plan ane . f Exper 
how sound is made and how | wes ed to r aily g re het 
travel e of devices ta ing. 
02G011 $15.95 56A011 $15.95 S56A111 $15.95 
All Beckley ¢ dy ence Fir « develope jer the directios ; 


Typical kit uch as shown above 
approved for purchase with 

funds — ask your princjpal about this 
plan. 
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ADVENTURES IN MUSIC 


Now, from RCA Victor...the completely new music 
appreciation library for Elementary Schools! 


NEW SERIES “Adventures in Music” is the first series for children ever to be recorded by a major orchestra! 
It consists of ten albums — one each for grades I and II, and t:vo each for grades III through VI. Albums 
contain exemplary selections of the great composers played by the famous National Symphony Orchestra, 
Howard Mitchell, Conductor. Available in Living Stereo or Monaural Hi-Fi 12” LP and 45 EP. 





A “TEACHER’S GUIDE” written by Gladys Tipton, Professor of Music Education at Columbia University, 
accompanies each album. The “Guide” gives suggestions for music instruction as well as for related sub- 
jects such as art and literature. Series works equally well with any music text of any established publisher. 


SPECIAL HELP FOR TEACHERS! Each Long Play album has space between musical selections and locked, 
rather than spiral grooves to help you locate the individual composition you want easily and quickly. 


AVAILABLE NOW: (REMAINDER WILL BE READY BEFORE FALL) — westxro rca Vicwon A 


ADVENTURES IN MUSIC 
A New Record Li brary 








GRADE I (includes: three pieces from Bizet’s “Children’s Games,” Marches 
by Prokofieff and Rossini-Britten and much other appropriate music.) 


GRADE Il (includes: “Farmer in the Dell,” “‘The Little White Donkey,” “Waltz 
No. 1” from “Les Patineurs,” ‘March of the Toys’’ and many others.) 


GRADE Ill, Volume 1 (includes: dance suites by Hanson, Herbert and Gounod, 
Tchaikovsky's “Puss-in-Boots” and “The White Cat” from “The Sleeping 
Beauty” and many others.) 


GRADE VI, Volume 1 (includes: R. Strauss’ “Rosenkavalier Suite,” Bach's 
“Little Fugue in G Minor,” Wagner's ‘Prelude to Act III—Lohengrin,” others. ) National Symphony Orchestra 
Howard Mitchell, Conductor 
Orders should be placed with your local RCA Victor Record Dealer. If not 


available there, you can obtain the name of another dealer from RCA Victor RCA. \ ACT 


Record Division, 155 East 24th Street, New York 10, New York. ICTOR 
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WHAT FACTORS DO YOU WEIGH... 


when purchasing a duplicator? 






SINGLE LEVER 
OPERATION 


In one simple 
movement, mas- 
ter is clamped, 
fluid released, 
impression roller 
engaged. The 
same action when 
reversed, releases 
the master, stops 
fluid flow and 
releases all roll 


LOOK AT 
THESE 
FEATURES: 


1. Automatic Feeder 

















2. Single Lever Control 
3. Built in Reset Counter 


4, Clockwise Operation 


pressures. 5. Delivers Copy Face Up 
MARGINAL 6. Raise and Lowering Copy 
ADJUSTMENT 


Control 
Even when Copy- 
rite Duplicator is 
in motion, top or 
bottom posi- 
tioning can be 
changed by mere 
movement of the 


7. Automatic Fluid Control 
8. 5-Position Color Control 
9. Easy Side Paper Guides 


: 10. Modern Design —Har- 
Margi Set. monizing Color and Finish 
Ask for 

demonstration 

today— 


Send us your name ona 
post card. We'll arrange 
a demonstration in your 
office without cost or 
obligation. 


lver Streak 


MODEL SS-1 


1201 CORTLAND STREET 


NlewWy 


GAME 


to Frelay 





CLARA BARNEs 


Teacher, First Grad 
George Melcher School 









Kansas City, Missoyj posed ‘ 
he comics 
ising. Chi 

FOUR-SQUARE BOUNCE 9 what th 
elves. 

This is a good game to develop skills. The rules can be varied} As adul 

and the playing area can fit the space available, such as the clas. fired of p' 


room, hall, gymnasium, or outdoors. Any of the diagrams showg jwelcome Vv 


below may be used if the four sections are uniform in size. They cap 
be marked with chalk or paint. The four square corners are in th} 
center. 








5,6,7,8 


3|4+ 


31% 3}4 








or 








2/7 a 


2|/ 2! 














oe 
-nlle 
CHICAGO 14, ILLINOIS 


WOLBER DUPLICATOR AND SUPPLY COMPANY 











a new 
series of 
duplicator 
workbooks 











PRACTICE IN ARITHMETIC 


Four new liquid-process books that supplement and review the 
basic arithmetic processes. May be used with any basic text. Each 
contains 24 duplicator masters, 8/2” x 11” size. Suggestions 
for using each page included. Priced at $2.75 each. 


No. 716, BOOK I. Addition and sub- 
traction combinations with sums and 
remainders of less than ten, easy 
column addition, a calendar page, 
counting by 2's and 5's. Grades 1|-3. 


Mo. 718, BOOK 3. More difficult addi- 
fien and subtraction combinations, 
Zarrying in addition, borrowing in sub- 
traction, 37 easy division and division 
facts. Grades 2-4. 


No. 717, BOOK 2. Addition and sub- 
traction combinations with sums and 
remainders from ten to thirteen, column 
addition, mixed practice, word prob- 
lems. Grades !-3. 


No. 719, BOOK 4. Practice in harder 
multiplication and division facts, harder 
column addition, borrowing three times 
in a single example, use of fractions. 


Grades 2-4. 


order from F, A. Qwen Publishing Co., vansvitte, ny. 
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Six to ten children can play on one plot. The “starter” stands in 
the boundary area of the number-one box, and a child stands in the 
boundary area of each of the other three boxes. The rest of the play- 
ers stand in line ready to come into the game as one goes out. 

Any size ball may be used. Greater skill is developed with a small 
ball. The ball is served by bouncing it, as in table tennis, to one of 
the other three players. It can bounce only once and must hit within 
the square. A line ball is considered an out. 

Player number one starts serving by bouncing the ball to any on 
of the other three players. That player must serve it to another player' 
on the first bounce. He cannot return it to the square from which it 
came. If a player fails to return it properly, or if it doesn’t hit within 
the square, he is eliminated from the game and goes to the end of 
the waiting line. Then the next player moves up to his square in 
turn, and the first child in the waiting line enters to become the 
fourth player. Each time a child is eliminated and a new one comes 
into the game, the server in number-one box starts the game again. 
He serves only as long as he can play without missing. The server 
is eliminated any time that he does not serve correctly or that he 
fails to get the ball back when it is sent to him. When he goes out 
of the game, the number-two player moves up to the number-one 
square to serve, and the other players move up, too. At no time cai 
the ball be served back to the same square from which it came. This 
requires alert thinking. 


TOO MANY QUEENS (KINGS) 


The boys form a large circle. The girls become queens and stand 
inside the circle. One girl is given a ball. She throws it and attempts 
to put another girl out by hitting her. They continue throwing at one 
another until all but one has been hit. That one becomes the queen 
The boys are not allowed to throw the ball. They serve as a wall to 
keep the ball within the circle. As girls are hit they join the boys t 
make the wall. If a ball comes to a boy or leaves the circle, he maj 
pick it up and hand it to a girl for her to throw. 

The game continues with the boys and girls reversing positions. 


WHAT DID YOU SEE? 


The children form a circle. One child is chosen to be the leader 
He walks around the circle and stops by a child. He asks, “What di¢ 
you see?” The child answers, “I saw a pony trotting.” Then the lea¢- 
er trots around the circle and all of the players trot like the leader 
The leader then chooses someone to take his place and he joins the 
ones in the circle. The game continues. Other suggestions for th 
children to see are: a fairy tiptoeing, a girl walking, a boy skipping 
a kangaroo hopping, an elephant walking. 
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(HILDREN all over America, I 
lieve, are hungry for the oppor- 
wnity to engage freely in creative 
it activities. We hear that they 


either. I don’t even have a col- 
lege education. Really, I am a 
poor one to be in charge of an art 
club, but if 1 wasn’t, | wonder 


4 Plea to Teachers for Art Clubs 


Every school should have an 
art club, but most schools do not. 
This is a plea to schools every- 
where. Let’s give children a 


BARBARA AVERY 


change the bus schedules, let’s 
change them. If we need to pay 
teachers to stay after school, let’s 
pay them. But let’s give children 





RNES e interested in rockets and trips who would be. chance to create. If we have to real art experiences! 
t Greely the moon, but these are super- 
t School 


imposed interests developed by 
he comics, television, and adver- 
ising. Children’s real interests lie 
, what they can develop them- 
elves. 
varied | As adults, we should get very 
- Class. fired of playing all the time. We 
Shown Jrelcome work experiences. When 
ey can phildren are pretending to take a 
in the (rip in a rocket they are playing. 
When children have the oppor- 
unity to create something of their 
Tj pwn, they are truly working. 
For two years I have conducted 
+ m art club for children in my 
sighborhood. Anyone can come 
yho wants to, but if he misses 
| wo weeks in a row without a 
od reason, he is no longer a 
eet inember for that term. 
My original idea was to let the 
children do anything they wanted 
0 do, come when they liked, 
eave When they liked, and so_ | 
forth. This did not work very 
well. The child who was pound- 
ng annoyed the child who was 
painting. There was no feeling of 
logetherness in the group. 
We decided to organize the 
club by terms. A term can be any 
length of time. During one term 
everyone may do modeling. Dur- 
ing another term everyone may 
do papier-maiché. Children drop 
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srone| Elementary Guidance 

1e can (Continued from page 6 

. This 


een done for this child, but she 
has accumulated many significant 
understandings which can be ap- 
plied to aiding other children. 


SUMMARY 


stand) Guidance in the elementary 
empts| School is carried on, then, as a ba- 
at one} © part of the daily work of the 
teacher. It is supplemented by the 
specialist who can perform his role 
by working with individual pupils 
or by consulting with individual 
teachers, or perhaps more usefully, 
by working with teacher groups to 
ions. | enable them to better understand 
child behavior. The focus of ele- 
mentary guidance is the individual 
child. The goal is not therapy, but 
self-development. It is more than 
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oca-Cola, too, has its place in a well 
lust good teaching, because it rec- balanced diet. As a pure, wholesome drink, it provides a bit of 


cadet 
at didi °8"!Zes and emphasizes the self- 
at dic de , 
lead- evelopment of the child in addi- 

tion to the increase in skill and 
knowledge. Its concern is to enable 
each child to feel worthy, to release 
his capacity for growth, to come to 
terms with both himself and his en- 
vironment. | 


| quick energy... brings you back refreshed after work or play. It 
contributes to good health by providing a pleasurable moment’s 
pause from the pace of a busy day. COPYRIGHT © 1960, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY. COCA-COLA IS A REGISTERED TRADEMARK, 
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You can raise *500 
or more in 6 days 
this easy way 





Sell famous Mason 
Candies and in 4 to 15 days 
your group can make 
$300 to $2500 


For complete information fill in and mail 
us the coupon shown. If you decide to go 
ahead you don’t risk a cent,—you pay noth- 
ing in advance. We supply on consignment 
your choice of THREE VARIETIES of famous 
Mason Candy. At no extra charge each 
package is wrapped with a band printed 
with your organization’s name and picture. 
You pay after you have sold the candy and 
return what you don’t sell. Candy is sold 
at less than regular retail price. You make 
$12.00 on every 30 sales of our $1.00 box 
(667% profit to you on cost). There’s no 
risk! You can’t lose. Mail in coupon today 
for information about MASON’S PROTECTED 
FUND RAISING DRIVES. 





Mr. Georce H. Rauscn, Dept. TI-3 1 
Mason, Box 549, Mineola, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Please send me, without 
obligation, information on your Fund 
Raising Plan. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Name r 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
! 








Age if under 21 

Address 
Organization 
Phone 

















rere iin | 


— 


Mason Candies, Inc., Mineola, L. I., N. ¥. 
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Teaching Machines 
(Continued from page 32) 


why programs can’t promote both 
perceptual and factual learnings. 


Critics of teaching machines also 
charge that their major support 
comes from outside agencies such 
as foundations, rather than from 
professional educators. Is this criti- 
cism justified? 


It is true that initially much sup- 
port of programed instruction and 
the use of teaching machines came 
from foundations, both govern- 
ment-sponsored and privately en- 
dowed. But considering the special- 
ized nature of the research in this 
field, isn’t such support understand- 
able? Schools, professional educator 
groups, teachers colleges, and even 
state boards of education have not 
had the funds for carrying out this 
type of research and development. 


Educators advocating a broad inte- 
grated curriculum challenge the 
teaching machine on the ground 
that it makes learning a stereo- 
typed, single-track experience. How 
would you answer this criticism? 


I see no reason why a program 
cannot combine the best features of 
the Skinner-type and the Crowder- 
type programs, thereby producing 
a multiple-track program. Such a 
program could contain enough ma- 
terial for the slowest learner and at 
the same time allow faster learners 
to move ahead at their own speed, 
skipping much of the material in- 
cluded for the slower learner’s 
benefit. One of our major research 
questions is to determine which de- 
fects are intrinsic to programing, 
and which are due to misunder- 
standing or facile thinking. Our 
progress at the Center leads me to 
believe that the problem of single- 
track learning is not intrinsic. 


In what areas have experimental 
programs been developed for the 
elementary school? 


Experimental programs for ele- 
mentary school use have been de- 
veloped in reading, arithmetic, 
spelling, vocabulary, English usage, 
French, and science. These rarely 
constitute a “full course” in a sub- 
ject, but rather a “unit of work”; a 
step in the development of a com- 
plete programed course. 


Is any elementary school now using 
teaching machines as a regular part 
of its instructional program? 


Although there are teaching ma- 
chines commercially available and 
some specifically designed for use 
in the elementary grades, I know 
of no school using them as a regular 
part of its curriculum. There are, 
however, a number of schools try- 
ing them out experimentally. 


Do you feel that programed in- 
struction can eventually be applied 
to all areas of the curriculum? 


Certainly to many areas, perhaps 
to all of them. I ought, however, 
to emphasize that this is my belief, 
and not a conclusion substantiated 
by research findings. 


Are you carrying on research to 
substantiate this belief? 


Much of our present experimen- 
tal activity is concerned with devis- 


ing programs in many diversified 
areas in order to determine the 
limitations, if any, that subject mat- 
ter imposes upon the method of 
programed instruction. At this very 
early stage we are cautiously opti- 
mistic Over Our progress, even in 
such an area as teaching how to 
read poetry. 


How does programed instruction 
affect grade placement of present 
subject matter? 


Two concerns have traditionally 
been considered in determining 
grade placement of subject matter 
—the prerequisite information nec- 
essary for learning and the pupil’s 
emotional and intellectual maturity. 
The first concern is clear enough; 
a pupil cannot do long division 
until he understands the division 
facts. But the second is somewhat 
less clear. Should common frac- 
tions be taught before decimal 
fractions? If Shakespeare can be 
taught in ninth grade, can he be 
taught in the eighth or seventh? 
How do we determine when to 
start teaching a foreign language? 

Some early experimenting by 
programers indicates that the ability 
to “transfer” learning techniques 
to new situations may be a more 
dependable criterion than “matur- 
ity” for determining grade place- 
ment of subject matter. In this case, 
educators would actually have at 
their disposal a means for provid- 
ing more definite answers to grade 
placement of subject-matter ele- 
ments. 


How does programed instruction 
alter the role of the teacher? 


Just as the washing machine has 
relieved the housewife of a tire- 
some and endless chore, programed 
instruction can also relieve the 
teacher of a similar chore: the 
teaching and drilling of rote ma- 
terial. 


Is the result likely to be fewer 
teaching jebs? 


Absolutely no. Programed in- 
struction will not make teachers 
superfluous. There is no denying 
that it will demand more of a 
teacher—but at the same time it 
will also make the “more” feasible 
by reducing the drudgery. 


Is it justifiable to label programed 
instruction as a step toward class- 
room automation? 


There has been a good deal of 
talk about programed instruction 
introducing “automation” into 
teaching. Some teachers consider 
this type of instruction cold and 
impersonal—others wonder whether 
they are going to be “replaced by a 
machine.” 

I firmly believe that neither con- 
cern need develop into a problem 
if we recognize the nature of pro- 
gramed instruction. Teachers don’t 
have qualms about using textbooks 
or workbooks. Programs, properly 
prepared, should be simply a better 
way of presenting instructional ma- 
terial. The teacher who is truly in- 
terested in stimulating, motivating, 
and guiding students should have a 
greater opportunity than ever be- 
fore to do these things. As for 
teachers being replaced by machines 





or programed books, |! feel this js 
totally unrealistic. 


Isn’t programed instruction actug 
a form of individualized teaching? 


Yes, indeed. A tutor uses q pu- 
pil’s answer as a basis for the next 
question; so does programed jp. 
struction. The major difference be. 
tween a tutor and a program is that 
the tutor adapts his question to the 
pupil’s answer, while the program 
is carefully constructed to predict 
the response. Thus the question 
built on that response can be 
framed in advance. 


What about cheating? 


Admittedly, it is possible with 
a book-type program. The teaching 
machine eliminates it, since the sty- 
dent cannot see the correct re. 
sponse until he has recorded his 
own. But I wonder if such precau- 
tion is really necessary or even de- 
sirable? If programed instruction is 
properly presented, most children 
realize that it is in their own inter-> 
ests not to cheat. 


How long is a child likely to re. 
main interested in a programed ex. 
perience? For example, would a 
sixth-grader work 20 minutes at a 
time on arithmetic, or longer? 


A pupil should work on a given 
program for a period of time deter- 
mined by his own individual learn- 
ing characteristics. For some, this 
might be a 20-minute period, while 
for others it might be longer or 
shorter. 


Is it on this basis that you claim 
programed instruction is _ ideally 
suited to varied learning rates and 
interest spans? 


Yes. 


If retention is based on association, 
how does the child going through a 
program make these necessary asso- 
ciations? 

By now you probably realize that 
the key to successful programed in- 
struction is the quality of the pro- 
gram. A good programer will build 
these associations into the presen- 
tation. 


Assuming that adequate program- 
ing were available, would a school 
purchase a machine for each child, 
and would there be machines in 
each classroom? 


I would say no to both questions. 
Since programed instruction is not 
intended to replace regular class- 
room activity, there is no need for 
every pupil to have a machine. It 
stead, a room or rooms could be 
set aside for teaching machines and 
programed libraries, and pupils 
would go to these places for theit 
work with programed instruction. 


What about the primary grades? 


For younger children it may be 
more practical to equip each class- 
room with a few machines, so that 
some pupils may work on pro 
gramed materials while others 8° 
on with other work. This arrange 
ment for lower grades would & 
more flexible, and would do awa) 
with the confusion of movint 
young children through corridot 
while classes are in session. 

(Continued on page 116) 
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now ... from The Instructor 


2 popular classroom aids, 


revised and printed in 


a new, larger 13” x 16” size 


Here are 40 pictures for primary 
studies with ten stories and suggested 
activities, Printed on glossy white 
board (13” x 16” in size) in red 

and black, each poster shows four clear, 
sharp photographic reproductions. The 
reverse side presents a Short Story 

and suggests classroom activities. 


Easy to see from every part of the room, 
the posters will serve as motivation 

for language arts activities, for 
initiating a general class discussion, 

for social studies and science units. 
They can be used, too, in the opaque 
projector, or as a bulletin-board display. 


TODAY'S 
WONDERS 
in SCIENCE 
POSTERS 


This is an outstanding collection of 
ten picture-story posters that explain 
everyday scientific marvels. 
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EVERYDAY 
PICTURES 


Every primary teacher will find 
this set a valuable aid for it con- 
cerns activities and scenes familiar 
to most children. 


#557, Each Set $2.00 


A sure-fire hit with children, the 
charts show graphically and dra- 
matically how today’s wonders in 
science function. Printed on glossy 
white board in two colors (five dif- 
ferent color combinations in a set), 
the posters make an eye-catching 
bulletin-board attraction. Featured 
in the set are: 


¢ Jet Propulsion * Sonar 
* Photoelecric Cell * Radar 
¢ Atomic Energy * Diesels 
¢ Television ¢ Plastics 
¢ Rockets * Nyion 


The reverse side of each poster 
contains supplementary text about 
the subject, related activities, and 
suggestions for classroom experi- 
mentation. Just revised, this set is 
an up-to-the-minute science teach- 
ing tool. 


#579, Each Set $2.00 

















F. A. Owen Publishing Co. 
Dansville, New York 


Please send me the following 


Instructor Teaching Aids at once: 


(—0 #557, EVERYDAY PICTURES 
@ $2.00 per set 


(—0 #579, TODAY’S WONDERS 
in SCIENCE Posters 
@ $2.00 per set 


Total Amount of Order ee 


() Payment enclosed. 


Postage Prepaid on Cash Orders. 
Credit Orders Subject to Postage and Handling Charges. 
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School Lunch Learning's 


Orr school lunch program is 
the basis for some real learning 
in my second grade. It involves 
not only information, but lessons 
in democratic living. 

We have a Citizenship Club 
that meets each Friday. The class 
chooses the officers, having pre- 
viously discussed some qualities 
of a good leader. One phase of 
democratic living that we have 
discussed and demonstrated so 
far this year in our club is good 
lunchroom conduct. We have set 
a table to show the proper plac- 
ing of table silver and dishes. We 
have decided that the following 
practices, plus others of course, 
will help keep accidents at a 
minimum, and make the time we 
spend in the dining room much 
happier. 

1. Hold food trays firmly when 
walking. 

2. Avoid unfavorable 
ments about food. 

3. Taste everything. (In this 
way we grow to like many foods. ) 

4. Keep milk bottles in the 
middle of our trays. 

5. Beeak sandwiches 
eating them. 

6. Eat desserts last. 

7. Visit in soft voices. 

8. Wait to be excused by the 
teacher. 

9. Return milk bottles to the 
dish-return window. 

10. Wipe table tops. 

11. Pick up papers from floor 
and tables. 

The menu is written on the 
board each day. We discuss, in 
not too detailed terms, foods that 
have large amounts of protein 
and of carbohydrates, foods that 
are vegetables, foods that are 
fruits, meat substitutes, what the 
word substitute means, and milk 
as a nearly perfect food. 

Then we gather pictures of 
fruits, vegetables, good break- 


com- 


before 





Teaching Machines 
(Continued from page 114) 


Could you give us an indication of 
possible costs? 

Not with any accuracy, for cost 
would, of course, depend on the 
number and type of machine 
bought. 


Would you care to predict how long 
it will be before the teaching ma- 
chine, or at least some type of pro- 
gramed learning, is in general use 
in elementary education? 

I would prefer not to make such 
a prediction at the present time 
The creation of suitable programs 
is difficult and time-consuming. The 
next five years will undoubtedly see 
substantial progress, but I should 
not care to be more specific than 

y 

that. 
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fasts, and lunches. We talk about 
the foods that make a nourishing 
breakfast or lunch. We use our 
pictures to make posters of 
proper breakfasts and lunches. 


This project has involved Eng- 
lish, both oral and written; social 
studies; physical and mental 
health. The time and attention 
given to it have resulted in im- 


SUSIE E. ROBINSON 


Teacher, Second Grade 
Central School, Friendship, New York 


provement in both the children’s 
eating habits and their lunch- 
room behavior. They know some- 
thing about proper nutrition; and 











HORIZONS 
IN EDUCATION 


THE BENEFITS OF STUDY ABROAD Sheagitee | = ' 


Advance copies 
of the newest, most 


comprehensive guide 


to College study 
abroad 
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lunchtime is pleasanter for all. 
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SOON AVAILABLE TO GUIDANCE COUNSELORS, 
DEANS OF ADMISSIONS, AND ALL EDUCATORS: 


153 Universities in 38 countries 
will accept qualified U.S. stu- 
dents. New Horizons in Educa- 
tion gives you the information 
you need to know about these 
educational opportunities 
abroad. 


Here is a pre-publication offer of the 
first book of its kind . . . an illustrated 
guide to the universities of the world. 
New Horizons in Education will not 


SAM'S GUIDE TO THE PRINCIPAL 
UNIVERSITIES. OF THE WORLD 


go on sale to the general public until 
late spring of 1961. But—because of 
its importance to anyone responsi- 
ble for the guidance and direction of 
students in planning their secondary 
and college careers—special arrange- 
ments have been made to put the 
book in the hands of educators in ad- 
vance of the publication date. 

New Horizons in Education offers 
the most up-to-date, accurate facts 
about overseas institutions of higher 
learning which can accept American 
students. Pan American Airways, 
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Secret Elephants 
(Continued from page 92) 


“I can never drive the jeep,” 
complained Ichapoo. “But, yes, I 
must try again.” Ichapoo was wise 
in the ways of the jungle and the 
veldt, but behind the wheel of the 
jeep, he was very scared. This was 
hard for Manuel to understand. 

Manuel! drove a few miles down 


the elephant road. Just over a rise 
in the land, the boys could see chil- 
dren tending some cattle. Rhino- 
ceros birds with little red bills were 
eating ticks off the cattle. They 
fluttered gayly around. Manuel’s 
father kept his cattle inside the 
kraals and dipped them regularly 
for ticks. But nature’s way of fight- 
ing ticks was good, too, thought 
Manuel. 


Now it was Ichapoo’s turn to 
drive. He got behind the wheel. 

“First, turn on the ignition,” in- 
structed Manuel. “No, not that. 
That is for the lights. Here, this 
key. Now, where is the clutch? 
Right. The brake? Ohhhh! That is 
the gas!” 

Ichapoo had put the car in re- 
verse and backed it in a sudden 
circle. Then the jeep stalled—with 


its back wheels on an anthill—two 
feet off the ground. 

Before Manuel could right the 
car, a shadow crossed the wind- 
shield. There stood the hunter. He 
held a gun in his hand and his face 
was angry. His native boys cowered 
behind him. 

“Just take me to that elephant 
herd,” the hunter ordered. “I know 
there is one. These boys which 


Carlos gave me to hunt with do not 
know what I am saying.” 

“What elephant herd?” asked 
Manuel, trying to stall the hunter. 

“The one you told your father 
about last night. I heard you,” 
sneered the hunter. Manuel shud- 
dered. 

“But that herd is sacred!” Manuel 
objected. “Father said you were 
going to hunt lions—” 

The wheels of the jeep slipped 
down off the anthill. 

“We will hunt elephants!” shout- 
ed the hunter. “Let’s go!” And he 
climbed into the back of the jeep. 

Ichapoo stepped on the gas and 
the jeep plunged backward again, 
bumping over the anthill and mak- 
ing another circle. 

The hunter leaped out of the 
jeep. “What are you trying to do? 
Wreck the jeep?” he thundered. 

“Ichapoo is learning to drive,” 
explained Manuel. “I am teaching 
him.” 

“You can’t teach a native any- 





through the cultural councils of 38 
nations and through the airline’s own 
world-wide organization, has deter- 
mined the colleges and universities 
where American students will be 
made to feel at home abroad—while 
adding a new dimension to their col- 
lege education. 


universities where there is no tuition 
fee whatsoever. You will find others 
where the fixed price for student 
meals is less than 50¢; where special 
courses are arranged for American 
students in which instruction begins 
in English and continues until the 
students sufficiently master the for- 
eign language to understand lectures. 


It may be just as important to dis- 
courage some students from attempt- 
ing study abroad as it is to encourage 
others. In the area of foreign study, 
it is important that the students be 
sufficiently mature and qualified for 
such an undertaking. Of course this 
is the special, critical responsibility 
of the guidance counselor. But New 
Horizons in Education will aid im- 
measurably in helping educators ar- 
rive at the right decision. It has all 
the information that will assist them 
in these vital phases of their work: 


1) To help decide if students are 
“foreign college material.”” 


2) To select an area abroad for foreign 


New Horizons in Education pre- 
sents the basic information on all 
these universities in easy-to-use guide- 
book form. It is illustrated with 
photographs and maps of each coun- 
try showing the location and appear- 
ance of the universities. The book 
comes in the same convenient size 
(4% x 614) and in the same simple, . 





New Horizons in Education gives 
you the information needed for 
planning a course, a semester or 
a year at a foreign university. 





© Educational system of each country 
Location and history of each uni- 
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their own studies abroad. For instruc- 
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° Language of instruction been given, the other native boys 


“The opportunity and practicability 





for American boys and girls to en- ° Accommodations degrees, and salary advancement, slipped away. Only the rippling of 
rich their college courses by taking a ® Average costs of food, lodging, extras se 18 ry we a apg nen the high grass showed where they 
year or more in a foreign university ® Student life and extra-curricular Genel Weve  GRNRy G8 Cale had gone. 


is now available but practically un- 
known by those who would be most 
interested . . . the students themselves 
and their parents.” 


part of a teacher’s training and ex- 
perience. 


activities “Now if I can just escape,” 
thought Manuel. He turned around, 
but the hunter pressed his gun 
against Manuel’s ribs. 

“We don’t need those savages,” 
snarled the hunter. “If you do not 
take me to the elephant herd, I will 
return to the trading post and shoot 
your father.” His voice was ugly 
and belligerent. Manuel was terri- 
fied. Perhaps the man was mad— 
affected by the African sun. Manuel 
fumbled with the gears and took 
the car out of reverse. 

The hunter put his gun in his lap. 
Manuel drove down the elephant 
road in the direction they had taken 
yesterday. Perhaps he could turn 
off soon and pretend the herd had 
gone. But as he came to a place to 


© How to enroll 
Pre-Publication offer for Educators only... 
if coupon is mailed before April ist, 1961 


e Credit toward degree in U.S. colleges 


e Common courtesies and local 
New Horizons in Education helps you customs 


c The publishers realize that it is most 
to answer such questions as: 


important for educators everywhere 
to become familiar with the informa- 
tion collected in the book, New Hori- 
zons in Education, before it is made 
available to the public in the late 
spring of 1961. 


We are arranging to rush advance 
copies to educators at the pre-publi- 
cation price of $1.50—and we will pay 
the shipping charges—if the order is 
mailed not later than April 1, 1961. 

To be sure of your copy as soon as 
it comes off the press, simply mail in 
the coupon below. But do it today. 


® How to get there 








“Can I get credit in the U.S. if I 
take a course in Spanish at the 
University of Madrid?’”’ 


“What kind of living conditions 
are available for a girl student at 
the University of Florence?” 





In some countries of Western 
Europe, universities are overcrowded 
and cannot accept American students. 
These are also listed in New Horizons 
in Education, but not treated in de- 
tail. In some other colleges, space for 
Americans is extremely limited and 
admission requirements high. Stu- 
dents must be prepared to wait to 
gain admission. Advance planning is 
therefore absolutely necessary. These 
situations are treated individually in 





“How much is the tuition, food 
and lodging for a student at the 
University of Grenoble—in Amer- 
ican dollars?” 


“If I haven’t enough credits to get 
into State next fall, can I take a 
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Rhythm Band Qnsbuuments 


Easy how-to by Rosalyn D. Wallace 
in Virginia Journal of Education 
to establish or augment your own rhythm band 


Drum-rather big, clean, 
empty drum (had from 
garage). Top is piece of 
old inner tube secured 
with baling wire. 


Drum—muslin laced over 
ends of coffee can. Shel- 
lack muslin ends 3 times. 


Tom-Tom — tympani 
drum head, softened in 
water and laced with 
twine over the ends of 
coffee can. Let dry, then 
shellack lacings. 


Tambourine—drum head 
held in embroidery hoops. 
6 bottle caps, flattened 
and attached to rim by 3 
tacks. 


Cymbals—tops of 2 coffee 
cans. Hammer edges flat. 
Bolt on spools for handles. 


Plate Shaker—2 paper 
plates laced together with 
dried corn in between. 


Cup Shaker—paper cup 
with dried corn in it. 


Cappo—bottle caps with 
holes punched, strung on 
a wire hanger. Twist wire 
together; caps move easily 


back and forth. 


Bells—3 bells sewed on 
circlet of ribbon. 








naan 7 ia, 
Tastes sO good Costs 


Clothespin Whackers—2 
bottle caps, one flattened, 
one regular, tacked to 
clothes pin. 


Toothpowder Shaker— 
red painted toothpowder 
can, filled with dried corn. 


Maracas—2 old light bulbs 
covered with thin strips 
of paper towel. Paste on 
5 layers; allow to dry. 
Then break bulbs by hit- 
ting on cement. Broken 
glass makes rattle. 


Jingle Sticks—2 dowels 
12” long. 2 flattened bot- 
tle caps tacked on end of 
each. 


Rhythm Sticks—2 dowels 
12” long, painted red. 


Sand Blocks—2 blocks of 
wood 3%x3x%”". Sandpaper 
thumbtacked along the 
thin edge. 


Wood Blocks—2 blocks 
of wood 3%x3x%” 


Picket Fence—flat board 
with 8 clothespins nailed 
on upside down. Dowel 
used to play up and down 
“fence.” 


Triangles—6” nail, hun 
from string. 3” nail aul 
as striker. Other triangle 
made of bent metal piece. 
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The ideal treat for busy 
people is Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum. 
The delicious lively flavor gives you 
a little lift. The good, satisfying 


chewing relieves tension. 











perfect 

for your 
vocabulary 
building 


program 
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PICTO-WORD 


Flash Cards 


for 
Kindergarten 
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Primary 
Credes 
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Yes, learning will be fun with PICTO-WORD FLASH CARDS 
.+.and you'll like their simplicity, their many uses in 
your reading-readiness program. On one side of these cards 
you'll find large, clear, appealing line drawings of familiar animals 
and objects. These may be used for recognition games. 


On the reverse «ide of the picture is the name of the animal 
or objects. These words can be used like any vocabulary flash cards. 
Printed on sturdy white board, the cards will withstand constant 
handling. Suggestions for the teacher are included. Each set $1.50. 


Set 1 60 Words from the First Gates Word List 
Set If 60 Words from the First and Second Gates Word List 


—————— 


| _ FA. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., snot, wv. 
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FREE AND INEXPENSIVE MATERI 
YOU WILL WANT TO oORpe 


MADE 
ORDER 





American Indians—A Highlights 
Handbook presenting authentic infor- 
mation about Indians—their homes, 
food, clothing, art, travel, communica- 
tion, and so on; compiled by Florence 
Randall (Highlights for Children, P.O. 
Box 269, Columbus 16, Ohio; $.75). 


Audio-Visual Ideas—<A _ 192-page 
book of audio-visual resource mate- 
rials; describes and illustrates mate- 
rials used in teaching understandings 
and skills; also includes directions 
for making simple audio-visual de- 
vices; compiled by Marie McMahan, 
illustrated by Stella Dickerman (Ben 
Ahlschwede, Public Schools, Battle 
Creek, Mich.; $2.00). 


A Bibliography of Books for 
Children—A listing of quality books 
on a variety of subjects for children 
from 4 through 12 years of age; titles 
are selected on basis of interests, abili- 
ties, and probable appeal to potential 
readers; includes classics and more 
recent titles (Association for Child- 
hood Education International, 3615 
Wisconsin Ave., N.W., Washington 16, 
D.C.; $1.50). 


Birds Are Good Neighbors— 
This booklet suggests ways we can 
help birds, discusses bird habits, and 
includes songs, poems, and interesting 
facts about our birds (National Farm- 
ers Union, Publishers, 1575 Sherman 
Street, Denver 1, Colo.; $.30). 


Developing Children’s Power 
of Self-Expression through 
Writing—Booklet with emphasis on 
written expression as it is developed at 
different grade levels; how to build 
skills, children’s personal and social 
values; evaluation; references for 
teachers and children (Auditor, Board 
of Education of the City of New York, 
Publications Sales Office, 110 Livings- 
ton St., Brooklyn 1, N.Y.; $.45). 


Going to School around the 
World—A photo display set of 
school scenes in 17 countries; includes 
photos (115%4” x 1134”), headings, and 
suggested layout for display; also a 
discussion guide describing major 
educational problems, and what is 
being done to solve them (Public 
Liaison Division, New York Office of 
UNESCO, Room 2201, United Nations, 
New York, N.Y.; $1.25). 


How Good Is Our Kindergar- 
ten?—Evaluative and comprehensive 
pamphlet by Lorraine Sherer; asks 
specific questions such as, “Does Our 
Kindergarten Help Each Child to 
Learn to Think?” and outlines in de- 
tail the vital points which are involved 
in a good program (Association for 
Childhood Education International. 
3615 Wisconsin Ave., N.W., Washing- 
ton 16, D.C.; $.75). 


Instructing Visually Limited 
Boys and Girls—Practical informa- 


BE SURE TO WRITE TO THE ADDRESS GIVEN IN 
EACH CASE. DO NOT WRITE TO THE INSTRUCTOR. 








tion prepared io assist teachers, par 
ents, school administrators, and com 
munity agencies; includes material of 
the integration of these children ing 
regular classes, curriculum, and pro. 
gram administration; illustrated (Ay. 
ditor, Board of Education of the Ciy 
of New York, Publication Sales Ofc. 
110 Livingston Street, Brooklyn |, 
N.Y.; $.50). 


Mending the Child’s Speech— 
One of The Instructor Handbook &. 
ries; designed for the classroom 
teacher without prior speech training: 
provides drills and activities for spe. 
cific speech problems; a special se. 
tion devoted to the stutterer (F, A. 
Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, NY, 
$1.25). 


Pictorial Poster Maps—Each o/ 
the 50 states illustrated in full color— 
17” x 22”; gives word and picture in. 
formation about industries, famous 
people, history, geography, and so on; 
includes an 8-page booklet with ad. 
ditional information, also a state seal 
bookmark (International Visual Edu- 
cational Service, Inc., 300 South Racine 
Avenue, Chicago 7, Ill.; $1.00 each). 


Resource Handbook in Human 
Relations—A 75-page book contain. 
ing descriptions and evaluations of 
nearly 1000 books, films, and musical 
productions, as well as listings of or- 
ganizations working in the human re- 
lations field (The Council on Human 
Relations, 281 The Arcade, Cleveland 
14, Ohio; paper-bound $1.15; rates on 
quantity orders). 


The Self-Contained Classroom 
--This pamphlet describes the self: 
contained classroom and reports prac: 
tices of this type of program now ex 
isting in schools; also explores the 
potentialities of this type of plan (A 
sociation for Supervision and Curricu- 
lum Development, NEA, 1201 Six 
teenth St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C.; 
$1.25; rates on quantity orders). 


Teachers as Students See 
Them —This bulletin, compiled by « 
committee of the Illinois Association 
of Teachers of English, reflects 400) 
student opinions on discipline, clas* 
room skills, friendliness and under 
standing, knowledge of a subject, and 
so on (The National Council of Teach 
ers of English, 508 S. Sixth St., Cham 
paign, Ill.; $.50). 


World Geography Readers— 
Informative paper-covered units abou! 
other lands and people; supplemem- 
tary to geography readers; illustrated 
with photographs, maps, charts; titles 
include “The U.SS.R.,.” “North and 
South Polar Regions,” and “Hawaii 
and Other Pacific Islands” (Educe 
tional Division, Charles E. Merrill 
Books, Inc., 1300 Alum Creek Drive 
Columbus 16, Ohio; list price $2 


each ). 
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Have You Seen 
These 23 Recent 


GABON—DAHOMEY and many other new Republics? 


if not, your map is obsolete. CRAM’S new BIG 53” 
wall map of Africa is the very latest and up-to-date. 


Send for NEW Catalog No. 93, showing many other new maps and globes. 


School and Library Division 























730 E. WASHINGTON STREET 
INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 


| 





_~GEORGE F. CRAM CO. 























One of the world's largest publishers of 
juvenile books has openings for manufac- 
turers’ agents to call on schools only for 
its new educational division. Please reply 
to Box 540, Dansville, New York, giving 
references, area now covered, and line or 
lines now handled. 








Don’t miss 
the 
unforgettable 
pleasure 
of an 


vacation 


Ontario is a big land 
with big excitement, 
rugged beauty, fish 
filled lakes and exciting 
cities. The more you 
like a refreshing 


- ~- 
- \ 
outa 
vacation, the more - 


yo 
you'll love Ontario. 
Pe srs 


Province of Ontario, Department of Travel and 


Publicity, Parliament Buildings, Room 380A 
Toronto 2, Canada 

Please send me full information on holiday in 
Ontario. | am particularly interested in 

NAME 

ADDRESS..... j ; 
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| LEARN AT HOME. M ir 


EASTER | 
CATALOG 
Sacred Music 


Also Plays ¢« Helpers 
Pageants « Cantatas 


WRITE FOR FREE COPY 
RODEHEAVER HALL-MACK CO. 


257 Ninth St., Winona Lake, Ind. 
—BE A READER OF THE LEADER—. 
Order your subscription today. | 
THE INSTRUCTOR, Dansville, N.Y. | 
ADVANCE Your Knowledge in 


PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 
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§ UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 
Dept. 531, 2000 So. Michigan, Chicago 16, II. 
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Piar Teacher's Normal Course 
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Secret Elephants 


Continued from page 117, 


and hornbills were feeding on grass 
and seeds. On and on he drove. A 
flock of carrion birds rose like a 
cloud from their feast on the body 
of a dead animal. Perhaps some- 
thing this hunter had shot. Oh, why 
did his father cater to these hunt- 
ers? Perhaps it was because they 
saved the villages from the attacks 
of lions. 

Insects swarmed around Manuel’s 
face. Perspiration rolled down his 
back. He was very thirsty. The 
hunter drank from a water bottle, 
but he did not offer to share with 
Manuel. 

Suddenly, Manuel had a thought. 
He would take the hunter to the 
wart hogs instead of the secret ele- 


phants. 
Part 1V—Desperate Hour 


Manuel stopped the jeep. “We 
must walk from here,” he said, “so 
the elephants will not hear us com- 
ing.” 

He led the way to the second 
bluff. They climbed it and looked 
down. 

“There are wart hogs here now!” 
Manuel tried to sound surprised in 
an attempt to deceive the hunter. 

“Were elephants here yesterday?” 
asked the big man. 

“Yesterday elephants were in the 
water,” answered Manuel. He did 
not say that they were half a mile 
down the river. Perhaps the hunter 
would be satisfied killing a fierce 
wart hog. At least the noise of such 
a shot would alarm the elephants. 
The hunter stared at the ugly 
beasts below, but he did not shoot. 

Manuel could hear faint elephant 
sounds coming from down _ the 
river. Suddenly there was a slight 
movement in the brush beside them 
What could that be? Oh, he hoped 
it wasn’t an elephant. 

Just then a big mamba snake 
rose up before them, swaying on its 
tail. It hissed, its tongue flying back 
and forth wickedly. Manuel quickly 
crouched behind the hunter. 

The hunter did not move. Was 
he brave or just ignorant of the 
mamba? Suddenly he shot off the 
snake’s head. He pushed Manuel in 
front of him again. 

“What are you scared of, boy? 
The snake is dead,” sneered the 
hunter. Then, “I hear elephants.” 
He pushed his gun in Manuel's ribs 
again. “They are this way.” 

As though in a_ nightmare, 
Manuel stumbled forward. Why 
hadn't the hunter stayed and shot 
wart hogs? Perhaps the elephants 
would be alarmed at the shot at 
the mamba. They plunged on 
through the thick vines and brush 
Manuel heard a familiar squeal. 


“What was that?” hissed the 
hunter. They stopped and waited. 
Some baboons screamed from a 


tree as they jumped from limb to 
limb—their black paws grabbing 
the branches. Then they disap- 
peared, their pink bottoms showing 
through the green. 

“Perhaps it was the baboons,” 
said Manuel. 

Just then, a young elephant 
cavorted out of the brush. Manuel 
gasped—it was the baby elephant 











Ceramichrome prepared ceramic col- 
or has been especially formulated for 
classroom use. They have been com- 
pared to fine tempera in their smooth, 
brushable consistency, mixing quali- 
ties, and unmatched versatility. This 
similarity provides an easy transfer of 
known art methods to the ceramic 
field. All Ceramichrome colors, un- 
derglaze and glaze, may be one-fired 


and will inter-mix to obtain inter- 
mediate hues. The many features 
“built in" to every Ceramichrome 


product insures successful ceramic pro- 
grams "from Kin- 
dergarten to Col- 
lege." Send to- 
day for your free 
copy of the in- 
formation packed 
booklet, 

“Teach Ceramics 
The Easy Way." 





‘chhomg 


INCORPORATED 


Ti-1 Dept., School Division 
15215 SOUTH BROADWAY 
GARDENA, CALIFORNIA 





VERSATILE! 














FULL COLOR 
* 


L 


A RAINBOW OF COLORS eee 
8°X 10, 6X8 & 4S" EVER-CHANGING 
ASSORTMENTS OF VARIED SUBJECTS, 
SCENICS, ANIMALS, HUMAN INTEREST. 












START A LOW-COST 
[REINICHESS 80x 542 + GOSHEN IND) picrupe FILE eee 





Interesting! 
that’s 


MAINE 


Teachers tell us Maine va- 
cations provide fun and edu- 
cation. The Vikings landed on 
Maine’s famous seacoast in 
1000 Pre-Revolutionary 
block houses and forts still 
stand. The Benedict Arnold 
Trail winds through beautiful 
lake and mountain regions. 
You can visit famed art gal- 
leries, mineral fields, museums, 
homes of great authors and 
statesmen. 

While on this “Heritage 
Tour” you'll enjoy delicious 
Maine lobsters, Broadway 
stars at summer theatres, un- 
forgettable scenery, swim- 
ming, boating, antique shops 
and excellent accommoda- 
tions at moderate prices. 

Plan now. Write for GGT 
Vacation Guide. Maine Vaca- 
tion Service, 1209 Gateway 
Circle, Portland, Maine. 


Name 


Address 





City on — State 


i 


L.— Maine Department of Economic Dovelopmont oad 
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of yesterday. Behind the little fel- 
low came the cow elephant—slow- 
ly and silently. 

The hunter was taken by sur- 
prise. He just stood and gaped. The 
baby elephant came fearlessly up to 
Manuel and rubbed his ears against 
Manuel’s jacket. Then he reached 
his trunk into his pocket and found 
the bag of peanuts. 

“Don't hurt him. I fed him yes- 
terday,”” Manuel said softly. 

The cow elephant stood watching 
nearby—her trunk erect. 

“He’s too little to shoot,” said 
the hunter as he raised his gun at 
the cow elephant. Manuel sucked 
in his breath in horror. At the 
movement of the gun, the baby ele- 
phant let out a startled squeal. 

The big cow lunged forward 
with her trunk high. She charged at 
the hunter in a half circle. Her 
ugly eyes were aflame with hate. 

Manuel crouched behind the 
young elephant. The baby elephant 
rubbed his ears against Manuel's 
shoulder and whimpered. He was 
frightened, too. 

The hunter shot but missed the 
cow elephant. Crash! She brought 
her trunk down on top of the 
hunter's head with a resounding 
“whack!” 

The hunter dropped to the earth. 
Manuel crouched near the baby 
elephant. Then the huge cow 
trumpeted to her child, and, shov- 
ing it ahead of her, she went with 
it down to the river. 

Manuel quickly climbed a tree to 
watch them. He saw the elephants 
as they left the river, disappearing 
into the jungle. 

Suddenly there was a soft whistle 
trom below. There was Ichapoo. 
He had discarded his cotton clothes 
and was covered only with colored 
stripes painted on his body. He 
carried a bow and arrows. Behind 
him were the other native boys. All 
were painted. All had arrows. They 
glowered at the limp hunter. Now 
Manuel understood. They would 
never have let the hunter live if he 
had shot the elephant. 

Manuel climbed down the tree. 
“Help me carry the hunter to my 
father,” he said. 

Ichapoo grudgingly helped put 
the unconscious man into the jeep. 
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“Here’s my report card, Dad... 
and one of yours I found at 
Grandma’s.” 
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The natives disappeared into the 
jungle, and Ichapoo and Manuel 
drove home. 

Carlos and Maria listened to the 
awful story! Carlos examined the 
hunter sprawled in the back of the 
jeep. 

“He is not yet dead. His skull is 
cracked, but he may recover,” said 
Carlos. “I will send for the police. 
They can take him to a hospital 


and forbid him to return if he re- 
covers. He is a troublemaker!” 

The desperate hour was over. 
Never again would Manual be as 
frightened as he had been on the 
bluff with the hunter. 

“Manuel, will you teach me to 
drive your jeep now?” asked Icha- 
poo with one of his rare smiles. 

“Yes, but only if you put on 
some clothes!” laughed Manuel. 


Far away in the jungle came the 
trumpeting of a bull elephant. The 
secret elephants were leaving. 

Manuel left Ichapoo to dress. He 
backed the jeep around to the front 
of the trading post and honked the 
horn. 

“Hurry, Ichapoo. You must learn 
to drive forward—not backward!” 
Manuel shouted. The two boys 
howled with laughter. 











Help students reach new peaks of reading performance— 


regardless of present achievement levels 





the family of BRA a 


MULTILEVEL LEARNING MATERIALS 


an exciting individualized reading instruction program 


accommodates individual difference j abil- 
ity... each student progresses as fast and as far as his own 
learning rate and capacity will take him. 

motivates toward better reading performance... stu- 
dent reaches achievement goals at his own rate, feels respon- 
sible for his own success and competes only with himself. integrates easily into curriculum... as an individualized 
requires no special teacher training . . . technique can developmental reading program; as a 1 part of the language 
be quickly mastered with instructions in Teacher’s Hand- arts prem to improve spelling, vocabulary, and word 
book which describes programs and adaptations. attack skills; or to stimulate further independent reading. 


3 in reading achieves lasting improvement of skills ... student gets 


ietenaive practice, firmly reinforcing skills learned. 


allows teacher more time for individual attention 
largely self-administering by each student. 


e a:8 






SRA READING LABORATORIES /or grades 4 through 12 


reading grade levels ranging from 2.0 through 7.0. 

b For average 5th grades, advanced 4th grades or slower 6th grades. Twelve 
reading grade levels ranging from 3.0 through 8.0. 

© For average 6th grades, advanced 5th or slower 7th grades. Twelve reading 
grade levels ranging from 4.0 through 9.0. 


a For average 4th grades, advanced 3rd grades or slower 5th grades. Twelve 
Habe | 


Designed particularly for use in Grades 7, 8, and 9; may also be used in Grades 
a 10, 11, and 12. Ten reading grade levels ranging from 3.0 through 12.0. 
_ Designed particularly for use in Grades 10, 11, and 12. For advanced use. Con- 
‘ , tains materials to build listening-notetaking skills. College Prep Edition can 
a also be used in advanced 9th grades and as refresher course in first year 
college. Seven reading grade levels ranging from 8.0 through 14.0. 


HIE a 





IV. 


READING LABORATORIES CONTAIN 140-150 
Power Builder Reading Selections (longer reading 
selections) and Rate Builders (short, timed selec- 
tions to build reading speed and concentration); 
7-12 Listening Skill Builders; Student Record Book, 
in which the student charts his own progress (1 
Record Book is required for each student); and 
Teacher's Handbook. All materials sturdily con- 
structed to withstand prolonged classroom use. 


FREE With ANY 3 READING LABORATORIES 








SCIENCE RESEARCH ASSOCIATES, INC. 
259 East Erie St., Chicago 11, Illinois Dept. IM-2 

Please send the following SRA multilevel reading materials: 
lla lab(s), No. 3J-1500 @ 49.50 WW iiiia lab(s), No. 3J-2000 @ 49.50 
lib lab(s), No. 3J-2600 @ 49.50 __ IVa lab(s), No. 3J-2200 @ 54.50 
lic lab(s), No. 3J-1900 @ 49.50 ana _RFU set(s), No. 3J-2300 @ 29.50 
Stude ont Ret cord Books for Reading Lé abs ll a, b, ¢, é Il! a: @ 39¢ each for 1-99 
extra copies; 100-499 copies, 37¢ each; 500-999, 35¢ each; 1000 or more, 33¢ each. 
Student R wend Books for Reading ab \Va: @ 45¢ each for 1-99 extra copies; 
100-499 copies, 43¢ each; 500-999, 41¢ each; 1000 or more, 29¢ each. 
Student Record Books for Reading for Understanding; @ 25¢ each for 1-99 
extra copies; 100-499 copies, 22¢ each; 500 or more copies, 19¢ each. 
_copies for Lab lla, No. 3J-1510 


ideal learning aid 
supplement to 
reading laboratories 


READING FOR UNDERSTANDING 


A self-administering learning-thinking 
program for grades 3 through 12 
Helps students achieve the real purpose 
of reading—that of understanding the 

ideas and meanings words convey. 


READING FOR UNDERSTANDING SET 
contains 4,000 practice paragraphs to 
challenge verbal ingenuity and thinking 
flexibility; Placement Test to determine 
each student's correct starting level; Stu- 
dent Record Book in which the student 
charts his own progress; and Teacher's 
Handbook to describe program fully. 











_____copies for Lab Illa, No. 3J-2010 
ee copies for Lab lib, No. 3J-2610 ____copies for Lab IVa, No. 3J-2210 
—________ copies for Lab lic, No. 3J-1910 copies for RFU, No. 3J-2310 
_______ PORT-A-LAB(S) No. 3J-2008. $5.95 each, purchased separately. 
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48 «54 Filmstrip Series 





YOUR 
ALL FILMSTRIP SERIES ARE IN FULL COLOR...IN PRIME CONDITION! eal*lellels 0 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films makes this first-time-ever offer to better acquaint you with these F 


effective teaching aids. To get your free filmstrip series . . . a $48 or $54 value, shown in the box EITHER '@) 5 
to the right . . . all you have to do is send for and preview three or more of the filmstrip series THESE TWO 
listed on these pages. Simply circle your preview selections on the attached, postpaid order form, 

along with your free filmstrip series selection, then mail the card. You must preview complete FILMSTRIP 
series; individual filmstrips do not qualify toward this special offer. Filmstrip series on preview SERI ES 


not returned within ten days will be billed according to your directions on the order form. 
Limit one free filmstrip series per preview order. Offer expires April 30, 1961, so hurry! F RE F j 
All filmstrip series with NDEA symbol available under the National Defense Education Act. nn © 
















FILMSTRIPS FOR PRIMARY GRADES FILMSTRIPS FOR MIDDLE GRADES 
Kindergarten through third grade Fourth grade through sixth grade 














9020 

ARITHMETIC FOR 
BEGINNERS, Series I! 
(Ea. strip approx. 30 fr.) 
The Tea Party; Duck Eggs; 
The Circus; Roy's Number 
Friends; The Storekeepers. 
Series of 5 filmstrips, $30 


8080 
TRANSPORTATION 
(Ea. strip approx. 49 fr.) 
Transportation in the Past; 
Highway Transportation; 
Rail Transportation; Water 
Transportation; Air Trans- 
portation; Travelin Spa 
Series of 6 filmstrips, $3 
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8140 


ART IN THE 
CLASSROOM 

‘Ea. strip approx. 49 fr.) 
Ne Make Designs with 
Needle and Thread; We 
Nork with Paper and Scis- 
sors; We Print Designs and 
Victures; We Work with 
Papier Maché; We Work 
with Clay; We Make Stick 
>uppets. 

Series of 6 filmstrips, $36 
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7720 8320 7689 . 8040 9130 8410 - 
THE SCHOOL PRIMARY SCIENCE LIFE ON THE FARM SCIENCE AT WORK SPANISH EXPLORERS THE EARTH AND ITS 
COMMUNITY (Ea. strip approx. 48 fr.) (Ea. strip approx. 45 fr.) (Ea. strip approx. 49 fr.) OF THE NEW WORLD NEIGHBORS IN SPACE 
(Ea. strip approx. 45 fr.) Night and Day; The Sea- Milking; Gathering Eggs; Magnets; Electricity; (Ea. strip approx. 45 fr.) (Ea. strip approx. 48 fr) A 
The New Pupil; Our School; sons; Our Weather; The Feeding the Animals; Hay- Sound; Light; Machines; Balboa; Pizarro; De Soto; Astronomy Through the fi 
School Helpers; Our Job in Air; The Earth; The Night ing; Picking Fruit; Picking Chemical Change. Cortes; Ponce de Leon; Ages; Our Earth; The 


School; Part of the Team; Sky. Vegetables. Series of 6 filmstrips, $36 Coronado. Moon; The Sun; The Solar 
School Courtesy. Series of 6 filmstrips, $36 Series of 6 filmstrips, $36 Series of 6 filmstrips, $36 System; The Stars. 
Series of 6 filmstrips, $36 Series of 6 filmstrips, $% ‘ 


< t 
Meat is not the ly kind of food thet 
comes from orimols Most of our milk 
comes trom cows 








7700 8180 8420 8340 9100 7500 
THE HOME COMMUNITY SERVICE FOOD LIFE IN EARLY OUR PUBLIC UTILITIES PREHISTORIC LIFE 
COMMUNITY (Ea. strip approx. 48 fr.) (Ea. str prox. 43 fr.) AMERICA (Ea. strip approx. 52 fr.) (Ea. strip approx. 55 fr.) 
(Ea. strip approx. 45 fr.) Our Library; Our Fire De- K of Food; Where Food (Ea. strip approx. 52 fr.) Electricity for the Commu- Discovering Fossils; The 
Our Family to the Rescue; partment; Our Police De- Comes From: Getting Food Life in New Amsterdam; nity; Telephones for the Story Fossils Tell; Tha 
Family Fun; Keeping Busy; partment; Our Post Office; Ready for Market; Keeping Life in Plymouth Colony; Community; Gas for the Coming of Reptiles; The 
Helping Mother and the Our Health Department; Food from Spoiling; The Life in Early Philadelphia; Community; Water for the Rise of the Dinosaurs; Tr 
Family; Brothers and Sis- OurParks andPlaygrounds, Food Store; Food for Good Life in Old Santa Fe; Life Cc ty; Waste Dis- umphs of the Dinosaurs} 
ters; Growing Us Series of 6 filmstrips, $36 Healtr in Early Midwesi; Life in t il for the Community; Age of Mammals. 
Series of 6 filmstrips, $36 Series of 6 filmstrips, $36 Early Car Public Tra yrtation for Series of 6 filmstrips, $36 

Series of 6 filmstr $36 the C inity 

Ser mstrips, $36 


| tach = 4 miles 








9010 7760 8120 8840 8520 7480 
ARITHMETIC FOR THE NEIGHBORHOOD SHELTER BEGINNING GRAMMAR LEARNING THE EARTH AND 
BEGINNERS, Series 1 COMMUNITY (Ea. strip approx. 49 fr.) (Ea. strip approx. 49 fr.) TO USE MAPS ITS WONDERS 
(Ea. strip approx. 30 fr.) (Ea. strip approx. 48 fr.) Houses of Long Ago; Why Words That Nar Things: (Ea. strip approx. 47 fr.) (Ea. strip approx. 50 fr.) 
Pedro and His Sheep: Get- Robbie's Neighborhood; We Need Houses; Kinds of Words That Show Action; Reading Directions on The Story of Rivers; The 
ting Acquainted with Num- Different Neighborhoods; Houses; Tools and Materi- What Is a Sentence?; Maps; Measuring Dis- Story of Underground We 
bers; How Many?; Let's Sharing with N hbors; als for Building Houses; Words Used Instead of tances on Maps; Locating ter; The Story of the Aif, 
Play Numbers; Re niz- N hborhood Workers; Parts of a House; Men Who Names; Words That De- Places on Maps; Reading The Story of Ice and Gl 
Numbers; Taller? Pla We All Owr and Build Our Houses scribe Tt 1s; Words Tell- Physical Maps; Reading ciers; The Story of Mout 
Shorter? Larger? Smaller? Out of the Neighbort j Series of 6 filmstrips, $36 ing How, When, Where; Political and Economic tains; The Story of Vo 
Ser of 6 $F; Series of 6f $ U Punctuation Marks; Mar Studying an Area canoes. 
Writ ( rsation, Through Maps Series of 6 film strips, $8 
Series of 8 filmstrips, $48 Series of 6 filmstrips, $36 
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7om Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 


n You Preview Any Three ! 


PEOPLES OF THE WORLD 
Middle Grades 

















These superb \Qdaur DisNEY 


filmstrips available only from EBF 


knowing Crockett’s 





ed and chmbed down 
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7820 

G READINESS AMERICAN FOLK HEROES 

grades) (middle grades) 

strip approx. 29 fr.) (Ea. strip approx. 52 fr.) 

9 Places; Going Shopping; Miles Standish; Johnny Appleseed; 

gtothe Country; Going Down- Davy Crockett; Mike Fink; Sam 

Going to the Zoo; Playing Houston; Wild Bill Hickok; Buffalo ( 
: . Ateneo ‘ ' a. 9 

munity Helpers; All Kinds of Bill; Kit Carson, inatindek ancl tetinn 4 Getinne 5 





8960 y 
CENTRAL EUROPE 


strip approx, 50 fr.) 
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U.S. REGIONAL GEOGRAPHY 
Middle Grades 








DUTHEASTERN 





p approx. 50 fr.) 
| Environment; 
and History; Agri- 
Industry; Com- 
Life and Culture. 
of 6 filmstrips, $36 


FAR WESTERN 
TES 
strip approx. 53 fr.) 


Rs of 6 filmstrips, $36 





MIDDLE STATES 
Strip approx. 50 fr ) 
ural Environment; 
ble and Histo ory; Agri- 
hure; Indus stry; Com- 
ree; Life and Cult 
Fes of 6 filmstrip , $36 













ral Environment; 
ple and History; Agri- 
wre; Industry; Com- 
be; Life and Culture. 





Jiure, 





8440 

THE SOUTHWESTERN 
STATES 

(Ea. strip approx. 55 fr.) 
Natural Environment; 
People and History; Agri- 
culture; Industry; Com- 
merce; Life and Culture. 
Series of 6 filmstrips, $36 


8460 

THE NORTHEASTERN 
STATES 

(Ea. strip approx. 50 fr.) 
Natural Environment; 
People and History; Agri- 
culture; Industry; Com- 
merce; Life and Culture. 
Series of 6 filmstrips, $36 





8480 

THE NORTHWESTERN 
STATES 

(Ea. strip approx. 50 fr.) 
Natural Environment; 
People and History; Agri- 
culture; Industry; Com- 


merce; Life and Culture 
Series of 6 filmstrips, $36 





and the Sea; Rural Belgium; The 
Rhine River 


Series of 6 filmstrips, $36 





8570 

MIDDLE EAST 

AND INDIA 

(Ea. strip approx. 50 fr.) 
Bombay, Gateway to India; 
Village in India; Pakistan, 
East and West; Along the 
Rivers of Iraq; Mountain 
and Desert in Syria; Village 
and City in Turkey. 

Series of 6 filmstrips, $36 


8600 

MEXICO AND 
CENTRAL AMERICA 
(Ea. strip approx. 50 fr.) 
Ranch in Northern Mexico; 
Town and City in Mexico; 
Farmers of Mexico; People 
of Guatemala; Costa Rica, 
the Rich Coast; Panama 
and the Canal. 

Series of 6 filmstrips, $36 


8560 ' 
SOUTH AMERICA— 
EASTERN AND 
SOUTHERN LANDS 
(Ea. strip approx. 51 fr.) 


Farmers of Argentina; 


Ranch and City in Uru 


yuay; People of Paraguay; 
Desert to Forest in Chile; 


Amazon Village; New Cof 
fee Lands of Brazil. 
Series of 6 filmstrips, $36 





8590 

SOUTH AMERICA— 
ALONG THE ANDES 
(Ea. strip approx. 49 fr.) 
The New Venezuela; Moun- 
tain Farmers of Colombia; 
Along the Equator in Ecua- 
dor; Inca Lands in Peru; 
Highland People of Bolivia; 
Pan-American Highway. 


Series of 6 filmstrips, $36 





8900 

MEDITERRANEAN 
EUROPE 

(Ea. strip approx. 49 fr.) 
Farmers of Portugal; Po 
Valley and the Alps; Two 
Spanish Towns; People of 
Yugoslavia; Rhone Valley 
in France; Villages in 
Greece. 

Series of 6 filmstrips, $36 








8770 

CANADA: 

PEOPLE AT WORK 

(Ea. strip approx. 48 fr.) 
Fishermen of Nova Scotia; 
Villages in French Canada; 
Farm and City in Ontario; 
Wheat Farmers of Western 
Canada; Vancouver and the 
Western Mountains; Log- 
ging in Canadian Forests. 
Series of 6 filmstrips, $36 


(Ea. strip approx. 50 fr.) 
The American Prairie; The 
American Buffalo; Prairie 
Dogs; The Mountain Lion; 
Coyotes and Other Prairie 
Animals; Birds of the 
Prairie, 

Series of 6 filmstrips, $36 





9180 

WONDER TALES 
(primary) 

(Ea. strip approx. 50 fr.) 
Adventures of Paul Bun- 
yan; Casey at the Bat; Brer 
Rabbit Runs Away; Willie, 
the Operatic Whale; Pedro, 
the Little Airplane; Susie, 
the Little Blue Coupe; Little 
Toot; Johnny Fedora and 
Alice Bluebonnet. 

Series of 8 filmstrips, $48 





8780 

THIS IS YOU 

(middle grades) 

(Ea. strip approx. 50 fr.) 
You the Human Being; You 
and Your Five Senses; You 
and Your Eyes; You and 
Your Ears; Your Senses of 
Smell and Taste; Your 
Sense of Touch; You and 
Your Food; You the Living 
Machine. 

Series of 8 filmstrips, $48 





ws;Roy's Toys; What's Wrong? Series of 8 filmstrins, $48 VALUE : : 7 , 8400 legan 8610 8670 
of 9 filmstrips, $54 VALUE ore Austrian 7 People of THE VANISHING STORY CLASSICS FANTASY STORIES 
est Germany; The Netherlands PRAIRIE (middle grades) (primary) (primary) 


(Ea. strip approx. 50 fr.) 
Snow White and the Seven 
Dwarfs; Pinocchio; Bambi; 
The Tar Baby; The Laugh- 
ing Place; Bongo; Mickey 
and the Beanstalk; The 
Three Little Pigs. 

Series of 8 filmstrips, $48 





8790 

SAFETY TALES 
(primary) 

(Ea. strip approx. 50 fr.) 
I'm No Fool with a Bicycle; 
I'm No Fool with Fire; I'm 
No Fool in Water; I'm No 
Fool as a Pedestrian; I'm 
No Fool Having Fun; How 
to Have an Accident in the 
Home. 

Series of 6 filmstrips, $36 





gunn aun AD ; 


é 
oe 





8860 

SPACE AND THE ATOM 
(middle grades) 

(Ea. strip approx. 49 fr.) 
Man Becomes an Astrono- 
mer; Man and the Moon; 
Man Learns to Fly; Man in 
Flight; Manin Space; Flight 
Into Space; Flight Around 
the Moon; Flight to Mars; 
Man Discovers the Atom; 
Our Friend the Atom. 
Series of 10 filmstrips, $60 


© Copyright Wait Disney Productions, World Rights Reserved 








(Ea. strip approx. 50 fr.) 
Alice in Wonderland; Cin- 
derella; Durnbo; Ferdinand 
the Bull; Ben and Me; The 
Little House; Morris the 
Midget Moose; Lambert 
the Sheepish Lion. 

Series of 8 filmstrips, $48 


8280 

THE LIVING DESERT 
(middle grades) 

(Ea. strip approx. 48 fr.) 
The Great American Des- 
ert; Survival in the Desert; 
Mammals of the Desert; 
Reptiles of the Desert; 
Small Creatures of the 
Desert; Plant Life of the 
Desert. 

Series of 6 filmstrips, $36 


8550 

THE ARCTIC 
WILDERNESS 
(middle grades) 
(Ea. strip approx. 50 fr.) 
The Northland; Rodents of 
the Northland; Marine 
Mammals of the Northland; 
Arctic Foxes and Wolves; 
Wolverines and Weasels of 
the Northland; Birds of the 
Northland. 

Series of 6 filmstrips, $36 








IMPORTANT: / 


BRITANNICA FILMS 


For detailed descriptions of the mate- 
rial offered here, please refer to your 
current EBF Filmstrip Catalogue. If you 


do not have our catalogue, let us know 
and we'll send one at once. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


1150 Wilmette Avenue, Wilmette, Illinois 


In Canada: Encyclopaedia Britannica Films (Canada) Ltd. 
67 Kipling Avenue South, Toronto, Ontario 


BE 
) 
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Miss HELEN FULTON, 


Director of Language Arts for the 
Spring Branch Independent School 
District, writes: 


“The strength in our reading program can be attrib- 
uted to the solid foundation which the McKee Readers 
provide. Good achievement has been evidenced in many 
ways. Teachers who teach in the system for the first time 
are elated in finding children reading so well. Parents 
continually express their pleasure in their children’s 
ability to read. The median score for each grade on the 
reading test of the Stanford Achievement Test is well 
above the national norm. For the last four years the median 
on the Iowa Silent Reading Test (given to sixth graders 
at the end of the sixth grade) has risen from 8.3 to 8.7. 

“Teachers are most enthusiastic over the many teach- 
ing aids and tests that are available. Children enjoy the 
stories and articles included in the program. All these 
evidences point toward quality teaching with quality 
materials.” 


THE INSTRUCTOR, March 1961 





Mis From Every Dir ection, 


reports of outstanding performance 
on reading tests 


j 


” from ) 


SPRING BRANCH, TEXAS 


IN 1848, FIVE FAMILIES first settled along the Salt Gra 


Trail to found a community which was later named Spring 
Branch. Where once there were cattle trails and large farms 


you will now find busy thoroughfares, housing projects, a 
modern shopping centers. In this bustling suburb of Housts 
you will also find an excellent school system where, as Wi 









RING 
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Fulton notes below, a strong basic reading program bring the res: 


great satisfaction to teachers, pupils, and parents. 





MISS HELEN FULTON has been with the Spring Branch Independent 
School District for seventeen years and has served as Director of 
Language Arts for the past ten. She is past President of the Spring 
Branch Teachers Association and is the State Community Service 
Chairman of Delta Kappa Gamma (educational honor society). 
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PRING BRANCH SCHOOL 























Left — Bendwood Elementary School is typical of the architectural 
plan used in the construction of the fifteen schools in the Spring 
Branch Independent School District. 


@ Elementary libraries are a part of every architectural plan. 


@ An elementary consultant directs the activities, book purchasing, 
etc. Each library is staffed with volunteer P.T.A. ladies who handle 
the mechanics of checking books in and out. 


Below — Learning to read begins early in Spring Branch. Getting 
Ready, the reading readiness book, is taught during the second 
semester in kindergarten. Free reading is a natural outgrowth of 
good instruction. These youngsters demonstrate their avid interest. 







Bottom — Miss Carolyn Bell and her second-grade class read 
On We Go in the Reading for Meaning Series. Stories like “Noodle” 
and “Snipp and His Brothers” are convincing proof for Spring 
Branch children that learning to read is fun. 





ADING ACHIEVEMENT ] 
AY, 1960 


The results of a naticnally standardized me 
reading achievement test administered to 

grades one through eight in the eighth 
month show that the median score for By 
each grade is from six to eighteen months — 
above the national norm. 
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SCHOOLS USING Reading for Meaning can count on superior results! 
Stories that capture the child’s imagination 

form the setting for a vigorous skills program. 

Right from the start the pupil is taught how to identify words 
without the teacher’s help and thus, 

right from the start, the pupil experiences the excitement that comes with 
success in reading — the cornerstone of all education! 


READING FOR MEANING 


Grades 1-6 McKEE * HARRISON - McCOWEN ° LEHR 





HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
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RAV 
BIRO 


with a 
happy group 
touring 
by club coach! 


Many departure dates during 
your vacation or sabbatical 








This is the ideal way to see and study 
Europe... guided and looked after by 
a well-informed Tour Conductor... 
with 20 or so friendly, interesting com- 
panions...comfortably ensconced in a 
luxurious club coach. 

Teachers who have taken these 
Percival Tours are ecstatic about the 
good times they’ve had. Many have 
taken several tours, to different coun- 
tries. They’ve found such exciting ma- 
terial and stimulation for their work 
as educators. 

Percival itineraries take you to the 
most worthwhile places. You see fa- 
mous “sights” and also get an intimate 
insight into the history of Europe. 

Nor is Europe the whole story. Mr. 
Percival arranges many tours of the 
Middle East and Around the World, 
too. Here are exotic experiences for 
you...bizarre costumes, quaint cus- 
toms, strange foods and such a differ- 
ent way of life! (Some portions of 
your journey here are by car, some by 
plane, some by coach.) 

You'll find much to reflect upon just 
reading about the Percival Tours by 
Club Coach. Your Travel Agent can 
furnish the newest Percival booklets. 
Or send along the coupon for a per- 
sonal response from Percival. 





About 20 congenial Harold Percival, 
people travel with you travel expert for 
in a luxurious Percival over 33 years, ar- 


Club Coach. ranges choice ac- 
commodations at 
moderate prices. 
. 

coemeennene FREE LITERATURE-~~-------~ 
PERCIVAL TOURS, INC. R 31 


183 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 

712 S. Curson Ave., Los Angeles 36, Calif. 
224 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, Il. 

Tell me about those Club Coach opportunities 


to study (] Europe [) Middle East 1) Around 
the World. 


Name. 





a 


tn 


City. a ae 














TEACHERS 


@) WANTED @) 


Crandon Courts, a quiet, well-managed and 
finely equipped motel with Summer rates low 
enough to tempt the wise. 
Located on a tropical island but connected to 
the mainland by a scenic causeway. A short 
drive to the University of Miami by car for 
those taking summer courses 
Pool and Beach Club, telephone and TV in 
every air-conditioned room. 
Don't gamble with vacation weather when it 
is perfect here 

ur ‘‘Efficiency'’ apartments assure you of 
modest expense while enjoying winter luxury 
at summer low prices. 
Write for full particulars. 


Crandon Courts 
Key Biscayne Miami 49, Florida 
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Help Your Pupils Develop 
Creative Thinking 


NORMA SLAVIT 


In THIS age of facts and figures, 
supersonic speeds, and further- 
ing our quest for knowledge, how 
many great writers and poets 
have we produced? The experts 
tell us that this generation has 
come forth with great scientists 
and mathematicians but not near- 
ly so many great authors as pre- 
vious generations can claim. 

Our aim as teachers is not to 
produce budding authors, but we 
do have a responsibility to teach 
“the whole child.” By interject- 
ing collective writing of poems 
and stories now and then, you 
will find a refreshing new attitude 
toward all learning. 

When you allow your young- 
sters to search their imaginations, 
to “dream out loud,” you will 
find a beautiful transformation 
taking place in your class. You 
will find your pupils “deep-sea 
diving” and bringing up pearls of 
thoughts and emotions. 


Approach and Stimulation 


One lovely warm day the class 
attention for some reason shifted 
to our large picture windows. As 
one child let in the cooling air, 
I asked the class to relax and tell 
just what Jim had let through the 
window. 

“Oh, that’s easy,” said Barbara, 
“he’s let in some cool air, and 
this room can sure use it.” 

“But listen carefully. Is any- 
thing else coming in through the 
window?” I continued. 

“Why, I hear sounds,” mar- 
veled Beth. 

“I hear a bird chirping some- 
where out there,” Bill announced. 

“Sit "way back in your seats 
while I darken the room and tell 
me if anything else is coming 
through the window,” I asked as 
I closed the blinds. 

“I think I can smell something 
sweet like some kind of flowers,” 
said one boy excitedly. 

“You're right,” agreed Susan, 
“and I smell a sort of grassy 
smell, like grass that’s just cut.” 


Creative Expression 


Now I moved to the blinds and 
raised them to the top of the win- 
dow so that the class could take 
a look outside. We are fortunate, 
since we have a beautiful view 
from our window. I’m sure my 
children had seen this view many 
times before, but never with so 
much awe and enthusiasm as at 
this moment. I asked the boys 

EDITORIAL NoTE: The activity de- 
scribed was carried on while Mrs. 


Slavit was grade chairman and teacher 
at Trinity School, New Rochelle, N.Y. 


and girls to look as long as they 
wished, and as soon as a thought 
or words came into their minds 
to raise their hands and tell me. 
“Roving hillside, flowers, butter- 
fly, leaves, mother nature... .” 
as fast as the words came I placed 
them upon the chalkboard, until 
finally everyone in the room had 
given me many suggestions. 

“Rest your eyes for a moment,” 
I told the class. “I’m going to 
play some very soft music while 
you look over the wonderful 
words and thoughts you have 
given me. Perhaps you will come 
up with a sentence or two by the 
time the music has finished.” 

It was almost as though they 
were in a spell of creativity. How 
wonderful to see even my slow 
learners beaming from ear to ear, 
so eager to tell me how they had 
put their thoughts together! 

Up came the waving arms. As 
the children gave me a sentence 
I wrote it on the chalkboard. 
Some children were able to give 
me a complete thought in verse, 
while others helped to complete 
an idea that some other child had 
begun. 

“You know,” said Bruce, “if 
we can only put these rhymes to- 
gether in some sort of order that 
makes sense, we'll have our own 
poem.” 

And that is exactly what they 
proceeded to do. It was the time 
when we usually have arithmetic, 
but no one could break the spell 
of such free-flowing responses. 
No one wanted to stop until we 
had collectively arranged and re- 
arranged our sentences until they 


Pronouns ' 
Do Make Sense _ ‘| 
















Directory of Ho 
Book Publishers (Con 
ee pages 22-23, and 4 
(See pag 8) ken hom 
Allyn & Bacon, Inc., Route 9W, Eng, § notes fron 
wood Cliffs, N.J. The child 
Benefic Press, 1900 N. Narrag be 
Ave., Chicago 39, Ill. ould 
Cornell Maritime Press, Box jw§yould not 
Cambridge, Md. 11, A’ 
Department of Elementary - 
Principals and National School Pysieeding P' 
lic Relations Association, NEaf., instru 
1201 16th St., Washington 6, D¢ ng : 
Dodd, Mead & Co., Inc., 432 Park A, gnome W! 
S., New York 16, N.Y. chicks. E 
D. C. Heath & Co., 285 Columbus Ay§ |: k stal 
Boston 16, Mass. chic 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 2 Park St., Ba. 
ton 7, Mass. Final Oute 
New York State Council for Child 
173-53 Croyden Road, Jamaica Our p! 
Frenkiin Watts, Inc., 575 Lezing} 8 5" 
ranklin atts, Inc., 575 Lexin . 
Ave., New York 22, N.Y. Sm} morning 


John C. Winston Co., 1010 Arch & port on 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. sJass trie 


lems wh 
Pupil 
were in some sort of order which} °P# 





appealed to our ears. ay & 
Here is the reaction of a stimy * body 
lated class: ae of | 
MOTHER NATURE uild 2 


As I stood beneath a grandfather chicks. 


tree her thi 
I looked at the world. and j}in their 
looked back at me. The | 


Mother Nature was everywhere} also set 
I looked; sixth-gI 
She was the birds that chirp, and open tl 

I saw her in a brook. hi 
chick | 
I saw her in some flowers red heir fi 

their 

and blue, 
Pink and yellow, every hue. — | port 
She was a butterfly so pretty and] grader 
sweet, doctor 
Who sang around my head and] young 
danced around my feet. 
I saw how fast she makes the} Evalua 
wind go, Thr 
I listened to her blow and blow] 4. 
and blow. 


She blew this song right to my he 

ear; , 
And these are the very words || ‘aw! 
heard so clear. a 
and ¢ 


When you return to your sub-] of th 
ject areas after such an experience, 
you find a new glow and spirit 
which enhances the learning in} Litt 
any curriculum area. You will 
have stimulated your class not 
only to do some creative writing, 
but to be creative thinkers. M 


he 

mo 

ALETA ROBERTS SLATER the 

ing 

Richard called to Richard’s sis- Richard called to his sister. “! a 
ter. “Richard can’t find Richard’s can’t find my sweater,” he said. on 


sweater,” Richard said. “Did 
Richard’s sister have Richard’s 
sweater?” 

Richard’s sister replied, “Yes, 
Richard’s sister did have Rich- 
ard’s sweater, but Richard’s sister 
does not have Richard’s sweater 
now, for Richard’s sister took 
Richard’s sweater to the cleaners 
for Richard this morning.” 

Confusing, isn’t it? Now say 
the same thing, using pronouns, 


“Did you have it?” | 

His sister replied, “Yes, 1} wa 
did have it, but I do not have it 
now, for I took it to the cleaners} Be 
for you this morning.” 

Comparing the two ways of| ™ 
saying the same thing should\ ¥' 


throw light on the importance of | ™ 
pronouns. Children may like to “ 
make up other pronounless par 5 
graphs to use as tongue twisters. 

Fun, as well as good practice! n 
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Hatching Chicks 
(Continued from page 64) 


ken home, the teacher insisted on 
jotes from parents giving approval. 





The children decided the chicks 
ould be taken in pairs so they 


Box jgfyould not be lonesome. 
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11. A discussion about care and 
eding prompted a lesson on writ- 
ing instructions which could be sent 
yome with each child who took 
chicks. Each also received enough 
thick starter to last two weeks. 


Final Outcomes 


Our project didn’t end with find- 
ng homes for the chicks. Each 


"Tl morning the new owners gave a re- 


sort on their progress, and the 
dass tried to solve any care prob- 
ems which developed. 

Pupil interests varied according 
io capabilities and backgrounds. 
Bobby was most concerned with 
ihe chick’s wing spread in relation 
io body size, and the scientific mix- 
ure of food. Another boy began to 
yuild an outdoor coop for his 
chicks. One girl convinced her fa- 
her that they could raise chickens 
n their large back yard. 

The few eggs which did not hatch 
also served a useful purpose. Some 


[sixth-graders asked permission to 


open them to find out how far the 
chick had developed. They shared 
their findings with classmates, and 
reported the results to the third- 
graders. Perhaps future nurses and 
doctors were among these serious 
young scientists. 


Evaluation 


Throughout the school, we felt 
this had been a stimulating and re- 
warding project. Not only had the 
thirty third-grade families been 
drawn closer to school, but hun- 
dreds of others became interested 
and even involved in some phase 
of this hatching project. 


Little Bear and the Coming 
of Spring 
(Continued from page 44) 


Mama Bear looked at the North 
Star. “Hush!” she whispered. “It is 
hot spring yet. Go back to sleep.” 

So Little Bear curled up beside 
his mother and went back to sleep. 

Another week passed and Little 
Bear awoke again. He looked 
around. He could see nothing but 
darkness inside the cave. He rolled 
over and poked his mother. Then 
he stood up and walked to the 
mouth of the cave. He looked at 
the night sky. The moon was com- 
ing back now and the wild geese 
were flying. 

Little Bear walked back into the 
cave and poked his mother again. 


“Mama,” he said softly. There 
was no answer. 
“Mama,” he called again. Mama 


Bear opened her eyes. 

“Mama,” asked Little Bear, “the 
moon is coming back now and the 
wild geese are flying. Is it spring 
now?” 

Mama looked at the North Star. 
“Hush!” she whispered. “It is not 
Spring yet. Go back to sleep.” 

Little Bear curled up beside his 
mother and went back to sleep. 





Still another week went by and 
Little Bear awoke again. He looked 
around. He could see nothing but 
darkness inside the cave. He rolled 
over and poked his mother. Then he 
stood up and walked to the mouth 
of the cave. He looked up at the 
night sky. There was a full moon. 

He ran back into the cave and 
shook his mother. 

“Mama,” he called. 


Mama Bear opened her eyes. 
“Mama,” he said, “the moon is 
full. Is it spring now?” 

Mama got up slowly and walked 
with Little Bear to the mouth of the 
cave. They looked up at the sky. 

Mama Bear saw the group of 
stars called Little Bear in the sky. 
“See the Little Bear in the sky?” 
she whispered. “The Little Bear in 
the sky is like a clock that teils the 


time of the year as it turns about 
the North Star. 

“When the Little Bear seems to 
lie on its back with its legs in the 
air and its tail tied to the North 
Star, it is spring. Now it is spring. 
So now you may go and play in 
the woods.” 

Little Bear was very happy! He 
ran past the pussy willow, past the 
lake, and into the wood to play. 





have it—if the one near you 
doesn’t, please write to 
Sanford’s, Bellwood, Il. 





Paste jars, paste brushes and other classroom needs that 
children really like, always help make things go smoother. 
The new Sanford non-breakable paste jar is in bright 
red with animated kangaroos on label and cap. Each 
kangaroo is on a pogo brush. This illustrates the action 
of the Pogo Brush which slides up and down in the cap so 
the last vestige of paste can be picked up by the brush 
from the bottom of the jar. Be sure Sanford’s Paste in the 
unbreakable jar is on your adoption list for next fall. 


Tell every child to get this new non-breakable jar. Jar 
shown above is actual size—only 39c. Most stores now 


PASTE JARS THAT 


= one less worry for teacher 


Sambords 


~ Ng 


A new 
formula 
paste p 


A triple 
strength 
aper glue 





‘feute Cups, Too! 





Kangaroos on “Pogo Brushes” identify 
the new unbreakable paste jars 


They tickle a child’s fancy, make it fun to buy and use 
Sanford’s Paste in the unbreakable jar 


—one for each desk. 
Order the new Sanford’s 
Freshie Paste Cups #659 


in unbreakable plastic from 
your school supply house 
when you buy your 
pints or quarts of paste. 
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1961 


UNIVERSITY OF 
WASHINGTON 


The Centennial Year 


COMPLETE CURRICU- 


LUM: Seminars, Work- . 


shops, Institutes. Spe- 
cial programs in Class- 
ics, Languages, Home 
Economics, Mathemat- 
ics, Physical Education, 
Science 


EDUCATION: Compre- 
hensive curriculum for 
basic certification, ad- 
ministrators' creden- 
tials, undergraduate & 
graduate degrees 


LIBRARIANSHIP: Pro- 
fessional and teacher- 
librarian courses 


DISTINGUISHED Resi- 
dent and Visiting Fac- 
ulty 

RECREATIONAL 


TOURS to Northwest 
areas 


FULL QUARTER 


June 19-August 18 $105.00 


FIRST TERM 


June 19-July 19 


SECOND TERM 


July 20-August 18 $ 77.50 


NO ADDITIONAL FEES FOR 


NONRESIDENT STUDENTS 


FOR INFORMATION WRITE... 


IRECTOR, SUMMER QUARTER 
NIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 
SEATTLE 5, WASHINGTON 


wes 


CCCCCCHWV]@Mééttttr 





$ 77.50 


WWM 


YY 
ZZ 


WY 


“by 





For Travel...Study...Fun 


WORLD'S FINEST 


SUMMER PROGRAMS: 


...Now accepting application 


ENJOY PROFESSIONAL GROWTH on one of the world’s 
finest 6 week summer programs... share the companion- 
ship of interesting men and women from all over the 
globe... go on inspiring sightseeing trips, social and 
leisure events... study, if you wish, under a distin- 
guished faculty of an international University... all for 
as little as $474! 


2 EXCITING PROGRAMS TO CHOOSE FROM 





OFS URW 3. RG A 


SUMMER SESSION 
Famous, University of 


HAWAII 





1961 Summer Session, University of Hawaii in 
beautiful, Honolulu, Hawaii. Includes 22 planned 
outside activities ...tropical Island trips, cruises, 
beach and dinner parties...a wide selection of 
courses for credit. . . Waikiki Beach hotel accom- 
modations ... truly the outstanding. program to 
our 5Cth State. 


SIX WEEKS FROM $569 
(including trans-pacific fare) 











SUMMER SESSION 
Fascinating, University of 


MEXICO 





—— he 
a ont Ty 
1961 Summer Session, National University of 
Mexico in modern, enchanting Mexico City on the 
most beautiful campus in the world. Includes 16 
planned outside activities...weekend sightseeing 
trips, colorful bullfights, native art and pyramid 
culture...complete selection of courses in Spanish 
and English... finest resort accommodations with 
kitchen facilities available...an exceptional foreign 
travel vacation. 


se 


SIX WEEKS FROM $474 
(including all transportation from U.S. 
gateway city) 











APPLY NOW! You leave via major airlines in 
mid-June. Return early August. But, we urge you 
to act now! Mail coupon for your 1961 Bulletin and 
Application for the Summer Session you choose. 
Or write, Dr. Robert E. Cralle, Director, University 
Study Tours, 2275 Mission Street, San Francisco 
10, California. 

T Free! 3-1-1 

| 20-page illustrated Summer Dr. R. E. Cralle, Dir. 
| Session Bulletin and University Study Tours 
| Application Information 2275 Mission Street 
[) HAWAIL [) MEXICO San Francisco 10, Cal. 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

! 


Please send to: 
FU00NG cneemensee: 


Address —— 





City __ Zone State 


School 

Do you have friends to go with you? Have them 
write us. We'll be happy to send all the wonderful 
information. (Space for married couples, too.) 
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The University of Oslo, in Norway's capital city, is making 
effective bid for English-speaking teachers in its Internatiog 
Teachers Institute. Like other Scandinavian countries, Nory 
has pioneered new paths in education and in such fields as meg 
cal care, public health and the family. The Institute gives anj 
sight into these advances, while the general Summer School i 
troduces students to Norway's economic, political, and so¢ 
development and to its progress in cultural fields. Details g 


available in the United States—from Admissions Office, 
International Summer School, Northfield, Minn. 


An expanded Summer Quarter program during the University of 
Washington's Centennial Year offers varied opportunities for pro- 
grams of study on both graduate and undergraduate levels. The Col- 
lege of Education has scheduled workshops in Teaching the Gifted 
Child, School Administration, and Adult Education, also a special 
training program for teachers of the deaf. New courses in the School 
of Librarianship will include a course on automated systems, super- 
vision of public school library systems and library methods analysis. 
Also courses in mathematics, science, speech, and television have been 
planned especially for elementary and secondary teachers. 








SESSION 


Over 1,000 
GRADUATE and UNDERGRADUATE COURSES 
ADVANCED STUDY WORKSHOPS 
PROFESSIONAL INSTITUTES 
* 
FACILITIES of HIGHEST QUALITY 


LIBRARY RESEARCH LABORATORY 


FIRST TERM 
June 12—July 15 


SECOND TERM 
July 17—August 19 
. 


RECREATIONAL and CULTURAL ACTIVITIES 
Music Lectures Plays 
Fishing Golf 


Museums 


Swimming Tennis 


For Bulletin write 
Dean of Summer Session, 714 Johnston Hall 


UNIVERSITY of MINNESOTA 
MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINNESOTA 
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A new Four-Week General Session, July 3-29—beginning 
e and ending early—is one of the outstanding features of 
. 1961 sol ane program for elementary school At the University of Nyy Boulder, ANNOUNCING 
teachers and administrators at The University of Wisconsin. a summer-long Creative Arts Program— 
A Designed especially for professional people, the Four-Week drama, music, art, and lectures—fills stu- THE SECOND 
“ Session offers courses in Music in the Elementary School, Ele- dents’ leisure time indoors. There is = 
: mentary School Curriculum, the Gifted Child, and Principles a Mountain Recreation Program in the 
@) of neler and Evaluation in Education. : get ag ng of ee YEATS INTERNATIONAL 
Two Four-Week sessions on the Education of Exceptiona ries, bus drives, week-end camping, 
Children, June 20-July 14, and July 17-August |, are also of mountain climbing, and other activities. SUMMER SCHOOL 
special interest. More than 800 courses are listed for un- 
The Eight-Week General Session, June 20-August II, fea- dergraduate and graduate students. The SLIGO . IRELAND 
tures courses in Elementary School Social Studies, Reading, pes summer “_ ne — a 16 and 
cience, Mathematics, Speech, and Language Arts. ends Aug. 25. Two five-week terms are 
making . Highlighting the 1961 UW Summer Session credit offerings scheduled and, within the same period, AUGUST 12 - 26, 1961 
tena for school administrators is a special two-week Seminar in two three-week terms. A Curriculum 
S, Now School Administration. Workshop extends frorn June 26 to July Shits Ridiiinie abiceitialend 
is as meg For a copy of the complete 1961 Summer Sessions Bulle- 21. ion seas ss rallllin 
ves anid tin write, Dean L. H. Adolfson, Summer Sessions, The Univer- ne uid cepeneaiay 
School j sity of Wisconsin, Madison 6, Wisconsin. Listings continued on Page 132. to study the life and works of 
wall Ireland's great poet, W. B. 
rice, Od Spearfish in the South Dakota UNIVERSITY OF OSLO—————_ bier v9 countryside which 
untain region, the Black Hills : iiss ee pair ois gn inspired him. 
achers College provides two For elementary teachers, a Seminar in ix weeks: July 1 to Augu ' . 
if s—June 12 July 14 and July Creative Activity and a Seminar in . Pri om in — oe plate 3 ip 
. . rite: ission . Os rn n s 
‘ August 18, with workshop pro- Child Development are featured by mtd 4 a oe a Sshts Ses l Ladies, a a 
ams during the second session in the College of Education at Bradley 
|. : Mie” , ’ asieansaianieeiniaaneitantaasal place for two weeks. They will 
Conservation and Health University, Peoria, Ill. Included also 
d a is Gebianss ont Goes cover every aspect of the career 
| ucation. In the area are Mount are courses in “ , and writings of W. B. Yeats. 
| shmore National Memorial, the ing, The Exceptional Child, and Re- 
k Hills Passion Play (at Spear- medial Reading. For several years, ac- The Extra-Mural Program will 
‘ |, the Black Hills Round-up (at cording to Kermit Johnson, the Sum- include performances of Yeats’ 
: lle Fourche), Deadwood's "Days mer Session Director, Dean Leo G. plays, readings of his poems, 
‘ :'76," and the famed Homestake Bent of the College of Education has and visits to neathy plese of 
ld) Mine at Lead—with the Bad- directed an Economic Workshop interest associated with Yeats. 
—__—hrds not far away. which appeals to elementary and sec- There are excellent facilities 
ondary teachers. First term, June 12- close by for golf, swimming, 
July 17; second term, July 18-Aug. 20. and sea- or river-fishing. Low- 
cost tours of the magnificent 
Opportunities for growth and development in educational a can be easily 
leadership—of special value to elementary teachers—are ged. 
offered by the State University of lowa during summer ses- Tuition Fees are $27 per week. 
sion classes from June 14 through August 9. The University You may attend for one week 
Elementary School (from junior primary through sixth grade) or twe. 
will be in session for six weeks of the summer session's eight 
weeks, to aid in training teachers, supervisors, and adminis- Accommodations are available 
trators. Workshops are provided in Music, Speech Education, y in the Sligo Grammar and High 
Libraries, the Gifted Child, Teachers of Trainable Mentally a School at $18 per week, includ- 
PS Retarded, School Building and Site Planning, and Human al le" ing meals. Hotels and Guest 
Relations and Mental Health, and a Seminar for School Ad- — ; ae . Houses also available. 
ministrators. For details, write the College of Education, SUNMM ER 
State University of lowa, lowa City, lowa. Ss Ess i oO AS For full information write to 
s The Secretary, Yeats Interna- 
Stimulating study under distinguished tional Summer School, 12 
A Workshop in Phonics that will faculty. Stephen Street, Sligo, Ireland, 
19 fet break in on your summer is of- To one eager to become proficient in Outstanding Lecture Series. or mail coupon below. 
ted by Monmouth College. The the use of Spanish, or gain a knowl- ren ge a | suucacusansaessensoscceson 
pates, June 19-23, leave the major edge of Spanish-American Culture, Sahnensine caaidenan tails * peeatuine ! To: Irish Tourist Office, : 
part of the vacation period clear. the International Academy of Spanish to classrooms. ' 33 East 50th St., . 
” the workshop will be conducted by at Saltillo, Mexico, offers much. This PLAN TO ATTEND ‘ New York 22, N.Y. ' 
IS Pharles E. Wingo and Mary Hlet- is the official name of the Summer FULL 10-WEEK SESSION 4 Please send me: . 
0, co-authors of Reading with Session of Saltillo State Teachers Col- JUNE 16- AUGUST 26 § (.) Full details of the 2nd Yeats ; 
honics, and other experts will be lege, where U.S. students and teach- First 5-Week Term, June 16-July 21 ' ~~ peed School, Aug. 12- § 
roup leaders. During the week a ers of Spanish gather each year. For aatihtinmean 21 5 ¢ ¥ dels et et es 
ip is made to Nauvoo, Ill., famed two hours daily every student prac- Second 5-Week Term, July 24-August 26 ' tion on Ireland. 4 
’s an early headquarters of the tices the language with an individual Second 3-Week Term, July 24-August 11 ' bets : 
Mormons. For further information, tutor. Miss Mary Wise, M.A., Box 141, acne 
= address Department of Education, Zion, Ill., is registrar. After the ses- For Bulletin and More Information : Street a . 
—_ (Monmouth College, Monmouth, Ill. sion, a 12-day escorted trip may be Write Today to Dean of Summer Session © chy Saate : 
= taken—including Mexico City and 3 McKenna Bidg. Donaooesoaooossosoosorscosd 








= other places that are especially worth UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO ENJOY A COMPLETE TOUR OF IRE- 
sad visiting. BOULDER rane SUMMER SCHOOL. 
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Persons familiar with Ireland and the 
Anglo-lrish Literary and Dramatic 
Movement welcome the news that fol- 
lowing the great success last year of the 
First Yeats International Summer School 
a second school has been scheduled for 
1961. Again there will be two one-week 
courses August |2th through !9th and 
August 19th through 26th, as well as 
courses covering both weeks. For ap- 
plication forms and full details on this 
Second International Summer School at 
Sligo, Ireland, honoring the achieve- 
ments of William Butler Yeats, famed 
Irish poet and dramatist, write to C. J. 
Walsh, Irish Tourist Office, 33 East 50th 
Street, New York 22, New York. 


Summer 


Study... 


Between May 31! and August 
26, a full semester of summer 
study in Audio-Visual Commu- 
nications is possible at Indiana 
University. Included are two 
short sessions, with a regular 
session between them, each of 
which may be arranged for 
separately if desired. For de- 
tails of AV courses and a bul- 
letin of the Summer Sessions, 
write to Director, Audio-Visual 
Center, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Ind. 


The University of Denver's 1961 Summer Session will cover a 
period of nine weeks from June 19 through August 18. A 
series of short intensive courses and workshops, varying in 
length from two to seven weeks, is provided for those persons 
who can devote only brief periods of time to summer study. 
These workshops and short courses are available in the fields 
of education, art, business, librarianship, music, radio- 
television, speech, and theatre. Additional courses in educa- 
tion and related fields are designed to augment the regular 
academic program, to meet the current needs of teachers 
and administrators and to provide specific courses essential 
to certification and other special requirements. 













QO! sessions 








STUDENT-STYLED 


Complete registration in advance 





No more standing in lines - no more “lost weekends” 





New Four-Week General Session beginning late and 
ending early... July 3-28 


Eight-Week General Session... June 19-August 11. 
Final registration on Monday. Classes begin on Tuesday 








More classes in the cool of the morning 





New courses and conferences in special areas 





A simplified fee schedule. More lakeshore housing 





Write Dean L. H. Adolfson for your copy of our new illustrated cat- 
alog. You can use the handy coupon in the back of this magazine. 


i] ©) (6) SUMMER 


SESSIONS 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN * MADISON 


w 
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Cc 
ne THIRD ANNUAL f Ara 
$e ' in E 
aS PHONICS WORKSHOP | #7 
is? 4 
Ae x : ress 
Ss d ris 
= ve Monmouth College, Monmouth, Ill., June 19-23 4 Es 200 
7, cy» An Educational Service for the Teaching of Reading |}hy two 
Lt} | The Education Department of Monmouth College announces the workshop mumbling 
in Phonics for the summer 1961. Workshop Personnel: Charles E. Wingo and A logic 
Mary Hletko, co-authors of “Reading with Phonics" and group leaden, , round-tl 
experts now engaged in teaching or supervision throughout the country, |fyhich of | 
Attendance at Previous Workshops— ars back | 
210 teachers from 22 states attended the 1959 workshop and 215 from 29 states were in attend | ical : 
ance at the 1960 workshop. 4 log : 
Instruction and Demonstration— was the I 
Leaders primarily instruct and demonstrate for small groups of Kindergarten and Primary teachers farewell 
in the application of the 44 basic speech sounds employed as perceptual skills needed in teaching d . 
beginning reading. Techniques and procedures are provided for up-grading speech sound skills in |f \eis, of cc 
the upper grades and high school. The fit 
Travel: By bus, train, or air (via Galesburg airport) 
$65.00 fee includes registration, instruction, meals, lodging, and trip to Old Nauvoo. Byrd Sct 
eee * Historical Sites: Old Nauvoo, Homes of Mark Twain and Carl Sandburg, also Mississippi oram wit 
iver drives. 2 
For serthen itomnation write Charles E. Wingo, Professor of Education and Director of Phonics || CI0SS Ple 
Workshop, Monmouth College, Monmouth, Illinois. my own 
to help tl 
BRADLEY UNIVERSITY aS 
Offers a wide variety of courses in the following areas both on the undergraduate and other ¢ ! 
graduate levels. my frien 
EDUCATION BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 7 . 
INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION ENGINEERING found in 
LIBERAL ARTS AND SCIENCE FINE AND APPLIED ARTS No. 2. A 
A WORKSHOP IN SPEECH 0. 4, 
Six semester hours credit may be earned in each of the five-week sessions. Indian | 
FIRST TERM—JUNE 12-JULY 15 SECOND TERM—JULY 17-AUGUST 19 Delhi, Ir 
For additional information write ¢ 
DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSION, BRADLEY UNIVERSITY, Dept. 1, PEORIA, ILL. oe 
the firs 
Brunswi 
BLACK HILLS TEACHERS COLLEGE gram c 
Spearfish, South Dakota World. 
Summer College in the Mountain Vacationland of the West same Ce 
1. Practical courses to meet needs of elementary and secondary teachers. ent one 
2. Cost... Tuition, Fees, Board, Room . $145.00 per five week term. av be 
3. Individual Recreation . . . Stimulating Professional Experiences. may 
First Term... June 12... July 14 Second Term . .. July 17. . . August 18 |] stitute 
WORKSHOP PROGRAM .. . Health Education, July 24 . . . August 4 New Je: 
Conservation Workshop—aArt Colony, August 7... August 18 To c 
For additional information and souvenir catalog write you mi 
Russell E. Jonas, President, Black Hills Teachers College, Spearfish, South Dakota || the pox 
given | 
membe 
THE STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE Father’ 
JULY 3 — AUG. 9 SALTILLO of the 
MEXICO : 
facts < 
Fifteenth INTERNATIONAL ACADEMY nent, o 
SESSION for elementary and high school The C 
teachers. Conversation with individual interes 
tutor. Spanish lectures repeated in English | \'>¢rs!.arts and science Hf CHOOSE FROM their ¢ 
at another hour. Vacation attractions. | ton Campus, Black HillsSci- J 109 OFFERINGS permit 
Pleasant mountain climate. Room and | fP<° Station, S.D., and sovaht b 
oney Rock, Wisconsin. Air- aught by annou 
board in hotel or homes. conditioned library and sci- Regular Faculty gram 
hall; well equipped labo- 
All-expense plans. Credits accepted in U. S. tatories. Special work in SESSIONS groun 
° - * . h ining, Grad 
Mary F. Wise, Box 141, Zion, Illinois | Scvccior Theology, and Con. JUNE 13 T0 | and o 
: ° t f Music; also In- 
(Registrar in charge of enrollments) saleuna at Missions, = AUGUST 18 | song « 
ATTEND 2, 4, 6, 8 OR 10 WEEKS Ha 
You'll enjoy the friendly, Christian atmosphere on Alt 
= all three of Wheaton’s summer campuses. preset 
. . = SEND FOR FREE BULLETIN side ¢ 
Temple Unive rsity a Write: Director of Summer School, Dept. 31 IN the sc 
= WHEATON COLLEGE - Wheaton, Illinois FIRS 
SUMMER SESSIONS - fel 
= ad 1 
= 
FOR 1961 _| AUGUSTANA COLLEGE—| ° s 
= finale 
A wide selection of graduate and under- 2 were 
graduate courses is offered to teachers, = SUMMER SCHOOL back 
school principals and superintendents. = = 
THREE SESSIONS WILL BE GIVEN =| -—Rock Island, Illinois : 
Seeder tone 6 elites. tens solitons econ? I June 12 to July 21 og 
, t , , a wi 
Friday, une 23 , to Friday, August Friday Aug 25 = une ovuly wou 
str = P . 
He sag aol P ag od 2 = aay = Choice of 52 courses; top-ranking -- 
Sam.to2p.m. |9amto2pm. [9am to2p.m = faculty; beautiful 76-acre campus , 
Saturday, June 2 = near Mississippi River; low living sible 
vem © Wam, =] costs in college dormitories. O 
Foreign studytours are offered in French, Music, = SWEDISH SUMMER SCHOOL trod 
Art, Education, History, and Social Welfare. 3 IN SWEDEN: Spend six weeks ™ 
For further information write or visit = in Sweden learning the language, ot 
DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSIONS = literature and customs. - 
. . E WORKSHOPS in: Problems of OZ 
Temple University = the Handicapped Child; Economic T 
Broad St. and Montgomery Ave. = Education. the 
Philadelphia 22, Pennsylvania = Write for Free Catalog ma‘ 
Office Hours S Director of Summer School Jan 
Daily: 8:30 a.m. to 4p.m. Saturday 9 a.m. to 12 Noon 2 Augustana College Cor 
= Rock Island, Illinois 
LTT TTT TTT TTTTTTTU TTT TTTULTTTL TTT TUTTI co — the 
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Around the World 
in Eighteen Minutes 
(Continued from page 66) 


girls dressed in Japanese kimonos 
jid a routine with fans, followed 
by two boys performing judo and 
umbling acts. 

A logical locality to visit next on 
, round-the-world trip was Hawaii, 
which of course brought the travel- 
as back to the United States. And 
, logical song to sing in conclusion 
was the Hawaiian song of hello or 
farewell, “Aloha Oe,’ enhanced by 
leis, of course. 

The fifth-graders of Richard E. 
Byrd School concluded their pro- 
sram with the Indian Junior Red 
Cross Pledge: “I pledge to care for 
my own health and that of others, 
to help the sick and suffering, espe- 
cially children, and to look upon 
other children all over the world as 
my friends.” (This pledge may be 
found in The Indian Junior, Vol. I, 
No. 2, April 1959, published by the 
Indian Red Cross Society of New 
Delhi, India.) 

EDITORIAL COMMENT: Last year, 
the first six grades of Arco School, 
Brunswick, Georgia, gave a pro- 
gram called “Hands Around the 
World.” They “visited” some of the 
same countries and several differ- 
ent ones. Their program numbers 
may be used to supplement or sub- 
stitute for the ones chosen by the 
New Jersey girls and boys. 

To conclude the entire program, 
you might like to consider using 
the poem “Voices of the World” 
given chorally or the song “Re- 
member All People” or “This Is My 
Father’s World.” All are in Voices 
of the World (Follett). 

The New Jersey children gave 
facts about each country, conti- 
nent, or state in their introductions. 
The Georgia boys and girls told 
interesting facts about the songs of 
their choice. If your program time 
permits, you might like to have two 
announcers to introduce each pro- 
gram number—one to give back- 
ground information about the area 
and one to relate the history of the 
song or dance. 


Hands around the World 


Although this program could be 
presented indoors, we gave it out- 
side on a baseball field adjacent to 
the school. The bleachers were used 
to seat the audience and the in- 
field made a satisfactory stage. We 
had room to bring all the children 
on stage together for the grand 
finale. The music and narration 
were taped in advance and played 
back over a loud speaker. 

Each class was responsible for a 
Particular part and there were only 
two rehearsals of the complete pro- 
gram, thereby disrupting the regu- 
lar school schedule as little as pos- 
sible. 

Our program began with an in- 
troduction by an announcer. Japan 
Was the first country featured. We 
used the folk song “Teru, Teru, 
Bozu.” 

To suggest Israel, a group sang 
the song “Zum Gali Gali.” (This 
may be found in THE INSTRUCTOR, 
January 1961, also in Music in Our 
Country—Silver Burdett.) Then 
they danced the hora. 


“The Jog Trot,” a song and leg- 
end found in Music Near and Far, 
was dramatized as representing a 
part of Africa. For the same con- 
tinent, the dance suggestions from 
the January 1960 issue of THE 
INSTRUCTOR (“Bird Dance’) were 
used. The dance was creative and 
free and was done to the music of 
the song “Africa” from Music Near 
and Far (Silver Burdett). 


In Europe, Holland was visited 
and the entertainers did a Dutch 
Couple Dance to the tune of “Oh, 
Where Has My Little Dog Gone?” 
Directions for the dance were found 
in Physical Education for the Ele- 
mentary School, by Neilson and 
Hagen (Barnes). 

“Waltzing Matilda,” from Music 
Near and Far, was pantomimed as 
typical of Australia. 


To represent South America, the 
Brunswick pupils chose Argentina. 
They sang “The Gaucho” from 
Music Near and Far. 

Our forty-ninth state was visited 
by means of the song “Eskimo 
Land” from Music Near and Far. 

Then home to the mainland with 
a square dance, so typical and 
popular among folks in various 
parts of the U.S.A. 
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A reminder of the past—an open-air market place such as you'll see in many cities and towns across Canada 


The Canadian Scene 


There’s something wonderful about a city —and 
Canadian cities are no exception. History-steeped 
Quebec where French tradition blends with new 
world vitality. Vancouver, blessed with blue 
Pacific, a Canadian Rockies backdrop and the 
summer-long International Festival of the Arts. 
All across this big, wide beautiful country you’ll 
wander along highways and byways of breath- 
taking splendor. Plenty of opportunity for diver- 
sion along the way, too; for the do-it-yourselfer, 
facilities for every summer sport imaginable. 
Visit friendly, fascinating Canada this year— 
wherever you stay, however you come—you’ll 
have a holiday to remember. 


FREE! The Canadian Vacation Pack- | summer courses 

age and the pamphlet, Summer Courses |. 4 yw", oa — 
in Canada, the latter containing a ~ 

general outline of the various summer 
courses, including arts and crafts, to be 


conducted in the provinces of Canada 
this season. 














Quebec City, historic sentinel of the St. Lawrence 
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CANADIAN GOVERNMENT 
TRAVEL BUREAU, OTTAWA, CANADA 





Please send the Teacher's Canadian Vacation Kit to: 


NAME_ 


——— SD 


PLEASE PRINT 


ADDRESS 





STATE — 


Stick this coupon on any postcard or enclose in envelope 
D-7-02-02 








AINAGIA...the wo 


nderful world at your doorstep! 
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Our Easter Project 
(Continued from page 86) 


room. Each was eagerly anticipat- 
ing his turn to cut a wooden egg 
with a coping saw. 

After the first-graders taught 
their big sisters how to make paper 
comb cases, the eighth-graders re- 
produced them in a durable fabric. 
The little ones were so pleased with 
this result of “their teaching” that 
they decided they would make 
pretty presents. That is how they 
came to be Easter tray favors (com- 
plete with combs) for hospitalized 
veterans. 

While little boys were getting a 
thrill from using the coping saw 
under the watchful eyes of the big 
boys, the little girls were making 
fancy Easter baskets from milk car- 
tons, scraps of colored crepe paper, 
and ribbon. Big sisters supervised, 
but the little girls did the actual 
cutting and stitching. Some of the 
creations lacked durability and 
beauty, but no one seemed to notice. 

On their second trip to the cop- 
ing saw, the boys cut wooden rab- 
bits for potholder racks and calen- 
dar pads. At the same time, junior 
misses were having their first bak- 
ing lesson! A little sugar and vanilla 
did spill, but the triumphant smiles 
on flour-smudged faces seemed to 
compensate the big girls for the 
extra cleanup work. 

At a joint session in the art 
room, older boys and girls mixed 
paint and guided the first-graders 
in painting eggs, rabbits, and the 
egg tree. 

Side issues developed during the 
project. One day Mrs. Thomas and 
I were agreeably surprised at the 
vehemence with which one pint- 
sized cherub denounced the prac- 
tice of giving helpless chicks and 
baby rabbits as Easter gifts. When 
several first-graders protested that 
live gifts were best of all, we saw it 
was time to discuss responsibilities 
in Owning pets. The older students 
became so interested in the contro- 
versy that they volunteered to do 
research and compile a list of “Do’s 
and Don’t’s” for pet owners. It was 
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An art feature with a wealth of Ideas about 
Design in the elementary school 

On the cover, a striking abstract, “Alleluia 
of the Fields,” 
A primary unit on The Sea, and units for old 
er children on Spanish Exploration and Brazil 
For National Library Week: A poster, plus 
two pages of reviews of children's books 
Ideas for Bird Study, by Verne Rockcastle 
Four easy playlets on Science and Inventors 
A song for Arbor Day, and one for spring- 
time, ‘Raindrops’ Song” 

grades, including “A Handful 
of Balloons’ (primary), and "A Gitt from 
Saint Carlos’ (fourth grade up) 


= - j 
stories for ali 


planned to use the list later to 
launch a primary unit, “Under- 
standing Our Animal Friends.” 


Culmination 


For the parents’ party, the final 
plans featured first-grade accom- 
plishments. Their paper comb cases 
encircled the chalkboard; their 
place mats adorned the refresh- 
ment tables; their egg tree deco- 
rated a corner of the room. 

For the entertainment, the first- 
graders demonstrated songs and 
dances they had learned, and clever 
little puppet dramas which their 
older brothers and sisters had 
shown them how to do. 


Evaluation 


This unit demonstrated how very 
effective and enjoyable experience- 
centered learning can be. It proved 
that integration can be vertical as 
well as horizontal! 

Primary number work became 
exciting when it was used to deter- 
mine how many eggs, rabbits, 
cookies, place mats, and comb 
cases were required. Neat writing 
had meaning when it became part 
of an invitation. Early natural sci- 
ence lessons evolved from a field 
trip to get suitable branches for the 
egg tree. Word recognition was 
more of a challenge when the sto- 
ries were about Easter and all it 
means to children of both age 
groups. 

Finally, Mrs. Thomas had the 
satisfaction of seeing her pet theory 
proved. She is convinced that mas- 
culine influence can be used to ad- 
vantage at the primary level, but 
is usually missing. She saw her 
slowest pupil, a scarcely trainable 
boy, experience success with the 
coping saw. She caught the beatific 
expression on his upturned face 
when the shop teacher dropped a 
comradely hand on his thin 
shoulder. On his little freckled face 
she saw hero worship, a determina- 
tion to succeed, and satisfaction 
with male approval. 
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Coupon Service 








CIRCLE CORRESPONDING NUMBER in COUPQ, EE ar 


VIRGINIA DEPT. OF CONSERVATION AND 
ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT. Send free 
copy of your pictorial booklet on Virginia. 
ELEMENTARY SCIENCE UNIT —4 PAGES. 
Reprint of World Book Encyclopedia Class- 
room Study Unit, ‘'Science is Method,"’ in 
color. 

CHILDREN CAN READ BY THEMSELVES. 
Send free catalog listing the Reilly & Lee 
"Easy to Read Books'’ using Primer and 
First Reader Vocabulary. Catalog also lists 
other famous Reilly & Lee books. 
UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO. Please send 
me complete information about the 1961 
Summer Session at the University of Colo- 
rado. (See advertisement on Page 131.) 
VIEWLEX, INC. Free brochure, Viewlex 
Award Winning Essays, ‘How Audio Visual 
Aids Make Teaching and Learning Easier."' 
MISSOURI, “HEARTLAND OF HOSPITALI- 
TY."" Send FREE, 40-page full-color bro- 
chure, ‘'Missouri Show-Me."’ 

BAUSCH & LOMB. Catalog E-152, ‘'Opti- 
cal instruments for Science Instruction''— 
complete informative data, specifications 
and classroom applications. 

SUMMER SCHOOL AT UNIVERSITY OF 
MINNESOTA. Dean of Summer Session of- 
fers teachers helpful, complete bulletin on 
the University of Minnesota. 

NOBLE'S HANDWRITING SYSTEM. Grades 
1 to 8, Alphabet Wall Charts, Teachers’ 
Manuals, Correlated Aids (including new 
Audio-Visual materials). New Catalog for 
Principals fully describes all. 

SUMMER SESSIONS AT THE UNIVERSITY 
OF WISCONSIN. Please send FREE your 
1961 Summer Sessions Bulletin describing 
courses, conferences, and special institutes 
for teachers offered at The University of 
Wisconsin, Madison. 

EUROPE'S NEW PLACE TO GO. Malta, in 
the center of the Mediterranean, offers a 
resort vacation in one of Europe's most his- 
torically significant areas. Free information 
and color brochure available. 

NEW HANDWRITING SERIES. Free Bro- 
chure colorfully illustrates and describes 
"Guiding Growth in Handwriting'’, a new 
improved series of Recorders for kinder- 
garten through Grade 8, including two pro- 
fessional Reference Manuals for Teachers. 
Published by The Zaner-Bloser Company. 

D. VAN NOSTRAND COMPANY, INC. Free 
description of the famous Lynde Science 
Experiences books. Each book contains 200 
fascinating, simple ‘'foolproof’’ science 
demonstrations requiring only inexpensive 
or waste material. 

VIEWLEX, INC. Colorful brochure describ- 
ing ‘‘easy to teach with" filmstrip pro- 
jectors. 

THE L. W. SINGER COMPANY. New 8- 
page folder on the 1961 ENJOYING ENG- 
LISH SERIES shows actual pages repro- 
duced in beautiful full color and gives com- 
plete information on these brand new texts 
See ad Page 98. 


NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION. '‘'Class 
Report,'' free illustrated booklet, in color, 
telling the story of coal for middle grades 
AMERICAN OPTICAL COMPANY. Learn 
how you can combine AO's New Overhead 
Projector with AO's New TECHNAMATION 
process to add motion to still transparen- 
cies Color Brochures $883550 and S$84560 
contain complete information. 


FREE EDUCATIONAL CATALOG "SA". 
Write for EDMUND SCIENTIFIC CO.'s free 
educational catalog "SA" - 96 pages of 
new Math-Science instructional devices. 
Kits; materials and projects for Science Fair; 
Science equipment; instruments. 

PIPER BOOKS. A new series of biographi- 
cal readers for Grades 4-6. Books about 
famous Americans with equal attention to 
childhood and adult achievements. (Hough- 
ton Mifflin) 

INSTITUTE OF VISUAL COMMUNICATION. 
Send complete list of free loan films for 
our P.T.A 


NEW YORK STATE VACATIONLANDS. 192 
page illustrated guidebook to NEW YORK 
STATE'S ATTRACTIONS. (NOT AVAILABLE 
IN QUANTITY) 

GRAFLEX, INC. Graflex AV Digest—a 48 
page booklet with 4-color cover containing 
reprints and digests of outstanding audio 
visual articles which have appeared in lead 
ing publications during the last three years 


PERCIVAL TOURS abroad by comfortable 
motor coach with experienced Conductor 
Informative literature on Europe. Prompt 
individual attention in answering individual 
questions, quoting moderate rates. 
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— STATES BEET SUGAR ASSOCy, 


ION. Send me free the completely m, Ai? procrel 


Beet Sugar Kit for middle & upper grads, trol as 
RICHARD BEST PENCIL COMPANY, cf 2” * 2 
Free samples of TRY-REX pencils and into. ya a. 
mation about how their orthodigital shape arom a 
makes writing easier for grade school Pupil; a R 
READ-BY-YOURSELF BOOKS. Especial — 
designed for independent reading in Grade, oe f 
1-3. Such outstanding children's authors a a de 
Dr. Seuss and the Reys bring humor, ep = 
pense, and surprises to the classroom #49 UNIT ¢ 
(Houghton Mifflin) your x 
TRANS-ATLANTIC PASSENGER STEAMS}  '°%,, 
CONFERENCE. Send your free Passene§ ooo” 
Steamship Kit. 50 READIP 
INSTITUTE OF VISUAL COMMUNICATION See 
Send complete list of free loan films avail - ned 
able to our school. “ lat 
CANADIAN VACATION KIT. This kit search 
cludes a pamphlet on Summer Courses 
Canada plus details on arts and ah il s 
courses to be conducted in the proving on fun 
of Canada this Summer. REE 
BORROW $100 to $800 BY MAIL. Tess. §°? fens) 
ers may borrow any amount needed—$iq) READ- 
to $800 in complete privacy and confidence standi 
BY MAIL. Postal Finance Company—Oj grades 
established company. No payments during ILD 
summer. Information sent in plain envelope 3 ene 
BRITISH AND IRISH RAILWAYS INC, Fre trates 
Railway Map and illustrated brochures » which 
the British Isles. For gi 
NORTH AMERICAN PHILIPS CO., INC 54 SIR 
Send me your illustrated, detailed spedf. EXPEL 
cation sheet with complete mechanical and layag’ 
electrical description and data on the Nor use t 
elco ‘Continental’ 3-speed, portable higt latest 
fidelity tape recorder. layas 
MONEY AT WORK. Please send me a copy classr 
of your Educational insert on economic Worl 
competence entitled, ‘'Money at Work. 55 GLOE 
(Encyclopaedia Britannica) $12 | 
READING LABORATORY GRADES 4, 5, &6. book 
IIlustrated brochure available on Science 56 THE 
Research Associates multilevel Reading send 
Laboratory Il a, b, & c. In boxed set book 
Designed for individual reading, regula SER! 
Classroom use. 98.) 
WESTERN VACATION TO CALIFORNIA I57 FREE 
Send full information about a Westen UND 
Vacation to California. Sequ 
4-PAGE UNIT ON RESARCH. Please send most 
reprint in color of your World Book class Sche 
room study unit, ‘'Research Is the Fourth for | 
i 58 COL 
STATE OF TENNESSEE. Please send mes} War 
copy of your 40-page Vacation Guide en Ou 
titled, ‘Tennessee, The Nation's Most In vive 
teresting State."’ 59 THE 
SEEING THROUGH ARITHMETIC. Pleas] %¢? 
send me the booklet 490, Innovations That cop 
Help More Children Succeed in Arithmetic wri 
(Scott Foresman) cha 
UNIVERSITY OF MEXICO 1961 SUMMER | 60 SI! 
SESSION. Six-week Summer Program in- oe 
cluding 14 planned leisure and sight-seeing m 
trips. Please send bulletin and application 16] TH 
information. (University Study Tour to Div 
Mexico.) Ine 
DITTO DUPLICATORS FOR SCHOOLS. Full Pe. 
information on the new Ditto Duplicators 62 EA 
for schools. ~ 
¥ 
NEW ARITHMETIC UNIT. Please send 2 bi: 
copy of your new unit, ‘Arithmetic Gains sie 
New Meaning,"' offered by World Book tr 
Encyclopedia 63 ¢ 
READING LABORATORY GRADES 7, 8. & 9. mi 
Illustrated brochure available on Science Re 
Research Associates multilevel Reading Ei 
Laboratory Illa. In boxed sets. Designed “4. 
for individualized reading, regular class ‘ 
room use te 
WESTERN VACATION TRIP. Please send u 
descriptive literature on a Western Vace 65 ¢ 
tion to Glacier Park, Pacific Northwest and ‘. e 
Alaska. r 
LEARNING FROM LITERATURE. Please { 
send me a copy of your Teaching Aid inseft 66 | 
designed to teach the values of literature x 
entitled, ''Learning from Literature.’ (En f 
cyclopaedia Britannica) F 
UNIVERSITY OF HAWAII 1961 SUMMER 1 
SESSION. Six-week Summer program it 67. 
cluding 22 planned leisure and sight-seeing | 
trips. Please send bulletin and application 
information. (University Study Tour 
Hawaii.) 
ILLUSTRATED VACATION LITERATURE ON 
COLORADO. Please send your new 5% 
page, 4-color, illustrated Vacation Book; 
with full-color, descriptive hig:way map; 
hotel, resort, and dude ranch information 
Calendar of events is also enclosed See a 6a 
Page 75. 
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PROCTER & GAMBLE. Ivory Inspection Pa- 
trol as described in advertisement-colored 
20” x 26” Wall Chart and individual Inspec- 
tion Patrol Sheets. Sufficient materials for 


students. (Offer good only in United 
States and possessions.) 
WESTERN VACATION TRIPS. | am inter- 


ested in a Western Vacation to Colorado 


Dude Ranches, and Yellowstone. Please 
send descriptive literature. 
UNIT ON MAPS. Please send reprint of 


your 4-page unit in color ‘Maps, An Ac- 
tion Program with World Book Encyclo- 


pedia."* 

READING FOR UNDERSTANDING. Bro- 
chure available illustrating the self ad- 
ministering learning-thinking program de- 


signed to supplement and extend the read- 
ing laboratories published by Science Re- 
search Associates. Used in grades 3-12. 
YACATION FUN IN WASHINGTON STATE. 
Send me your new full-color 36 page book 
on fun in Washington State. 

FREE CURRICULUM GUIDE, for Science and 
Social Studies, for selection of LOOK- 
READ-LEARN books to broaden under- 
standing of these subjects in intermediate 
grades. (From Melmont Publishers, Inc.) 
BUILDS INTEREST IN ARITHMETIC. De- 
scriptive literature and catalogue illus- 
trates the Warp proven 5-point Method 
which builds pupil interest in arithmetic. 
For grades 5 through 8. 

SIR EDMUND HILLARY'S HIMALAYAN 
EXPEDITION. A series of 4-page Hima- 
layagrams in packets of 40 for classroom 
use to follow Sir Edmund Hillary on his 
latest scientific expedition to the Hima- 
layas. Includes 28” x 17” map of area for 
classroom use. From the publishers of 
World Book Encyclopedia. 

GLOBAL TOURS INC. See Europe for only 
$12 per day Write for our free 52-page 
booklet. 

THE L. W. SINGER COMPANY. Please 
send me a free copy of your full color 
booklet on the new PROSE AND POETRY 
SERIES. Primer-Grade 6. (See ad on Page 
98.) 

FREE FROM LAIDLAW BROTHERS. The 
UNDERSTANDING ARITHMETIC Scope and 
Sequence Chart graphically presents the 
most complete and modern Elementary 
School Arithmetic Program available. Send 
for your copy today. 

COLLIER'S ENCYCLOPEDIA. Special Civil 
War Centennial History Teaching Aid 
"Our Nation's Heritage—Struggle for Sur- 
vival’. See ad on Pages 104, 105. 

THE NEW | LEARN TO WRITE. E. C 
Seale & Company will send you sample 
copies and complete information on their 
writing workbooks and school supplies. No 
charge. See ad on Page 106. 

GINN AND COMPANY. Please send me 
more information on the Ginn Basic Readers, 
Revised, for grades 1-3. 

THE JOHN. C. WINSTON COMPANY, A 
Division of Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 
Inc. 12-page instructional manual for us- 
ing multiple computation board. 

EASYWAY TOURS IN SCANDINAVIA. 26 
budget-priced tours in Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, from 1 to 5 days. May be com- 
bined in many ways for complete tour on 
single ticket arrangement. Comfortable 
transportation by modern rail, bus, ferry. 
GINN AND COMPANY. Please send me 
more information on the new Ginn Basic 
Readers, Revised, for grades 4-6. 

EBF SCIENCE FILMS AND FILMSTRIPS for 
Primary and Middle grades. Free booklet 
on Physical and Biological Science relating 
to Humans, Plants, Animals. All available 
under NDEA. Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 
CATALOG OF TEACHING MATERIAL. For 
all grades. Please send me your new No 
63 catalog of teaching aids for all grades 
(Beckley-Cardy) 

BORROW-BY-MAIL. Dial Finance Company 
will send you complete information about 
Borrow-by-Mail service for teachers, in a 
Plain envelope, as described in advertise- 
ment on Page 5. 

SVE FILMSTRIP CATALOG. 52 pages, 4 of 
them in full color, describe over 1000 edu- 
cational filmstrips and 900 slides . all 
highly effective visual teaching aids and 
in every curriculum subject, for all grade 
levels. Profusely illustrated, including 17 
full-color pictures of SVE's great master 
Painting reproductions on heavy, gallery- 
size paper for class teaching or for fram- 
ing. (See advertisement back cover. SVE.) 


G8 GOOD BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. Write now 


or new No. 361 catalog of "'Good Books 
for Children."* (Benefic Press) 
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SUBJECT AREA BOOKLET OF EBF FILMS 
AND FILMSTRIPS covering Art, Arts, and 
Crafts, Language Arts, Literature, Music. 
Free. For Primary through High School. 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films. 

GEOMETRY FOR PRIMARY GRADES. New- 
ton Hawley & Patrick Suppes. New series 
for children aged 6 to 10. Fully illustrated 


Teacher's Manuals. See ad Page 103. 
Holden-Day, Inc. 

FOUR NEW ELEMENTARY SCIENCE KITS. 
Please send without cost complete infor- 


mation on your 4 new science kits for ele- 
mentary grades. (Beckley-Cardy) 


NEW SVE VISUAL REVIEW. EASTER and 
Spring filmstrips are specially featured in 
latest big NEWS TABLOID for teachers. 
8 large pages of interesting articles, pic- 
tures about timely Filmstrips in color and 
the many ways they help teachers. (See 
ad, back cover SVE.) 


EBF FILMS AND FILMSTRIPS ON ART. 
Free booklet covers Art, Art Appreciation, 
Arts and Crafts, including series from Life 
Magazine and National Gallery of Art. Pri- 
mary through college. Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica Films. 


FREE READING CLASSIFICATION CHART. 
Descriptions and uses of 172 titles covering 
28 different series—7 reading areas. Lists 
interest and reading level for each title. 
(Benefic Press) 


FAMOUS PAINTINGS FOLDER illustrates 
and identifies over 100 great masterpieces. 
Reproductions are available in large size 
and full color on gallery quality paper, suit- 
able for instruction, art appreciation, and 
home framing, etc. SVE. 


GUIDANCE FILMS AND FILMSTRIPS FROM 
EBF on Health and Safety, Home and 
Family Life, Home Making, Driver Educa- 
tion, Physical Education. Free. For Primary 
through High School. Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica Films. 


FREE BICYCLE SAFETY CLASSROOM IN- 
STRUCTION KIT FROM U.S. RUBBER. 
Features traffic signs and hand signals. In- 
cludes colorful poster and multiple-choice 
type quiz folders. State number of pupils 
in class. For details see Page 8. 
MONMOUTH COLLEGE PHONICS WORK- 
SHOP. Send for information concerning 
Summer Phonics Workshop at Monmouth 
College, as described on Page 132. 

NEW COLOR SOUND FILM "STARS & 
STRIPES ON DISPLAY."' Please send FREE 
Teacher's Guide and complete information 
on your new 16mm Color Sound Film ‘'Stars 
& Stripes on Display."' (Indiana University) 
SOCIAL STUDIES FILMS AND FILMSTRIPS 
FROM EBF. Free subject area booklet 
with complete listings and descriptions 
For Primary through High School. Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Films. 
PRE-PRIMER—HAPPY RANCH. Please send 
information on the new Pre-Primer for the 
J. B. Lippincott Time To Read Series (pre- 
primer to grade 6). See ad on Page 102. 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON SUMMER 
QUARTER, Seattle. Please send your 1961 
Summer Quarter Bulletin describing courses, 
conferences, and special institutes. 

IRISH TOURIST BUREAU. For full! infor- 
mation on Yeats International Summer 
School at Sligo, Ireland (August 12-26), 
and free brochures and travel literature on 
Ireland, see ad on Page 131. 


TRAINING PROGRAMS IN COMMUNICA- 
TIONS. Please send free information on 
undergraduate and graduate programs of 
study in Audio-Visual Commuications of- 
fered in the Audio-Visual Center, Indiana 
University. 

SUMMER STUDY AT UNIVERSITY OF 
WASHINGTON, Seattle. | am interested 
in your Summer Quarter Courses in EDU- 
CATION. Please send complete information. 
NEW CATALOG—ELEMENTARY SCIENCE 
AND MATHEMATICS. = ‘‘Learn-By-Doing"’ 
instructional kits. Describes 3 STAS Science 
Labs. Material and handbooks on Weather, 
Electricity, Fractions, Fundamental Math, 
Geology, Optics, Geography, 4 Petroleum 
and Paint-Science-Chemistry Kit. Classroom 
tested—ad Page 136. (Models of Industry) 
TEACHER'S GUIDE TO NEW §INEX- 
PENSIVE CLASSROOM AIDS. Brand-new 
Instructor Teaching Aids Catalog illustrates 
and describes these useful teaching tools. 
MASON PROTECTED FUND RAISING PLAN. 
Send me without obligation information on 
your fund raising plan used successfully by 
thousands of schools and school groups 
from coast to coast. (See ad on Page 114) 
SANFORD'S. If the store near you does 
not have the Sanford Unbreakable Paste 
Jar, we will send one, 
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SUMMER STUDY, UNIVERSITY OF WASH- 
INGTON, Seattle. Please send full infor- 
mation on your Summer Quarter Courses in 
LANGUAGES (Classics, German, Romance, 
Russian, Scandinavian). 


READING FOR MEANING. Descriptive 
material available on the J. B. Lippincott 
Reading For Meaning series (remedial, 


4-6). This is another part of the Lippincott 
Phonics Program. 

INTERESTING MAINE VACATION. 
send me your free Vacation Guide. 
MANITOBA, Please send your descriptive 
color booklet on Manitoba entitled ‘‘Land 
of Vacation Contrasts."* 
RCA VICTOR RECORDS. 
VICTOR Educational 
edition (1960-61) —10¢. 
WEBER COSTELLO COMPANY. Series of 
Alphacolor Work Project Sheets is avail- 
able to teachers at 25¢ to cover handling 
Sheets give suggestions for creative use of 
pastels, color mingling composition, silk- 
screening, crayon spatter, finger painting 
and other techniques.—25¢. 

STIK-TACK MIRACLE DISCS, SAMPLE FOLD- 
ER OF 82 only 25¢. Put up decorations, 
pictures, etc., without harm to walls or 
displayed material. Sticks to all surfaces 
except fingers. —25¢. 

UNITED FRESH FRUIT & VEGETABLE 
ASSN. Please send your health and nutri- 
tion primary unit, including 35 sets ot 12 
coloring pages about fresh fruit and vege- 
tables; plus teaching manual.—25¢. 
PALMER METHOD'S NEW RITE-HOLD PEN. 
Long-last, refillable ball point in new hold- 
er of special durable plastic with exclusive 
finger-fitting double indentations (teach 
right grip). Dark blue ink, medium point. 
Complete, each—28¢. 

PALMER METHOD'S NEW PEN REFILLS (for 
above.) Quality bali point, dark blue ink. 
In dozens only.—$2.16. 


Please 


Complete RCA 
Record Catalog-9th 
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Name 


MACHINES. Sample folder for ‘'COPY- 
RITE’ Spirit Masters for long, medium 
and short runs are available. All wax 


coated in a variety of colors.—50¢. 

1 INTRODUCTORY PACKAGE OF COLOR- 
FUL TISSUE. Imaginative new art medi- 
um for all grades. Holds its shape for 
charming 3-D projects. Fifty 12” x 18” 
sheets, 10 sparkling colors. See ad Page 
75. (Crystal Tissue Co.) —$1.00 

CRAM'S New Desk Map of Africa. 
Printed 7 beautiful colors. Special dur- 
able map board—Markable—Kleenable 
surface shows latest 23 Republic changes 
and dates. Size 24” x 17'/2”.—$1.00 pp. 
EVER-MOVING BIRD MOBILE. Fascinating 
to watch! Children learn quickly the 21 
American Birds printed in full color on 
both sides, 4 sq. ft. (Of durable fiber- 
board, plastic coated and washable.) See 
ad on inside front cover. Modern Educa- 
tional Aids.—$1. 
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106 


107 


110 


1i2 


113 


—————————-—-—For TEACHERS’ USE only —————-—-—-——— 


Circle each number you want. Mail in envelope to The INSTRUCTOR, Coupon 
Service, Dansville, N.Y. Be sure to enclose remittance where necessary. 


TCH eee Hwee sere eeeeeeeeesesee PRINT OR TYPE tet tere eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeees 


Street or RD SSPE TEH ESHEETS SHEE ESET EEEEEEEEEEE ESTE EEE SESE EESEE EEE SESE EES EEH EEE HEE 


MAKE ALL CHECKS OR MONEY ORDERS PAYABLE TO THE INSTRUCTOR. 


SONG FLUTE AND KIT. Special $1.00 
for RHYTHM AND HARMONY BANDS. 
Introductory Kit contains Song Flute, 
Teacher's Handbook and Classroom Pupil 
Book complete for pre-band training and 
use in Rhythm and Harmony bands.—$1. 
Huge SPACE MAP. 42” x 33” answers 
100's of Science questions and helps chil- 
dren understand complex outer space 
subjects. Beautiful 8 color map by Rand 
McNally. See Modern Educational Aids’ 
ad on inside front cover.—$1. 


PAN AMERICAN AIRWAYS. New Hori- 
zons in Education, guide to college study 
abroad, at pre-publication price of $1.50. 
Details on page 116 & 117.—$1.50. 
WONDERFUL NEW BIRD MIGRATION 
MAP OF NORTH AMERICA. Full color, 
huge 42” x 33” wall size, shows major 
flyways, details theories as to why birds 
migrate, features 50 birds. Published by 
Rand McNally. See Modern Educational 
Aids' ad on inside front cover.—$1.50. 


Entertaining CIRCUS MOBILE. Acrobats, 
animals and other acts perform under the 
Big Top. Colorful plastic, 4 sq. ft. Illus- 
trated in color on inside front cover ad of 
Modern Educational Aids.—$2. 


CAT & FIDDLE MOBILE. Dramatizes 
famous nursery rhyme. Entertains small 
children for hours. Brightly colored plastic 
shapes, constantly change in 24” x 24” 
space. Modern Educational Aids.—$2. 
STUDENT ACTIVITY, CREATIVE ART MA- 
TERIAL AND ROOM DECORATIONS. 
Complete year's Folio Vol. 10 covering 
Creative Art Activities for Fall, Holidays, 
Winter, and Spring. (Elva Strouse). $3.95 
SVE COLOR FILMSTRIP, SIMPLE SUB- 
TRACTION. Grade 1. 43 big bright, cap- 
tioned pictures help children begin to 
think in abstract numbers! One of graded 
series; USING AND UNDERSTANDING 
NUMBERS, 17 filmstrips showing familiar 
objects in everyday number situations. 
(See ad on Page 108, SVE.) —$5. 

NEW SVE FILMSTRIP for EASTER and 
NATURE STUDY. Grades K-3. MR. AND 
MRS. ROBIN AND THEIR SPRINGTIME 
FAMILY. 31 fascinating color scenes and 
captions tell how they build nest, hatch 
4 blue eggs, plus one left by lazy cow- 
bird, and then teach young robins to fly. 
(See ad on back cover, SVE.)—$5. 
FRACTIONS KIT. 48 page handbook ex- 
plains, by lineal concept, adding, sub- 
tracting, multiplying, dividing, common 
denominators, decimals, fractions and 
percentage of fractions. Flash cards with 
ratio, proportion, common fractions and 
“"S7 fun with math cards'' complete with 
flannel board strips.—$6.95 ppd. 
MUSICAL MULTIPLICATION RECORDS. 5 
records and 11 multiplication quiz cards 
teach tables 2's through 12's. Set has 
own tunes and jingles. Pupils learn tables 
easily, quickly, following gay, spirited 
music. (Ad on Page ?.)—$9.95 ppd. 
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Upper Elementary, 
Jr. High 


@ Psa wes eee eeee 













7 - L\ Contains 60 page handbook with essential materi- 
aS eee. Upper i als for 28 text related experiments. Magnetism, 
j — . static electricity, alternating and direct current, 
i os mentary, j series and parallel circuits. Builds 9 instruments 
i oe Jr. High § lincl. motor) which illustrate the basic laws of 
i “ 7 i electricity at work. 24 page teaching supplernent! 
——— ’ Suggested enrichment materiais! Educational con- 
' 1 _— Classroom tested! § 
gp Contains 56 pages of handbooks and g ee es ee ee ee ? 
§ essential materials for 23 text related 
experiments and 10 instruments. IIlus- 4 SEND FOR 16 PAGE CATALOG 
§ trates basic weather principles plus t 1 
learnings through gathering and record- 
H ing weather data. Educational Consult- . OF 23 KITS ° - 
i ant! Classroom tested! Enrichment sup- a 3 
plement! H oF \ 
Tiarenicsienetiasieneeieichinttiiaaeenal - Ci ~ = 
at your Schoo! DEALER or... te , 


postpaid 
to school 
address 


MODELS OF INDUSTRY, Inc. 


2100 FIFTH STREET 
BERKELEY 10, CALIFORNIA 


science, mathematics aids 
Fractions Kit $6.95 


Fundamental Math Kit (Jr. Hi) $24.95 
















STAS SCIENCE LAB (K-4)......... $80.00 

STAS SCIENCE LAB (5-6)......... $124.95 0 A ee eee reer ee $14.95 
STAS SCIENCE LAB (5-6-7-8)......$164.50 PLAYGROUND GEOGRAPHY............ $7.95 
SCIENCE EXPERIENCES, HANDBOOK... .$1.95 ELECTRICAL QUIZBOOK............... $7.95 
CONSTRUCT-A-GLOBE .............4. $4.95 DISTILLATION & PETROLEUM 

MED MD kc ance vecéesessvonee $5.95 PETE lass 09.5460606% 

MODEL OIL FIELD KIT.......... wr See OP WD BU csc ccccccccecs 


MODEL OIL REFINERY KIT.......... $14.95 


STORY OF OIL KIT. 
GEOLOGY KIT... 


THEORY OF FLIGHT KIT 








“THRIFT 
is a 
wonderful virtue” 


says FORREST E. CONNER of 
St. Paul, Minnesota; President, 
American Association of School 
Administrators 





“Thrift is anticipation of tomorrow. 


the country in endorsing the School Sav- 
The Treasury-sponsored School Savings 


ings Program.” 
Program offers a very good way to teach 


thrift. Students have the opportunity to 
put their training into practice by buying 
U.S. Savings Stamps on Stamp Day each 
week, They learn to save for the impor- 
tant things they want to have or do. I am 
glad to join with educators throughout 


ALL U.S. SAVINGS BONDS—OLD OR NEW—EARN Y% % MORE THAN BEFORE 


THE US GOVERNMENT OOLS BOT PAY FOR THES ADVLATOLMENT. THE TRLASURY OEPARTIMCAT THANKS, FOR THER PATRIOTIC, THE ADVERTICING COUNC AND THE OONOR ABOVE 


Millions of pupils are helped, each week, 
to save in U.S. Savings Stamps and Bonds, 
Write for information and materials on 
School Savings to your State Savings 
Bonds Director, or the United States Savy- 
ings Bonds Division, Washington 25, D.C. 
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FIRST 
CLAS 
MAIL 


In our January issue, William 
Harrington had a letter questioning 
the wisdom of teachers’ participat- 
ing in building curriculums. We in- 
vited readers to speak up. A few 
agreed with Mr. Harrington, but 
many disagreed strongly. We print 
a letter from Mrs. Susie T. Mains, 
first-grade teacher, Auburn, Maine, 
as representative of the replies. 


Dear Miss Owen: 

Evidently Mr. Harrington has not 
had the privilege of working on a cur- 
riculum committee. I am very grateful 
for that rewarding experience. 

To answer his question, “Isn't this 
a waste of time in this day when 
efficiency is needed so much?” I 
would say “No!” Any teacher who 
works wholeheartedly in curriculum 
building improves in her teaching of 
that particular area as well as increas- 
ing her own understanding of the sub- 
ject matter, learning about available 
materials, and acquiring methods for 
using this knowledge more effectively. 

My answer to his question, “How 
are teachers expert enough to do 
this?” is this. I believe that nohody 
conceived the idea of teacher curric- 
ulum building with the thought that 
the teachers were the experts to do 
this work. Rather, I think they felt 
that the teachers would become expert 
teachers from having done it. To me, 
the greatest value derived from devel- 
oping a curriculum is the growth of 
the individual teachers involved. 

Another factor worthy of mention: 
If a curriculum is to be tailor-made 
to fit the specific needs of your group 
it must be done at the local levels The 
“experts” might make a curriculum 
too general to really fit your needs. 

May I wish Mr. Harrington the rich 
experience of working on a curriculum 
study? 

Susie T. Mains, Maine 


* 
Small Talk, Very 


Dear Miss Owen: 

I noticed the page of Jewish folk 
songs in the January issue (p. 45). 
Has The Instructor sold out to B'nai 
B'rith, or are you having a page of 
Arab folk tunes later? 

Merna Sherehiah, Ohio 


For shame, Merna. 


Your January cover was more 
naughty than nice, more entertaining 
than educational .. . 

Bernard Forrester, Florida 


But the children loved it, as 
proved by the number of people 
who asked for additional copies. 


I am tired of discussions about cre- 
ative thinking in arithmetic. What 
does Dr. McSwain (Jan., p. 6) mean 
when he implies that arithmetic is a 
creative experience? .. . 

Doris Cary, New York 


If Dr. McSwain didn’t convince 
you, try the articles in this month’s 
Mathematics Supplement, begin- 
ning on page 93, 





Sixth-Grade Yearbook 


Dear Miss Owen: 

. . » Miss Smiley’s plans for a sixth, 
grade yearbook (Jan., p. 40) were e 
actly what we needed. May I have pe 
mission to reprint in a forthcomin; 
curriculum bulletin? 

Joyce Wedemeyer, Californic 


Sixth graders should no more hay 
a yearbook than they should hey 
sixth-grade graduation . . . 

Kent Zivitiz, Rhode Islan 


* 
Forget-Me-Nots 


Dear Miss Owen: 

Ever since Dr. Verne Rockcastle has 
been providing the elementary science 
activities in The Instructor, 1 have 
been stimulated to send you a note o/ 
appreciation. ...I feel that you should 
know how deeply indebted all of a 
who benefit from your magazine are 
for making this splendid teaching ma 
terial available ... 

Shirley Miller 
Director, Audubon Junior Program 


Dear Miss Owen: 
As a first-grade teacher, I am jus 
intrigued with Truck Rhymes .. 
(Jan., pp. 42-43). The children love 
them and ask for them over and over 
again. I am enclosing some drawing: 
which the rhymes inspired. 
Fannie Michaels, Illinois 


Prec fatty  M*Crockle 








Merit Rating 


Dear Miss Owen: 
After I read the January Instructor, 
I couldn't tell whether you were for 
or against merit rating ... 
Eleanor Glick, Michigan 


We have merit rating; many teach 
ers give lip service to it, but all of us 
hate it. Don’t print my name. 


Name Withheld 


Your discussion of merit rating i* 
surprising to me. I doubt if it is even 
seriously considered in the United 
Kingdom. 

G. Chetywold, Wales 


The arguments on merit rating be 
wildered me. We consider teaching 
honorable pleasure. 

Tana Yashima, Jape 


Certainly this is ‘a controversial 
subject. Boards of Education should 
think long and hard before plunt 
ing into merit-rating programs. 
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Number Concept Charts 


One elephant—two giraffes—three kangaroos—and more 





familiar animals are pictured in these colorful charts. The 
first ten charts illustrate the numbers 1 through 10 with 











different animals on each poster. The last two charts illus- 
trate 11 through 20. The animals are cleverly drawn; the 
numbers large and easily read. Printed in two colors, the 
charts are 13” x 16” in size. Each set includes a compre- 
hensive Teacher's Manual. 


Arithmetic Vocabulary Charts 


Starting with the earliest and most common words of the 
arithmetic vocabulary, these twelve charts develop mean- 
ingful concepts of size, quantity, form, location, and time. 
The colorful charts introduce size words, give pictorial 
concepts of size, show relativity in location and time; 
develop opposites, quantitative relationships, time and 
time-order words. The Teacher's Manual contains detailed 
suggestions for development, review, and related activities 








Measurement Concept Charts 













ee ae This set of 12 char vill help your children make the 
. —)7 necessary association beiween symbols of measurement 
\ / and everyday experiences. Printed in two colors, these 

ae “ charts develop understanding of size, shape, location, 


quantity, and time. Six charts illustrate concepts associated 
with quantity. Others show size and shape comparisons, 
of clocks and a cal- 
endar, location by direction and simple maps. A Teacher's 
Manual is included. 


Each Set $2.50 Complete Series $9.75 


thermometers 
measure 
temperature 


time measurement through the use 
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Numerical Relations Charts (G | T 
Net 
et takes up six basic numerical relationships that oo = | 
jive the primary arithmetic facts real meaning. The 12 4 iI 
charts are grouped as follows: three charts are concerned L_ 


three charts with 
the four basic processes, one 


with money, two charts with counting 
tractions, two charts with 
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with ordinals, and one with Roman numerals. The Teacher's 
Manual provides for application of the principles to new 


situations. Printed in two colors, the charts are 13” x 16”. 


2=eee@ 
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1 F, A. Owen Publishing Co., | N.Y. ut 
' ' 
Please send me the following Arithmetic Aids at once: Total : 
i Oh aad ; a. c ¢> 50 5 
1 } Di ) ] 
: ~) #501, Number Corcept Charts +503, Measurement Concept Charts ; 
1 2502, Arithmetic Vocabulary Charts +504, Numerical Relations Charts ' 
, Ps . ‘ i - ; - , 
1 ne ; Ser < t Arithmetic pt hart 1 $9 75 ' 
i ¢ 
' . . . ' 
Arithmetic Skill Card Sets .............. @ $1.65 ea. ' 
- 511, Set | [1] 2513, Set Il [) +5145, Set V (7) +547, Set VII [) +519, Set IX - 
| +512, Set ll +514, Set IV 2516, Set VI 7518, Set Vill 2520, Set X ' 
+ | 
. 21, Complet ries of Arit tic Skill Card Sets @ $16.50 ' 
i ' 
' ' 
+ Total Amount of this Order ' 
: Bill me, payable in 30 day Enclosed is $....seceee, payment in full : 
' Post Prepaid Cash Order Credit 0 Subject to Postage and Handling Charges . 
' ' 
| ; ' 
s N ' 
' . + 
' Street o1 

| 

. eo 7 or C4 














oe: USE THIS COUPON FOR YOUR ORDER TODAY! 
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SET Vi 


Reduction of 
Proper Fractions 


FOR 
A PROGRAM 
AND TESTING 

Basic FUNDAMENTALS 


In MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


a new aid that covers all of the 
basic arithmetic fundamentals taught 
in the middle and upper grades. 


Planned and tested by classroom teachers, the In- 
structor Arithmetic Skill Cards are an easy-to-use 
solution to the problem of arithmetic practice. They 

rovide for continued application of the basic skills 
and for drill in advanced computation, fractions, and 
decimals. 


Each Set Complete with Teaching Suggestions 


Each set consists of 24 flash cards with a problem on each side 
and a direction card. The front of each card presents the easier 
problem, the back the more difficult. The answer is given in the 
lower corner on the reverse side for the teacher. The direction 
card provides full explanation of the type of problems, the digits 
involved, the objectives of the set, suggestions for teaching 
and practice, and related activities. 


The cards, 6” x 9” in size, are numbered so the set can be put 
in order for testing. Each is thumb cut for easy handling. The 
numbers and arithmetic symbols are large enough to be easily 
seen by the pupils. 


Sets in the Series 


Set | Three Number Vertical Addition 
Set Il Three Number Horizontal Addition 
Set Ill Multipiication with Addition 
Set IV Multiplication with Subtraction 
Set V_ Division with Multiplication 
Set VI Reduction of Proper Fractions 
Set Vil Reduction of Improper Fractions 
Set Vill Mixed Numbers to Improper Fractions 
Set IX Multiplication of Whole Numbers by Fractions 
Set X Common and Decimal Fractions 


Each Set $1.65 Complete Series $16.50 
| eae fs 
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‘FILMSTRIPS 


You Get Better Results 


... by making full use of these fine teaching tools. The big bright color 


pictures command full attention... 


helps you arouse enthusiasm... 


simplify difficult concepts . . . increase retention. Each SVE filmstrip 
provides an average of 30 to 40 pictures with words . . . in story or 


message sequence. So easy to use in your school filmstrip projector. 


PRIMARY p> 


Stories for EASTER VY SPRING and NEW LIFE 


MRS. COTTONTAIL AND HER SPRINGTIME FAMILY 


Children learn valuable lessons in tenderness wi itching Mothe1 
Cottontail care for her four tiny pink babies, feeding them, keeping 
them cozy, guarding them care- 
—7 fully, even endangering her own 
life to lure away a hunery fox! 


Beautiful color art brings Na- 
ture’s Spring wond« 
closeup tor th class 
III recomme nded 
V3 tions .2we 


RACKETY RABBIT and the 
RUNAWAY EASTER EGGS 


f .. : , , sg 
Coitontail stayed nearby to warr af 
ase of danger <a 5. 


GRADES 5-8 > 


rs into vivid 
room! Title 





Wonders of SCIENCE and their 


BIRD STUDY GROUP 
Fascinating fundamentals! 
Peterson & Co. 


Prepared in cooperation with 
Fits leading science texts. Beautiful color 

by distinguished ornithologist- 
Chi- 


Row, 


drawings 


> artist, William Beecher 
cago Academy of Science & Chi- 
cago Natural History Museum 


Stimulating. Helpful teacher's 


guide with set 
LOOKING at BIRDS, $6, 
NESTS AND EGGS, «> fr. 6 
BEAKS AND FEET, 6. 
P4 FEATHERS and FLIGHT, 
MIGRATION, 43 { 6. 
ALL 5 $27. 





SVE Science Filmstrips are recommended under Title II], NDEA 


You may order FILMSTRIPS direct from SVE 


-————— ALL ORDERS SHIPPED SAME DAY Receiveo-————V 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 


A BUSINESS DIARY OF GRAFLEX 
1345 DIVERSEY PKWY., DEPT. P31, CHICAGO 14, ILL. 


(Fill in Numbers That Correspond to Titles Desired) 


CORPORATION 6 


Please send 


l enclose $ Send on 15-DAY APPROVAL Bill our school 


Suggested billing date: ) 
Name ——— 


School 





School Addres 


“ 


a — 





NEW SPRING ADVENTURES 
Iwo children’s interesting 
during all Beautiful 


expr riences 


photos 


seasons 


show important science-nature facts 

How living things change . seasonal 

differences, both in town and country. 

Big color scenes bring nature right into 

class. Children gain exciting awareness 

of world around them! Title III ree- 
ommended 

SS 

SPRING ADVENTURES, ° 

SUMMER ADVENTURES, 5. 

FALL ADVENTURES, °° f 5. 

P444 2--WINTER ADVENTURES, frar 5. 

ny $18. 


Challenge! 


NEW BASIC WEATHER Series 


SCIENCE and NATURE STUDY 





























Grades K-3 MR. AND MRS. ROBIN in Color 
AND THEIR SPRINGTIME FAMILY 
NEW Finding suitable homesite, Mr. and Mrs, 


Robin collect twigs, grass, bits of cloth, mud to make 


strong, comfortable nest soon to hold four blue eegs! 
What happens when lazy cowbird adds 5th egg? 
Drama mounts as young robins hatch and grow .,., 


real nature 


litle 


are taught to fly! Accurate, 
study of parental care 


III recomine nde d. 


appealing 


and new life in Spring 


me iets 
and down into the tangled branch 



















































































in the summer, the precipitation may come as a 





violent rain, hail, or thunderstorm. 












Wonderful new color photos. 
Original, all new diagrams 
Weather phenome na, changes 
and climate ¢ xpl iined in science 
terms. Develops independent in- 
terest in weather reports and 
maps. Title III] recommended 
NEW WHY DOES THE WIND BLOW? 
$5.50 
NEW WHY DOES WEATHER CHANGE? 
21 5.50 
NEW WHY THE SEASONS? 5 50 
NEW WHY RAIN, SNOW HAIL, SLEET? 
5.50 
ALL 4 $19.80 
GRADES K-3 > 
a> A 
a Rte. 


MRS. HEN’S EASTER SURPRISE 

Entertaining story in be tiful color 
life in tl spril Encourage kit 
animal | p 
Allison, 44 tr 


GD 


SAVE $1.50 


: I a 
More EASTER FILMSTRIPS from SyE 


BOTH, 
with 
33'> rpm 
RECORD 
$13.50 cs 
Grades K-3 MARY'S EASTER LAMBS 
ol new Her « pet sh ep presents li » lambs! Mary 
caine to xperiven th oy of sharing with Jimmy 
Prat ( ! ! | » Allison narration, 58 tra 
$9. $9. 
6. 6. 
$13.50 
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